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CHAP. 1. 


% Where'er I roam, whatever realms I ſee, 
My heart untravell'd ſtill ſhall turn to thee.“ 
GOLDSMITH. 


Tar carriages were at the gates at an 
early hour; the buſtle of the domeſtics, 
paſſing to and fro in the galleries, awakened 
Emily from haraſſing ſlumbers: her un- 
quiet mind had, during the night, preſented 
her with terrific images and obſcure circum- 
ſtances, concerning her affection and her 
future life. She now endeavoured to chaſe 
away the impteſſions they had left on her 
fancy; but from imaginary evils ſhe awoke 
to the conſciouſneſs of real ones. Recol- 
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lecting that ſhe had parted with Valancourt, 
perhaps for ever, her heart ſickened as me- 
mory revived. But ſhe tried to diſmiſs the 
diſmal forebodings that crowded on her 
mind, and to reſtrain the ſorrow which ſhe 
could not ſubdue; effarts which diffuſed 
over the ſettled melancholy of her counte- 
nance an expreſſion of tempered reſigna- 
tion, as a thin veil, thrown over the fea- 
tures of beauty, renders them more inte- 


reſting by a partial concealment. But 


Madame Montoni obſerved nothing in this 
countenance except its unuſual paleneſs, 
which attracted her cenſure. She told her 
niece, that ſhe had been indulging in fan- 
ciful ſorrows, and begged ſhe would have 
more regard for decorum, than to let the 
world ſee that ſhe could not rengunce an 


improper attachment; at which Emily's 


pale cheek became fluſhed with crimſon, 
but it was the bluſh of pride, and ſhe made 
no anſwer. Soon after, Montoni entered 
the breakfaſt room, ſpoke little, and ſeemed 
impatient to be gone. 
N The 
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The windows of this room opened upon 
the garden. As Emily paſſed them, the ſaw 
the ſpot where ſhe had parted with Valan- 
court on the preceding night: the remem- 
brance preſſed heavily on her heart, and ſhe 
turned haſtily away from the object that 
had awakened it. 

The baggage being at length adjuſted, 
the travellers entered their carriages, and 
Emily would have left the chateau with- 
out one ſigh of regret, had it not been 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of Valan- 
court's reſidence. 

From a little eminence ſhe looked back 
upon Tholouſe, and the far-ſcen plains of 
Gaſcony, beyond which the broken ſum- 
mits of the Pyrences appeared on the diſ- 
tant horizon, lighted up by a morning fun; 
« Dear pleaſant mountains!” ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf, © how long may it be ere] ſee ye again, 
and how much may happen to make me 
miſerable in the interval! Oh, could I now 
be certain, that I ſhould ever return to 
ye, and find that Valancourt till iy, 
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for me, I ſhould go in peace! He will 
ſtill gaze on ye, gaze when I am far 
away!“ 
The trees, that impended over the high 
banks of the road and formed a line of 
perſpective with the diſtant country, now 
threatened to exclude the view of them; 
but the blueiſh mountains till appeared 
beyond the dark foliage, and Emily con- 
tinued to lean from the coach window, till 
at length the clofing branches ſhut them 
from her ſight. | 

Another obje& ſoon caught her atten- 
tion. She had ſcarcely looked at a perſon 
| who walked along the bank, with his hat, 
in which was the military feather, drawn 
over his eyes, before, at the ſound of wheels, 
he ſuddenly turned, and ſhe perceived that 
it was Vglancourt himſelf, who waved his 
hand, ſprung into the road, and through 
the window of the carriage put a letter into 
her hand. He endeavoured to ſmile through 
the deſpair that overſpread his countenance 


a ſhe paſſed on. The remembrance of 
; | that 
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chat ſmile ſeemed impreſſed on Emily's 


mind for ever. She leaned from the win- 
dow, and ſaw him on a. knoll of the broken 
bank, leaning againſt the high trees that 
waved over him, and purſuing the carriage 
with his eyes: He waved his hand, and ſhe 
continued- to-gaze till diſtance confuſed his 
figure, and at length another turn of the 


road entirely ſeparated him from her 


ſight, 

Having ſtopped to take up Signor Ca- 
vigni at a chateau on the road, the travel- 
lers, of whom Emily was diſreſpectfully 
ſeated with Madame Montoni's woman in 
a ſecond carriage, purſued their way over 
the plains of Languedoc. The prefence 


of this ſervant reſtrained Emily from read- 


ing Valancourt's letter, for ſhe did not 
| chooſe to expoſe the emotions it might oc- 
caſion to the obſervation of any perſon, 
Yet ſuch was her with to read this his laſt 
communication, that her trembling hand 
was every moment on the point of breaking 
the ſeal, | 
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At length they reached the village, 
where they ſtayed only to change horſes, 
without alighting, and it was not till they 
ſtopped to dine, that Emily had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the letter. Though ſhe 
had never doubted the ſincerity of Valan- 
court's affection, the freſh aſſurances ſhe 
now received of it revived her ſpirits; ſhe 
wept over his letter in tenderneſs, laid it by 
to be referred to when they ſhould be par- 
ticularly depreſſed, and then thought of him 
with much leſs anguiſh than ſhe had done 
lince they parted. Among ſome other re- 
queſts, which were intereſting to her, be- 
cauſe expreſſive of his tenderneſs, and be- 
cauſe a compliance with them ſeemed to 
annihilate for a while the pain of abſence, 
he entreated ſhe would always think of him 
at ſun- ſet. You will then meet me in 
thought,” ſaid he; © I ſhall conſtantly 
watch the ſun-ſet, and I fhall be happy in 
the belief, that your eyes are fixed upon the 
ſame object with mine, and that our minds 
are converſing. You know not, Emily, the 
comfort 
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comfort I promiſe myſelf from theſe mo- 
ments; but I truſt you will experience 
* 

It is unneceſſary to ſay with what emotion 
Fmily, on this evening, watched the de- 
clining ſun, over a long extent of plains, 
on which ſhe ſaw. it ſet without interrup- 
tion, and ſink towards the province which 
Valancourt inhabited. After this hour her 
mind became far more tranquil and re- 
ſigned, than it had been ſince the marriage 
of Montoni and her aunt, 

During ſeveral days the travellers jour» 
neyed over the plains of Languedoc; and 
then entering Dauphiny, and winding for 
ſome time among the mountains of that ro- 
mantic province, they quitted their car- 
riages and began to aſcend the Alps. And 
here ſuch ſcenes of ſublimity opened upon 
them as no colours of language mult dare 
to paint! Emily's mind was even ſo much 
engaged with new and wonderful. images, 
that they ſometimes baniſhed the idea of 
Valancourt, though they more frequently 
B4 revived 
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revived it. Theſe brought to her recot- 
lection the proſpects among the Pyrences, 
which they had admired together, and had 
believed nothing could excel in grandeur. 
How often did ſhe wiſh to expreſs to him 
the new- emotions which this aſtoniſhing 
ſcenery awakened, and that he could par- 
take of them! Sometimes too ſhe endea- 
voured to anticipate his remarks, and al- 
moſt imagined him preſent, She ſeemed 
to have ariſen into another world, and to 
have left every trifling thought, every trifling 
ſentiment, in that below; thoſe only of 
grandeur and ſublimity now dilated her 
mind, and elevated the affections of her 
heart. | 

Wich what emotions of ſublimity, ſoftened 
by tenderneſs, did ſhe meet Valancourt in 
thought, at the cuſtomary hour of ſun-ſer, 
when, wandering among the Alps, ſhe 
watched the glorious orb ſink amid their 
ſummits, his laſt tints die away on. their 
ſnowy points, and a ſolemn obſcurity ſteal 
over the ſcene! And when the laſt gleam 
had 
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had faded, ſhe turned her eyes from the 
weſt with ſomewhat of the melancholy re- 
gret that is experienced after the departure 
of a beloved friend; while theſe lonely 
feelings were heightened by the ſpreading 
gloom, and by the low ſounds, heard only 
when darkneſs confines attention, which 
make the general ſtillneſs more impreſſive 
leaves ſhook by the air, the laſt ſigh of the 
breeze that lingers after ſun ſer, or the 
murmur of diſtant ſtreams. 

During the firſt days of this journey 
among the Alps, the ſcenery exhibited a 
wonderful mixture of ſolitude and inhabi- 
tation, of cultivation and barrenneſs. On 
the edge of tremendous precipices, and 
within the hollow of the cliffs, below which 
the clouds often floated, were ſeen villages, 
ſpires, and convent towers; while. green 
paſtures and vineyards ſpread their hues at 
the feet of perpendicular rocks of marble, 
or of granite, whoſe points, tufted with 
alpine ſhrubs, or exhibiting only maſſy 
crags, role above each other, till they ter- 
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minated in the ſnow-topt mountains, whence 
the torrent fell, that thundered along the 
valley. 

The ſnow was not yet melted on the 
ſummit of Mount Cenis, over which the 
travellers paſſed ; but Emily, as ſhe looked 
upon its clear lake and extended plain, 
ſurrounded by broken cliffs, ſaw, in ima- 
'gination, the verdant beauty it would exhi- 
bit when the ſnows ſhould be gone, and 
the ſhepherds, leading up the midſummer 
flocks from Piedmont, to paſture on its 
flowery ſummit, ſhould add Arcadian fi- 
gures to Arcadian landſcape, 

As ſhe deſcended on the Iralian fide, the 
precipices became ſtill more tremendous, 
and the proſpects ſtill more wild and ma- 
jeſtic, over which the ſhifting lights threw 
all the pomp of colouring. Emily delight- 
ed to obſerve the ſnowy tops of the moun- 
tains under the paſſing influence of the day, 
bluſhing with morning, glowing with the 
brightneſs of noon, or juſt tinted with the 
purple evening. The haunt of man could 
3 now 
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now only be diſcovered by the ſimple. hut 
of the ſhepherd and the hunter, or by the 
rough pine bridge thrown acroſs the tor- 
rent, to aſſiſt the latter in his chaſe of the 
chamois over crags where, but for this 
veſtige of man, it would have been be- 
lieved only the chamois or the wolf dared 
to venture. As Emily gazed upon one of 
theſe perilous bridges, with the cataract 
foaming beneath it, ſome images came to 
her mind, which ſhe afterwards combined 
in the following : 


S$STORIED SONNET., 


The weary traveller, who, all night long, 

Has climb'd among the Alps tremendous ſteeps, 
Skirting the pathleſs precipice, where throng 
Wild forms of danger ; as he onward creeps: 
If, chance, his anxious eye at diſtance ſees 
The mountain-ſhepherd's ſolitary home, 
Peeping from forth the moon-illumin'd trees, 
What ſudden tranſports to his boſom come ! 
But, if between ſome hideous chaſm yawn, 
Where the cleft pine a doubtful bridge diſplays, 
In dreadful filence, on the brink, forlorn 

He ſtands, and views in the faint rays 
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Far, far below, the torrent's riſing ſurge, 
And liſtens to the wild impetuous roar; 
Still eyes the depth, ſtill ſnudders on the verge, 


Fears to return, nor dares to venture o'er, 
Deſperate, at length the tottering plank he tries, 
His weak ſteps ſlide, he ſfirieks, he finks—he dies! 


Emily, often as ſhe travelled among the 
clouds, watched in filent awe their billowy 
furges rolling below; ſometimes, wholly 
cloſing upon the ſèene, they appeared like 
a world of chaos, and, at others, ſpreading 
thinly, they opened and admitted partial 
catches of the landicape— the torrent, whoſe 
aſtounding roar had never failed, tum- 
bling down the rocky chaſm, huge cliffs 
white with ſnow, or the dark ſummits of the 
pine foreſts, that ſtretched mid- way down 
the mountains, But who may deſcribe her 
rapture, when, having paſſed through a ſea 
of vapour, ſhe caught a firſt view of Italy ; 
when, from the ridge of one of thoſe tre- 
mendous precipices that hang upon Mount 
Cenis and guard the entrance of that en- 
chanting country, ſhe looked down through 
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the lower clouds, and, as they floated away 
ſaw the graſſy vales of Piedmont at her 
feet, and, beyond, the plains of Lombardy 
extending to the fartheſt diſtance, at which 
appeared, on the faint horizon, the doubt. 
ful towers of Turin? 

The folitary grandeur of the objects that 
immediately ſurrounded her, the moun» 
tain region towering above, the deep prect- 
pices that fell beneath, the waving black- 
neſs of the foreſts of pine and oak, which 
fkirted their feet, or hung within their re- 
ceſſes, the headlong torrents that, daſhing 
among their cliffs, ſometimes appeared like 
a cloud of miſt, at others hke a ſheet of ice— 
theſe were features whieh received a higher 
character of ſublimity from the repoſing 
beauty of the Italian landſcape below, 
ſtretching to the wide horizon, where the 
ſame melting blue tint ſeemed to unite earth 
and ſky. | 

Madame Montoni only ſnuddered as ſhe 
looked down precipices near whoſe edge 
the chairmen trotted lightly and ſwiftiy, 

almoſt, 
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almoſt, as the chamois bounded, and from 
which Emily too recoiled ; but with her 
fears were mingled ſuch various emotions 
of delight, ſuch admiration, aſtoniſhment, 
and awe, as ſhe had never experienced be- 
fore. 

Meanwhile the carriers, having come to a 
landing-place, ſtopped to reſt, and the tra- 
vellers being ſeated on the point of a cliff, 
Montoni and Cavignt renewed a diſpute 
concerning Hannibal's paſſage over the 
Alps, Montoni contending that he entered 
Italy by way of Mount Cenis, and Cavigni, 
that he paſſed over Mount St. Bernard, The 
ſubject brought ro Emily's imagination the 
diſaſters he had ſuffered in this bold and- 
perilous adventure. She ſaw his vaſt armies 
winding among the defiles, and over the 
tremendous cliffs of the mountains, which 
at night were lighted up by his-fires, or by 
the torches which he cauſed to be carried 
when he purſued his indefatigable march. 
In the eye of fancy, ſhe perceived the gleam 
of arms through the duſkineſs of night, 
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the glitter of ſpears and helmets, and the 


banners floating dimly on the twilight; 
while now and then the blaſt of a diſtant 


trumpet echoed along the defile, and the 
fignal was anſwered by a momentary claſh 
of arms. She looked with horror upon the 
mountaineers, perched on the higher cliffs, 
aſlailing the troops below with broken frag- 
ments of the mountain; on ſoldiers and 
elephants tumbling headlong down the 
lower precipices; and, as ſhe liſtened to the 
rebounding rocks, that followed their fall, 
the terrors of' fancy yielded to thoſe of rea- 


lity, and ſhe ſhuddered to behold herſelf on 


the dizzy height, whence ſhe had pictured 

the deſcent of others. | 
Madame Montoni, meantime, as ſhe look. 
ed upon Italy, was contemplating in ima- 
gination the ſplendour of palaces and the 
grandeur of caſtles, ſuch as ſhe believed ſhe 
was going to be miſtreſs of at Venice and 
in the Apennine, and ſhe became, in idea, 
little leſs than a princeſs. Being no longer 
under the alarms which had deterred her 
| from 
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from giving entertainments to the beauties 
of Tholouſe, whom Montoni had mentioned 
with more eclat to his own vanity than 
credit to their diſcretion, or regard to truth, - 
ſhe determined to give concerts, though ſhe 
had neither ear nor taſte for muſic ; conver- 
ſazioni, though ſhe had no talents for con- 
verſation; and to outvie, if poſlible, in the 
gaieties of her parties and the magnificence 
of her liveries, all the nobleſſe of. Venice. 
This bliſsful reverie was ſomewhat obſcured; 
when ſhe recollected the Signor, her huſ- 
band, who, thcugh he was not averſe to 
the profit which ſometimes reſults from ſuch 
parties, had always ſhewn a contempt of 
the frivolous parade that fometimes attends 
them; till ſhe conſidered that his pride 
might be gratified by diſplaying among 
his own friends, in his native city, the 
wealth which he had neglected in France; 
and ſhe courted again the ſplendid illuſions 
that had charmed her before, 
Ihe travellers, as they deſcended, gradu- 
ally, exchanged the region of winter for the 
genial 
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genial warmth and beauty of ſpring. The 
ſky began to aſſume that ſerene and beauti- 
ful tint peculiar to the climate of Italy; 
patches of young verdure, fragrant ſhrubs 
and flowers looked gaily among the rocks, 
often fringing their rugged brows, or hang- 


ing in tufts from their broken ſides; and the 


buds of the oak and mountain aſh were ex- 
panding into foliage. Deſcending lower, 
the orange and the myrtle, every now and 
then, appeared in ſome ſunny nook, with 
their yellow bloſſoms peeping from among 
the dark green of their leaves, and mingling 
with the ſcarlet flowers of the pomegranate 
and the paler ones of the arbutus, that ran 


mantling to the crags above; while, lower 


ſtill, ſpread the paſtures of Piedmont, where 
early flocks were cropping the luxunant: 


herbage of ſpring. 


The river Doria, which, riſing on the 
ſummit of Mount Cenis, had daſhed for 
many leagues over the precipices that bor- 
dered the road, now began to aſſume a leſs 
impetuous, though ſcarcely leſs romantic: 


character, 
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character, as it approached the green vallies 
of Piedmont, into which the travellers de- 
ſcended with the evening ſun; and Emily 
found herſelf once more amid the tranquil 
beauty of paſtoral ſcenery ; among flocks 
and herds, and ſlopes tufted with woods of 
lively verdure and with beautiful ſhrubs, 
fuch as ſhe had often ſeen waving luxuri- 
antly over the Alps above, The verdure of 
the paſturage, now varied with the hues of 
early flowers, among which were yellow ra- 
nunculuſes and panſey violets: of delicious 
fragrance, ſhe had never ſeen excelled. — 
Emily almoſt wiſhed to become a peaſant of 
Piedmont, to inhabit one of. the. pleaſant 
embowered cottages which ſhe ſaw peeping 
beneath the cliffs, and to paſs her careleſs 
hours among theſe romantic landſcapes. 
To the hours, the months, ſhe was to pal 
under the dominion of Montoni, ſhe looked 
with apprehenſion; while thoſe which were 
departed ſhe remembered with We and 


ſorrow. 


In the preſent ſcenes her faney often 
gave 
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gave her the figure of Valancourt, whom 
ſhe ſaw on a point of the cliffs, gazing with 
awe and admiration at the imagery around 
him; or wandering penſively along the 
vale below, frequently pauſing to look 
back upon the ſcenery, and then, his coun- 
tenance glowing with the poet's fire, pur- 
ſuing his way to ſome overhanging height: 
When ſhe again conſidered the time and 


the diſtance that were to ſeparate them, 


that every ſtep ſhe now took lengthened 
this diſtance, her heart ſunk, and the ſur- 
rounding landſcape charmed her no more. 
The travellers, paffing Novaleſa, reached, 
after the evening had cloſed, the ſmall and 
ancient town of Suſa, which had formèrly 
guarded this pais of the Alps into Pied- 
mont. The heights which command it 
had, ſince the invention of artillery, ren- 
dered its fortifications uſeleſs; but theſe 
romantic heights, ſeen by moon-light, with 
the town below, ſurrounded by its walls 
and watch-towers, and partially illumined, 
exhibited an intereſting picture to Emily. 
| Here 
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Here they reſted for the night at an hn, 
which had little accommodation to boaſt 
of; but the travellers brought with them 
the hunger that gives delicious flavour to 
the coarſeſt viands, and the wearineſs that 
enſures repoſe; and here Emily firſt caught 
a ſtrain of Italian muſic, on Italian ground. 
As ſhe fat after ſupper at a little window, 
that opened upon the country, obſerving 
an effect of the moon-light on the broken 
ſurface of the mountains, and remembering 
that on ſuch a night as this ſhe once had 
ſat with her father and Valancourt, reſting 
upon a cliff of the Pyrences, ſhe heard 
from below the long- drawn notes of a vio- 
kin, of ſuch tone and delicacy of expreſſion, 
as. harmonized exactly with the tender. 
emotions ſhe was. indulging, - and both 
charmed and. ſurpriſed her. Cavigni, who 
approached the window, ſmiled at her 
ſurpriſe. © This is nothing extraordinary,” 
faid he, you will hear the ſame, perhaps, 
at every inn-in.our way. It is one of our 
landlord's fone who plays, I. doubt not. 
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Emily, as ſhe liſtened, thought he could be 
ſcarcely leſs than a profeſſor of muſic 
whom ſhe heard; and the ſweet and plain- 
tive ſtrains ſoon lulled her into a reverie, 
from which ſhe was very unwillingly rouſed 
by the raillery of Cavigni, and by the voice 
of Monton!, who gave orders to a ſervant to 
have the carriages ready at an early hour 
on the following morning and added, that 
he meant to dine at Turin. 

Madame Montoni was exceedingly re- 
Joiced to be once more on level ground; 
and, after giving a long detail of the vari- 
ous terrors ſhe had ſuffered, which ſhe for- 
got that ſhe was defcribmg to the compa- 
nions of her dangers, ſhe added a hope, that 
ſhe ſhould ſoon be beyond the view of theſe 
horrid mountains, „which all the world,” 
ſaid ſhe, © ſhould not tempt me to croſs 
again,” Complaining of fatigue ſhe ſoon 
retired to reſt, and Emily withdrew to her 
own room, when ſhe underſtood from An- 
nette, her aunt's woman, that Cavigni was 

nearly right in his conjecture concerning 
the 
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the muſician, who had awakened the violin 
with ſo much taſte, for that he was the ſon 
of a peaſant, inhabiting the neighbouring 
valley. He is going to the Carnival at 
Venice,” added Annette, ** for they ſay he 
has a fine hand at playing, and will get a 
world of money; and the Carnival is juſt 
going to begin: but for my part, I ſhould 
like to live among thele pleaſant woods and 
hills, better than in a town; and they ſay 
Ma'mſelle, we ſhall ſee no woods, or hills, 
or fields, at Venice, for that it is belle! in 
the very middle of the ſea.“ 

Emily agreed with the talkative Annette, 
that this young man was making a change 
for the worſe, and could not forbear ſilently 
lamenting, that he ſhould be drawn from 
the innocence and beauty of theſe ſcenes, 
to the corrupt ones of that voluptuous 


city. . 


When ſhe was alone, unable to ſleep, the 
landſcapes of her native home, 'with Valan- 
court, and the circumſtances of her depar- 
ture, haunted her fancy; ſhe drew pictures 


of 
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of ſocial happineſs amidft the grand ſimpli- 
city of nature, ſuch as ſhe feared ſhe had 
bade farewell to for ever; and then, the idea 
of this young Piedmonteſe, thus ignorantly 
ſporting with his happineſs, returned to her 
thoughts, and, glad to eſcape awhile from 
the preſſure of nearer intereſts, ſhe indulged 
her fancy in compoſing the following lines. 


THE PIEDMONTESE. 


Ah, merry ſwain, who laugh'd along the vales, 
Andwith your gay pipe made the mountains ring, 
Why leave your cot, your woods, and thymy gales, 
And friends belov'd, for aught that wealth can bring? 
He goes to wake oer moon-light ſeas the ſtring, 
Venetian gold his untaught fancy hails ! 
Yet oft of home his ſimple carols ſing, 
And his ſteps pauſe, as the laſt Alp he ſcales. 
Onee more he turns to view his native ſcene— 
Far, far:below, as roll the clouds away, 
He ſpies his cabin *mid the pine-tops green, 
The well-known woods, clear brook, and paſtures gay; 
And thinks ofSriends and parents left behind, 
Of ſylvan revels, dance, and feſtive ſong ; 
And hears the faint reed ſwelling in the wind; 
And his ſad fighs the diſtant notes prolong ! 

Thus 
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Thus went the ſwain, till mountain-ſhadows fell, 
And dimm'd the landſcape to his aching fight ; 
And muſt he leave the vales he loves ſo well? 
Can foreign wealth, and ſhows, his heart delight ? 
No, happy wales! your wild rocks ſtill ſhall hear 
His pipe, light ſounding on the morning breeze; 
Still ſhall he lead the flocks to ſtreamlet clear, 
And watch at eve beneath the weſtern trees. 
Away, Venetian gold—your charm is o'er ! 
And now his ſwift ſtep ſeeks the lowland bow'rs, 
Where, through the leaves, his cottage light once more 
Guides him to happy friends, and jocund hours, 
Ah, merry ſwain! that laugh along the vales, 
And with your gay pipe make the mountains ring, 
Your cot, your woods, your thymy-ſcented gales 
Aud friends kelov'd—more joy than wealth can bring! 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, II. 


Titania, © If you will patiently dance in our round, 
And ſee our moon-light revels, go with us.“ 
MrpsummEgr NicaT's DRAM. 


Earry on the following morning, the 
travellers ſet out for Turin. The luxu- 
riant plain, that extends from the feet of 
the Alps to that magnificent city, was not 
then, as now, ſhaded by an avenue of trees 
nine miles in length; bur plantations of 

olives, mulberry and palms, feſtooned with 
vines, mingled with the paſtoral ſcenery 


through which the rapid Po, after its de- 


ſcent from the mountains, wandered to meet 
the humble Doria at Turin, As they ad- 
vanced towards the city, the Alps, ſeen at 
ſome diſtance, began to appear in all their 


awful ſublimity; chain riſing over chai 
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in long ſucceſſion, their higher points dark- 
ened by the hovering clouds, ſometimes 
hid, and at others ſeen ſhooting up far above 
them; while their lower ſteeps, broken into 
fantaſtic forms, were touched with blue and 
purpliſh tints, which, as they changed in 
light and ſhade, ſeemed to open new ſcenes 
to the eye. To the eaſt ſtretched the plains 
of Lombardy, with the towers of Turin 
riſing at a diſtance; and beyond, the Apen- 
nines, bounding the horizon. 

The general magnificence of that city, 
with its viſtas of churches and palaces, 
branching from the grand ſquare, each 
opening to a landſcape of the diſtant Alps 
or Apennines, was not only ſuch as Emily 
had never ſeen in France, but ſuch as ſhe 

had never imagined. 

M/-untoni, who had been often at Turin, 
and cared little about views of any kind, 
did not comply with his wife's requeſt, 
that they might ſurvey ſome of the palaces; 
but ſtaying only till the neceſſary refreſh- 
ments could be obtained, they ſet forward 

for 


„ 
for Venice with all poſſible rapidity, Mon. 
toni's manner, during this journey, was 
grave, and even haughty; and towards Ma- 
dame Montoni he was more eſpecially re- 
ſerved; but it was not the reſerve of reſpect 
ſo much as of pride and diſcontent. Of 
Emily he took little notice. With Cavigni 
his converſations were commonly on politi- 
cal or military topics, ſuch as the convulſed 
fate of their country rendered at this time 
particularly intereſting. Emily obſerved, 
that, at the mention of any daring exploit, 
Montoni's eyes loſt their ſullenneſs, and 
ſeemed inſtantaneouſly to gleam with fire; 
yet they ſtill retained ſome what of a lurking 
cunning, and ſhe ſometimes thought that 
their fire partook more of the glare of malice 
than the brightneſs of valour, though the 
latter would well have harmonized with the 
high chivalric air of his figure, in which Ca- 
vigni, with all his gay and gallant manners, 

was his inferior. 
On entering the Milaneſe, the gentle- 
men exchanged their French hats for the 
C2 Italian 


C48 
Italian cap of ſcarlet cloth, embroidered ; 
and Emily was ſomewhat ſurpriſed to ob- 
ſerve, that Montoni added to his the mili- 
tary plume, while Cavigni retained only the 


feather, which was uſually worn with ſuch 


caps: but ſhe at length concluded, that 
Montoni aſſumed this enſign of a ſoldier 
for convenience, as a means of paſling with 
more ſafety through a country over-run 
with parties of the military. 


Over the beautiful plains of this country 
the devaſſations of war were frequently viſi- 


ble. Where the lands had not been ſuffered 
to lie uncultivated, they were often tracked 
with the ſteps of the ſpoiler ; the vines were 


torn down from the branches that had ſup- 


ported them, the olives trampled upon the 
ground, and even the groves of mulberry 
trees had been hewn by the enemy to light 
| fires that deſtroyed the hamlets and villages 
of their owners. Emily turned her eyes 
with a ſigh from theſe painful veſtiges 
of contention, to the Alps of the Griſon, 
that overlooked them to the north, whoſe 

awful 
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(9). 
awful ſolitudes ſeemed to offer to perſecuted 
man a ſecure aſylum. EF. 

The travellers frequently diſtinguiſhed 
troops of ſoldiers moving at a diſtance ; 
and they experienced, at the little inns on 
the road, the ſcarcity of proviſion and 
other inconveniencies, which are a part of 
the conſequence of inteſtine war; but they 
had never reaſon to be much alarmed for 
their immediate ſafety, and they paſſed on 
to Milan with little interruption of any 
kind, where they ſtayed not to ſurvey the 
grandeur of the city, or even to view its 
vaſt cathedral, which was then building! 

Beyond Milan, the country wore the 
aſpect of a ruder devaſtation ; and though 
every Tug ſeemed now quiet, the repoſe 
was like ctiat Of death, fnread over features, 
which retain the impreſſion of the laſt con- 
vulſions. 

It was not till they had paſſed the eaſtern 
limits of the Milaneſe, that the travellers- 
law any troops ſince they had left Milan, 
when, as the evening was drawing to a- 
C 3 __ cloſe, 
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cloſe, they deſcried what appeared to be an 
army winding onward along the diſtant 
Plains, whoſe ſpears and other arms caught 


the laſt rays of the ſun. As the column 


advanced through a part of the road, con- 
tracted between two hillocks, ſome of the 
commanders, on horſeback, were diſtin- 
guiſhed on a ſmall eminence, pointing and 
making ſignals for the march; while ſeve- 
ral of the officers were riding along the 
line directing its progreſs, according to the 
ſigns communicated by thoſe above; and 
others, ſeparating from the vanguard, which 
had emerged from the paſs, were riding 
careleſsly along the plains, at ſome diſtance 
to the right of the army. 

As they drew nearer, Montoni, diſtin- 
guiſhing the feathers thor wored in t. 
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caps, and the banners and liveries of the 
bands that followed them, thought he knew 
this to be the ſmall army commanded by 
the famous captain Utaldo, with whom, 
as well as with ſome of the other chiets, 
he was perſonally acquainted, He, there- 

| 3 fore, 
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3 
fore, gave orders that the carriages ſhould 
draw up by the {ide of the road, to await 
their arrival, and give them the paſs. A 
faint ſtrain of martial muſic now ſtole by, 
and, gradually ſtrengthening as the troops 
approached, Emily diſtinguiſhed the drums 
and trumpets, with the claſh of cymbals and 
of arms, that were ſtruck by a ſmall party, 
in time to the march. 
Montoni being now certain that theſe 
were the bands of the victorious Utaldo, 
leaned from the carriage window, and 
hailed their general by waving his cap in 
the air; which compliment the chief re- 
turned by raifing his ſpear, and then letting 
it down again ſuddenly, while ſome of his 
officers, who were riding at a diſtance from 
the troops, came up to the carriage, and 
ſaluted Montoni as an old acquaintance. 
The captain himſelf ſoon after arriving, his 
bands halted while he converſed with 
Montoni, whom he appeared much re- 
Joiced to ſee; and from what he ſaid, Emily 
_ C 4 under- 
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underſtood that this was a victorious army, 


returning into their own principality; while 


the numerous waggons, that accompanied 
them, contained the rich ſpoils of the ene. 
my, their own wounded ſoldiers, and the 
priſoners they had taken in battle, who were 


to be ranſomed when the peace, then ne- 


gotiating between the neighbouring ſtates, 


ſhould be ratified. The chiefs on the fol- 


lowing day were to ſeparate, and each, 


taking his ſhare of the ſpoil, was to return 
with his own band to his caſtle. This was 


therefore to be an evening of uncommon 
and general feſtivity, in commemoration 


of the victory they had accompliſhed 


together, and of the farewell which the 


commanders were about to take of each 


other. 9 2 * 
Emily, as theſe officers converſed with 
Montoni, obſerved with admiration, tinc- 
tured with awe, their high martial air, 
mingled with the haughtineſs of the no- 


weile of thoſe days, and heightened by the 


gallantry 


(:4 7 
gallantry of their dreſs, by the plumes 
towering on their caps, the armorial coat, 
Perſian ſaſh, and ancient Spaniſh cloak. 
Utaldo, telling Montoni that his army were 
going to encamp for the night near a village 


: at only a few miles diſtance, invited him 
6 to turn back and partake.of their feſtivity, 
k alluring the ladies alſo, that they ſhould be 
5 pleaſantly accommodated; but Montoni 
, excuſed himſelf, adding, that it was his de- 
n ſign to reach Verona that evening; and, af- 
1 ter ſome converſation concerning the ſtate of 
n the country towards that city, they parted; 


The travellers proceeded without any in- 


n 
4 terruption; but ĩt was ſome hours after ſun- 
ne {ct before they arrived at Verona, whoſe 


beautiful environs were therefore not ſeen 
by Emily.cill.the following morning; when, 
leaving that pleaſant town at an early hour, 
they ſet off for Padua, where they em- 
barked on the Brenta for Venice. Here 
the ſcene was entirely changed; no veſtiges 
of war, ſuch as had deformed the plains of 
the Milaneſe, appeared; on the contrary, 
C5. all. 
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all was peace and elegance, The verdant 
banks of the Brenta exhibited a continued 
landſcape of beauty, gaiety, and ſplendour. 
Emily gazed with admiration on the villas 
of the Venetian nobleſſe, with their cool 
porticos and colonnades, overhung with 
poplars and cypreſſes of majeſtic height 
and lively verdure; on their rich orangeries, 
whoſe bloſſoms perfumed the air, and on 
the luxuriant willows, that dipped their 
light leaves in the wave, and ſheltered from 
the ſun the gay parties whoſe muſic came 
at intervals on the breeze. The Carnival 
' did, indeed, appear to extend from Venice 
| along the whole line of theſe enchanting 
ſhores ; the river was gay with boats paſl- 
ing to that city, exhibiting the fantaſtic 
diverſity of a maſquerade in the dreſſes 
of the people within them; and, towards 
evening, groups of dancers Mr ge me were 
ſeen beneath the trees. 

Cavigni, meanwhile, informed her of the 
names, of the noblemen to whom the ſeve- 
ral villas they paſſed belonged, adding light 

| ſketches 
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ſket ches of their characters, ſuch as ſerved 
to amuſe rather than to inform, exhibiting 
his own wit inſtead of the delineation of 
truth, Emily was ſometimes diverted by 
his converſation ; but his gaiety did not 
entertain Madame Montoni, as it had for- 
merly done; ſhe was frequently grave, and 
Montoni retained his uſual reſerve. 
Nothing could exceed Emily's admira- 
tion, on her firſt view of Venice, with its 
iſlets, palaces, and towers riſing out of the 
ſea, whoſe clear ſurface reflected the tremu- 
lous picture in all its colours. The ſun, . 
linking in the weſt, tinted the waves and 
the. lofty. mountains of Friuli, which ſkirt. 
the northern ſhores of the Adriatic, with a 
ſaffron glow, while on the marble porticos 
and colonnades of St. Mark were. thrown 
the rich lights and ſhades of evening. As: 
they glided on, the grander-features of this 
city appeared more diſtinctly: its terraces, 
crowned with airy. yet majeſtic fabrics, 
touched, as they now were, with the ſplen- 
dour of the ſetting ſun, appeared as if they 
06 had 


( 36 ) 
had been called up from the ocean by the 


wand of an enchanter, rather than reared by 
mortal hands. 


The ſun, ſoon after, ſinking to the lower 
world, the ſhadow of the earth ſtole gradu. 
ally over the waves, and then up the tower- 
ing ſides of the mountains of Friuli, till it 

extinguiſhed even the laſt upward beams 
that had lingered on their ſummits, and 
the melancholy purple of evening drew over 
them, like a thin veil. How deep, how 
beautiful was the tranquillity that wrapped 
the ſcene! All nature ſcemed to repoſe ; the 
' fineſt emotions of the ſoul were alone awake, 
Emily's eyes filled with tears of admira- 
tion and ſublime devotion, as ſhe raiſed 
them over the ſleeping world to the vaſt 
heavens, and heard the notes of ſolemn 
muſic, that ſtole over the waters from a 
diſtance. She liſtened in {tall rapture, and 
no perſon of the party broke the charm by 
an enquiry, The ſounds ſeemed to grow 
on the air; for ſo ſmoothly did the barge 
glide along, that its motion was not per- 


ceivable, 


(47 
ceivable, and the fairy city appeared ap- 
proaching to welcome the ſtrangers. They 
now diſtinguiſhed a female voice, accom- 
panied by a few inſtruments, ſinging a ſoft 
and mournful air; and its fine expreſſion, 


as ſometimes it ſeemed pleading with the 


impaſſioned tenderneſs of love, and then. 
languiſhing into the cadence of hopeleſs 
grief, declared, that it flowed from no 
feigned ſenſibility. Ah! thought Emily, 
as ſhe ſighed and remembered Valancourt, 
thoſe ſtrains. come from the heart ! 

She looked round, with anxious enquiry, 
the deep twilight, that had fallen over the 
ſcene, admitted only imperfe& images to 
the eye, but, at ſome diſtance on the ſea, ſhe 
thought ſhe perceived a gondola : a chorus 
of voices and inſtruments now ſwelled on 
the air—ſo ſweet, ſo ſolemn! it ſeemed like 
the hymn of angels deſcending through the 
ſilence of night! Now it died away, and 
fancy almoſt beheld the holy choir re- 
aſcending towards heaven; then again it 
ſwelled with the breeze, trembled awhile, 

and 


ws Wo. 
and again died into ſilence, It brought to 


Emily's recollection ſome lines of her late 
father, and ſhe repeated in a low voice, 


5 Oft 1 hear, 
Upon the ſilence of the midnight air, 
Celeſtial voices ſwell in holy chorus, 
That bears the ſoul to heaven! 


The deep ſtillneſs, that ſucceeded, was as 
expreſſive as the ſtrain that had juſt ceaſed, 


It was uninterrupted for ſeveral minutes, till. 


a general ſigh ſeemed to releaſe.the company. 


from their enchantment. Emily, however, 
long indulged the pleaſing ſadneſs, that 


had ſtolen upon her ſpirits; but the gay 
and buſy ſcene that appeared, as the barge 
approached St. Mark's Place, at length 


rouſed her attention. The riſing moon, 


which threw a ſhadowy light -upon the ter- 
races, and illumined the porticos and mag- 
nificent arcades that crowned them, diſco- 
vered the various company, whoſe light 
ſteps, ſoft guitars, and ſofter voices, echoed 
through the colonnades. 


The 
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The muſic they heard before now paſſed 
Montoni's barge, in one of the gondolas, 
of which ſeveral were ſeen ſkimming along 
the moon-light ſea, full of gay parties, 
catching the cool breeze. Moſt of theſe 
had muſic, made ſweeter by the waves over 
which it floated, and by the meaſured 
ſound of oars, as they daſhed the ſparkling 
tide, Emily gazed, and liſtened, and 
thought herſelf in. a fairy ſcene :- even Ma- 
dame Montoni was pleaſed ; Montoni con- 
gratulated himſelf on his. return to Venice, 
which he called the firſt city in the world, 
and Cavigni was more gay and animated 
than ever. 

The barge paſſed on to the grand canal, 
where Montoni's manſion was ſituated. 
And here, other forms of beauty and of 
grandeur, ſuch as her imagination had ne- 
ver painted, were unfolded to Emily in 
the palaces of Sanſovino and Palladio, 
as ſhe glided along the waves. The air 
bore no ſounds, but thoſe of ſweetneſs, 
echoing along each margin of the canal, 
| and 


and from gondolas on its ſurface, while 


Emily. The walls and ceiling were adorn- 


apartment, the floor of which was covered 


_ evlours and devices; the couches and dra- 
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groups of maſks were {een dancing on the | 
moon-light terraces, and ſeemed: almoſt to 
realize the romance of fairy-land. 

The barge ſtopped before the portico of 
a large, houſe, from whence a ſervant of 
Montoni croſſed the terrace, and imme. 
diately the party diſembarked. From the 
portico- they paſſed a noble hall to a ſtair- 
caſe of marble, which led to a faloon, fitted 


up in a ſtyle of magnificence that ſurpriſed 


ed with hiſtorical- and allegorical paintings, 
in'freſco; ſilver tripods, depending from 
chains of the ſame metal, illumined the 


with Indian mats painted in a variety of 


pery of the lattices were of pale green filk, 
embroidered and fringed with green and 
gold. Balcony lattices opened upon the 
grand canal, whence roſe a confuſion of 
voices and of muſical inſtruments," and the 
breeze that pave freſhneſs to the apartment: 

| Emily, 
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Emily, conſidering the gloomy temper of 
Montoni, looked upon the ſplendid furni- 
ture of his houſe with ſurpriſe, and re- 
membered the report of his being a man of 
broken fortune, with aſtoniſhment, 4 Ah!“ 
ſaid ſhe to herſelf, „if Valancourt could 
but ſee this manſion, what peace would it 
give him! He would then be convinced 
that the report was groundleſs.“ 
Madame Montoni ſeemed to aſſume the 
airs of a princeſs; but Montoni was reſt- 
leſs and diſcontented, and did not even ob- 


ſerve the civility of — her welcome to 
her home. 2 U 


Soon after his arrival, he e his ben 


dola, and, with Cavigni, went out to mingle 
in the Danes of the evening. Madame 
then became ſerious and thoughtful. Emily, 
who was charmed with every thing ſhe ſaw, 
endeavoured to enliven her; but reflection 
had not, with Madame Montoni, ſubdued 
caprice and ill humour, and her anſwers 
diſcovered ſo much of both, that Emily 
gave vp the attempt of diverting her, and 

withdrew 
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withdrew to a lattice, to amuſe herfelf 


with the ſcene without, ſo new and ſo en. 


chanting. 


The firſt object that attracted her notice 


was a group of dancers on the terrace be. 


low, led by a guitar, and ſome other in- 


ſtruments. The girl, who ſtruck the gui- 
tar, and another, who flouriſhed a tambo. 
rine, paſſed on in a dancing ſtep, and with 
a light grace and gaiety of heart, that would 
have ſubdued the goddeſs of ſplcen in her 
worſt humour. After theſe came a group 
of fantaſtic figures, ſome dreſſed as gondo- 
lieri, others as minſtrels, while others ſeemed 
todefy all deſcription. They ſung in parts, 
their voices accompanied by a few ſoft in- 
ſtruments. At a little diſtance from the 
portico they ſtopped, and Emily diftin- 
guiſhed the verſes of Arioſto. They ſung 
of the wars of the Moors againſt Charle- 
magne, and the of the woes of Orlando: 
afterwards the meaſure changed, and the 
melancholy ſweetneſs.of Petrarch ſucceeded. 
The magic of his grief was aſſiſted by all 
| | that 
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hat Italian muſic and Italian expreſſion, 
 Wcightened by the enchantments of Vene- 
jan moonlight, could give. 
Emily, as ſhe liſtened, caught the penſive 
nthuſiaſm ; her tears flowed ſilently, while 
er fancy bore her far away to France and 
Jo Valancourt, Each ſucceeding ſonnet, 
nore full of charming ſadneſs than the laſt, 
emed to bind the ſpell of melancholy : 
vith extreme regret ſhe ſaw the muſicians 
ove on, and her attention followed the 
train till the laſt faint warble died in air. 
She then remained ſunk in that penſive 
ranquilkty which ſoft muſic leaves on the 
nind—a ſtate like that produced by the 
iew of a beautiful landſcape by moon- 


; ght, or by the recollection of ſcenes 
n. Wirxcu with the tenderneſs of friends loſt 
no Mor cver, and with ſorrows, which time has 
e. Heellowed into mild regret. Such ſcenes 


re indeed; to the mind, like © thoſe faint 


races which the memory bears of muſic 
hat is paſt.“ 


Other 


FF 

Other ſounds ſoon awakened her atten a. 
tion: it was the ſolemn harmony of horn; 
that ſwelled from a diſtance;.and, obſerving 
the gondolas arrange themſelves along th; 
margin of the terraces, ſhe threw on her vei, 
and, ſtepping into the balcony, diſcerned, 
in the diſtant. perſpective of the canal 
ſomething like a proceſſion, floating on th 
light ſurface of the water: as it approached 
the horns and other inſtruments mingle 
ſweetly, and ſoon after the fabled deities d 
the city ſeemed to have ariſen from tb 
ocean; for Neptune, with Venice perſc 
nified as his queen, came on the undulat 
ing waves, ſurrounded by tritons and ſex 
nymphs. The fantaſtic ſplendour of thi 
ſpectacle, together with the grandeur of ths 
ſurrounding palaces, appeared like the vi 
fion of a poet fuddenly embodied ; and the 
fanciful images, which it awakened n 
Emily's mind, lingered there long after the 
proceſſion had paſſed away. She. indulged 
herſelf in imagining what might be theſhai 
manner: 


ac 
Ol 


nx 

en anners and delights of a ſea-nymph, till 
me almoſt wiſhed to throw off the habit of 
ortality, and plunge into the green wave 
> participate them. 

« How delightful,” ſaid ſhe, “ to live 
midſt the coral bowers and cryſtal caverns 
f the ocean, with my ſiſter nymphs, and 
iſten to the ſounding waters above, and to 
he foft ſhells of the tritons! and then, 
frer ſun ſet, to ſkim on the ſurface of the 
raves round wild rocks and along ſequel- 
ered ſhores, where, perhaps, ſome penſive 
anderer comes to weep! Then would I 
oth his ſorrows with my ſweet muſic, 
nd offer him from a ſhell ſome of the de- 
icious fruit that hangs round Neptune's 
dalace.“ 


She was recalled from her reverie to a 
ere mortal ſupper, and could not forbear 
miling at the fancies ſhe had been indul- 


the ging, and at her conviction of the ſerious | 
ocdMliſpleaſure, which Madame Montoni would 
th 


ave expreſſed, could ſhe have been made 
Kcquainted with them. 
After 
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After ſupper, her aunt ſat late, but Mon. 
toni did not return, and ſhe at length retired : oſt 
to reſt, If Emily had admired the magnif. 
cence of the ſaloon, ſhe was not leſs ſurpriſed ſt 
on obſerving the half-furniſhed and forlon 
appearance of the apartments ſhe paſſed in | 
the way to her chamber, whither ſhe went 
through long ſuits of noble rooms, thai 
ſeemed, from their deſolate aſpe&, to haveſ 
been unoccupied for many years. On thelj 
walls of ſome were the faded remains off 
tapeſtry ; from others, painted in freſco, the 
damps had almoſt withdrawn both co-f 
lours and deſign. At length ſhe reached} 
her own chamber, ſpacious, deſolate, and 
lofty, like the reſt, with high lattices that 
opened towards the Adriatic, It brought 
gloomy images to her mind, but the view ot 
the Adriatic ſoon gave her others more airy, BW - 
among which was that of the ſea-nymph, 
whoſe delights ſhe had before amuſed her- 
ſelf with picturing; and, anxious to eſcape 
from ſerious reflections, ſhe now endes. 


voured to throw her fanciful ideas into 
train, 


rait 
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rain, and concluded the hour with com- 


eil Poing the following lines: 


N THESE AN YM R. 

i : 

BY Down, down a thouſand fathom deep, 

in Among the ſounding ſeas I go; 

ent ö Play round the foot of ev'ry ſteep | 
tat = Whoſe cliffs above the ocean grow. | 


VB There, within their ſecret caves, 

the I hear the mighty rivers roar ! 

of 8 And guide their ſtreams thro? Neptune's waves 
he To bleſs the green earth's inmoſt ſhore : 


o- And bid the freſhen'd waters glide, 
ed For ſern- crown'd nymphs of lake, or brook, 


nd Through winding woods and paſtures wide, 
Mat And many a wild, romantic nook, 
gt For this the nymphs, at fall of eve, 
of Oft dance upon the flow ry banks, 
ry, And ſing my name, and garlands weave 
ph To bear beneath the wave their thanks. 
) | 
ex- In coral bow'rs I love to lie, 
ape And hear the ſurges roll above, 
en- And through the waters view on high 


The proud ſhips ſail, aud gay clouds move. 


In, And 
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And oft at midnight's ſtilleſt hour, 
When ſummer ſeas the veſſel lave, 


I love to prove my charmful pow'r 
While floating on the moon-light wave. 


And when deep ſleep the crew has bound, 
And the ſad lover m̃uſing leans 

O'er the ſhip's fide, I breathe around 
Such ſtrains as ſpeak no mortal means ! 


O'er the dim waves his ſearching eye 
Sees but the veſſel's lengthen'd ſhade ; 
Above—the moon and azure ſky ; 


Entranc*d he hears, and half afraid! 


Sometimes, a fingle note I ſwell 
That, ſoftly ſweet, at diſtance dies! 
Then wake the magic of my ſhell, 
And choral voices round me riſe ! 


The trembling youth, charm'd by my ſtrain, 
Calls up the crew, who, ſilent, bend 
O'er the high deck, but lift in vain; 
My ſong is huſh'd, my wonders end! 


Within the mountain's woody bay, 
Where the tall bark at anchor rides, 
At twilight hour, with tritons gay, 
I dance upon the lapſing tides : 

Aud \ 


E 

And with my ſiſter-nymphs J ſport, 

Till the broad ſun looks o'er the floods; 
Then, ſwift we ſeek our cryſtal court, 
Deep in the wave, *mid Neptune's woods. 


In cool arcades and glaſſy halls 

We paſs the ſultry hours ef noon, 
Beyond wherever ſun-beam falls, 
Weaving ſea-flowers in gay feſtoon. 


The while we chant our ditties ſweet 
To ſome ſoft ſhell that warbles near; 
Join'd by the murmuring currents, fleet, 
That glide along our halls fo clear, 


There, the pale pearl and ſapphire blue, 
And ruby red, and em'rald green, 
Dart from the domes a changing hue, 


And ſparry columns deck the ſcene. 


When the dark fform ſcowls o'er the deep, 
And long, long peals of thunder ſound, 
On ſome high cliff my watch I keep 

O'er all the reſtleſs ſeas around: 


Till on the ridgy wave afar 

Comes the lone veſſel, labouring flow, 

Spreading the white foam in the air, 

With ſail and top-maſt bending low. 

Vox. IL, D Then, 


Aud 
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Then, plunge I *mid the ocean's roar, 
My way by quiv'ring lightnings ſhown, 
To guide the bark to peaceful ſhore, 
And huſh the ſailor's fearful groan. 


And if too late I reach its fide 

To fave it from the *whelming ſurge, 
1 call my dolphins o'er the tide, 

To bear the crew where iſles emerge, 


Their mournful ſpirits ſoon I cheer, 
While round the deſert coaſt I go, 
With warbled ſongs they faintly hear, 
Oft as the ſtormy guſt ſinks low. 


My muſic leads to lofty groves, 

That wild upon the ſea-bank wave ; 
Where ſweet fruits bloom, and freſh ſpring roves 
And cloſing boughs the tempeſt brave. 


Then, from the air ſpirits obey 

My potent voice they love ſo well, 

And, on the clouds, paint viſions gay, 
While ſtrains more ſweet at diſtance ſwell, 


And thus the lonely hours I cheat, 
Soothing the ſhipwreck'd ſailor's heart, 
Till from the waves the ſtorms retreat, 


And o'er the caſt the day · beams dart. 


Neptun 


„ 


Neptune. for this oft binds me faſt 
To rocks below, with coral chain, 


Till all the tempeſt's over-paſt, 
And drowning ſeamen cry in vain, 


Whoe'er ye are that love my lay, 
Come, when red ſun-ſet tints the wave, 
To the {till ſands, where fairies. play; 
There, in cool ſeas, I love to lave. 
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CHAP, III. 


ce He is a great obſerver, and he looks | 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays, 

Jj6ßf.. 4:4. AE OT SENT 

Seldom he ſmiles ; and ſmiles in ſuch a ſort, 

As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 

That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. 

Such men as he be never at heart's eaſe, 

When they behold a greater than themſelves.” 
JuLws Cs. 


M ON TONI and his companion did not 
return home, till many hours after the dawn 
had bluſhed upon the Adriatic, The ain 


groups, which had danced all night along eit! 
the colonnade of St. Mark, diſperſed befor of 
the morning, like ſo niany ſpirits. Mon rat] 
toni had been otherwiſe engaged; his ſou * 
was little ſuſceptible of light pleaſures. Ht K. 
delighted in the energies of the paſſions 5 R 


the difficulties and tempeſts of life, whit 
Wreck 


AR, 


no 
awl 

ail] 
long 
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wreck the happineſs of others, rouſed and 
ſtrengthened all the powers of his mind, 
and afforded him the higheſt enjoyments, 
of which his nature was capable. With- 
out ſome object of ſtrong intereſt, life 
was to him little more than a ſleep; and, 
when purſuits of real intereſt failed, he 
ſubſtituted artificial ones, till habit chan- 
ged their nature, and they ceaſed to be 
unreal, Of this kind was the habit of 
gaming, which he had adopted, firſt, 
for the purpoſe of relieving him from the 
languor of inaction, but had ſince purſued 
with the ardour of paſſion. In this occu- 
pation he had paſſed the night with Ca- 
vient and a party of young men, who had 
more money than rank, and more vice than 
either. Montoni deſpiſed the greater part 
of theſe for the inferiority of their talents, 
rather than for their vicious inclinations, 
and aſſociated with them only to make 


— 


them the inſtruments of his purpoſes. 


Among theſe, however, were ſome of ſupe- 
nor abilities, and a few whom Montoni 


© & Wy admitted 
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admitted to his intimacy, but even towards 
theſe he (till preſerved a deciſive and haugh. i 
ty air, which, while it impoſed ſubmiſſion 
on weak and timid minds, rouled the fierce 
hatred of ſtrong ones. He had, of courſe, 
many and bitter enemies ; but the rancour 
of their hatred proved the degree of his 
power; and, as power was his chief aim, 
he gloried more in ſuch hatred, than it was 
poſſible he could in being eſteemed, A 
feeling ſo tempered as that of eſteem, he 
deſpiſed, and would have deſpiſed himſelf 
alſo had he thought himſelf capable of be. 
ing flattered by it. 

Among the few whom he diſtinguiſhed, 
were the Signors Bertolini, Orſino, and Ve- 
rezzi. The firſt was a man of a gay tempe!, 
ſtrong paſſions, diſſipated, and of unbound 
ed extravagance, but generous, brave, and 
unſuſpicious. Orſino was reſerved, and 
| haughty loving power more than oſtents- 
tion; of a cruel and ſuſpic.ous temper; 
quick to feel an injury, and relentleſs inf 
avenging it; cunning and unſearchable in 

COntrivancy, 


( 5s ) 
contrivance, patient and indefatigable in 
the execution of his ſchemes. He had a 

perfect command of feature and of his 
paſſions, of which he had ſcarcely any, but 

pride, revenge, and avarice; and, in the 

gratification of theſe, few conſiderations had 

power to reſtrain him, few obſtacles to 
E withſtand the depth of his ſtratagems. This 
man was the chief favourite of Montoni. 
Verezzi was a man of ſome talent, of fiery 
imagination, and the ſlave of alternate 
paſſions, He was gay, voluptuous, and 
e: daring; yet had neither perſeverance or 
true courage, and was meanly ſelfiſh in all 
his aims, Quick to form ſchemes, and ſan- 
guine in his hope of fucceſs, he was the firſt 
to undertake, and to abandon, not only his 
own plans, but thoſe adopted from other 
perſons. Proud and impetuous, he revolted 
againſt all ſubordination; yet thoſe who 
were acquainted with his character, and 
watched the turn of his paſſions, could lead 
him like a child. 
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Such were the friends whom Montoni in- 
troduced to his family and his table, on the 
day after his arrival at Venice. There were 
alſo of the party a Venetian nobleman, 
Count Morano, and a Signora Livona, 
whom Montoni had introduced to his wife, 
as a lady of diſtinguiſhed merit, and who, 
having called in the morning to welcome 
her to Venice, had been requeſted to be of 
the dinner party. 0 

Madame Montoni received, with a very 
ill grace, the compliments of the Signors, 
She diſliked them, becauſe they were the 
friends of her huſband , hated them, becauſe 
ſhe believed they had contributed to detain 
him abroad till ſo late an hour of the 
preceding morning; and envied them, ſince, 


conſcious of her own want of influence, ſhe 


was convinced, that he preferred their ſociety 


to her own. The rank of Count Morano pro- 


cured him that diſtinction which ſhe reful- 
ed to the reſt of the company. The haughiy 


ſullenneſs of her countenance and manner, 
and 


($7 3 
and the oſtentatious extravagance of her 
dreſs, for ſhe had not yet adopted the Vene- 
tian habit, were ſtrikingly contraſted by the 
beauty, modeſty, ſweetneſs and ſimplicity 
of Emily, who obſerved, with more atten- 
tion than pleaſure, the party around her. 
The beauty and faſcinating manners of 
Signora Livona, however, won her invo- 
luntary regard ; while the ſweetneſs of her 
accents and her air of gentle kindneſs 


awakened with Emily thoſe pleaſing affec- 
tions, which ſo long had ſlumbered. 


In the cool of the evening the party em- 
barked in Montoni's gondola, and rowed 


out upon the ſea, The red glow of ſun- 
ſet {till touched the waves, and lingered in 
the weſt, where the melancholy gleam 
ſeemed ſlowly expiring, while the dark blue 
of the. upper æther began to twinkle with 
ſtars. Emily ſat, given up to penſive and 
ſweet emotions. The ſmoothneſs of the 
water, over which ſhe glided, its reflected 
images—a new heaven and trembling ſtars 
below the waves, with ſhadowy outlines of 
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„ 
towers and porticos, conſpired with the 
ſtillneſs of the hour, interrupted only by 
the paſſing wave, or the notes of diſtant 
muſic, to raiſe thoſe emotions to enthuſiaſm. 
As ſhe liſtened to the meaſured ſound of the 


oars, and to the remote warblings that came 
in the breeze, her ſoftened mind returned 


to the memory of St. Aubert and to Valan- 
court, and tears ſtole to her eyes. The 
rays of the moon, ſtrengthening as the ſha- 
dows deepened, ſoon after threw a ſilvery 
gleam upon her. countenance, which was 
partly ſhaded by a thin black veil, and 
touched it with inimitable ſoftneſs, Hers 
was the contour of a Madona, with the 
_ ſenſibility of a Magdalen; and the penſive 
uplifted eye, with the tear that glittered on 
her cheek, confirmed the expreſſion of the 

character. , 
The laſt ſtrain of diſtant muſic now died 
in air, for the gondola was far upon the 
waves, and the party determined to have 
muſic of their own. The Count Morano, 
who ſat next to Emily, and who had been 
obſerving 


— — 
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obſerving her for ſome time in ſilence, 
ſnatched up a lute, and ſtruck the chords 
with the finger of harmony herſelf, while 
his voice, a fine tenor, accompanied them 
in a rondeau full of tender ſadneſs. To 
him, indeed, might have been applied that 
beautiful exhortation of an Engliſh poet, 
had it then exiſted : 


.. . » © Strike up, my maſter, 
But touch the ſtrings with a religious ſoftneſs ! 
Teach ſounds to languiih through the night's dull ear 
Till Melancholy ftarts from off her couch, 
And Careleſſneſs grows convert to Attention.” 


With ſuch powers of expreſſion the Count 
ſung the following | 


RONDEAU. 


Soſt as yon ſilver ray, that ſleeps 

Upon the ocean's trembling tide; 

Zoft as the air, that lightly ſweeps ; 
Yon fail, that ſwells in ſtately pride: 


Soft as the ſurge's ſtealing note, 

Chat dies along the diſtant ſhores, 

Or warbled ſtrain, that ſinks remote 

So ſoft the ſigh my boſom pours ! 

D © True 
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True as the wave to Cynthia's ray, 
True as the veſſel to the breeze, 
True as the ſoul to muſic's ſway, 
Or muſic to Venetian ſeas : 
* 
Soft as yon ſilver beams, that ſleep 
Upon the ocean's trembling breaft ; 
So ſoft, ſo true, fond Love ſhall weep, 
So ſoft, ſo true, with hee ſhall reſt, 


The cadence with which he returned 
from the laſt ſtanza to a repetition of the 
firſt; the fine modulation in which his 
voice ſtole upon the firſt line, and the pa- 
thetic energy with which it pronounced the 
laſt, were ſuch as only exquiſite taſte could 
give. When he had concluded, he gave 
the lute with a ſigh to Emily, who, to avoid 
any appearance of affectation, immediately 
began to play. She ſung a melancholy 
little air, one of the popular ſongs of her 
native province, with a ſimplicity and pa- 
thos that made it enchanting. But its 
well-known melody brought ſo forcibly to 
her fancy the ſcenes and the perſons, among 

which 
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E hich ſhe had often heard it, that her ſpi- 
rits were overcome, her voice trembled and 
ceaſed—and the ſtrings of the lute were 
{truck with a diſordergd hand; till, aſhamed 
of the emotion ſhe had betrayed, ſhe ſud- 
denly paſſed on to a ſong ſo gay and airy, 
that the ſteps of the dance ſeemed almoſt 

to echo to the notes. Braviſ/imo ! burſt 
; [8 inſtantly from the lips of her delighted 
auditors, and ſhe was compelled to repeat 
the air, Among the compliments that 
followed, thoſe of the Count were not the 
leaſt audible, and they had nat concluded, 
when Emily gave the inſtrument to Signora 


: Iivona, whoſe voice accompanied it with 
N true Italian taſte. 

ly Afterwards the Count, Emily, Cavigni, 
Iy and the Signora, ſung canzonettes, accom- 


panied by a couple of lutes and a few other 
inſtruments, Sometimes the inſtruments 
ſuddenly ceaſed, and the voices dropped 
trom the full ſwell of harmony into a low 
chant ; then, after a deep pauſe, they roſe 
3 by degrees, the inſtruments one by one 
ſtriking 
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ſtriking up, till the loud and full chorus 

ſ6ared again to heaven 
Meanwhile, Montoni, who was weary of 
this harmony, was conſidering how he 
might diſengage himſelf from his party, 
or withdraw with ſuch of it as would be 
willing to play, to a Caſino, In a pauſe of 
the muſic, he propoſed returning to ſhore, 
a propoſal which Orſino eagerly ſeconded, 
but which the Count and the other gentle- 

men as warmly oppoſed. 
| Montoni till meditated how he might 
excule himſelf from longer attendance upon 
the Count, for to him only he thought ex- 
cuſe neceſſary, and how he' might get to 
land, till the gondolieri of an empty boat, 
returning to Venice, hailed his people. 
Without troubling himſelf longer about 
an excuſe, he ſeized this opportunity of 
going thither, and, committing the ladies to 
the care of his friends, departed with Or- 
ſino, while Emily, for the firſt. time, ſaw 
him go with regret; for ſhe conſidered 
his preſence a protection, though ſhe knew 
not 
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not what ſhe ſhould fear. He landed at St. 
Mark's, and, hurrying to a Caſino, was ſoon 
loſt amidſt a crowd of gameſters, 

Meanwhile, the Count having ſecretly 
diſpatched a ſervant in Montoni's boat, for 
his own gondola and muſicians, Emily 
heard, without knowing his project, the 


„ey fat on the ſtern of the boat, and ſaw 
„ me tremulous gleam of the moon-light 
- WW wave, which their oars diſturbed. Preſently 
ſhe heard the found of inſtruments, and 
then a full ſymphony ſwelled on the air, and, 
the boats meeting, the gondolieri hailed 
each other. The Count then explaining 
himſelf, the party removed into his gondola, 
which was embelliſhed with all that taſte 
could beſtow. 

While they partook of a collation of 
fruits and ice, the whole band, follow- 
ing at a diſtance, in the other boat, 


ſtrains, and the Count, who had again ſeated 
himſelf by Emily, paid her unremitted at- 
rention, 


gay ſong of gondolieri approaching, as 


played the moſt ſweet and enchanting 


could fee, hear, ſpeak to no perſon, but 
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tention, and ſometimes, in a low but im. 
paſſioned voice, uttered compliments which 
ſhe could not miſunderſtand. To avoid 
them ſhe converſed with Signora Livona, 
and her manner to the Count aſſumed x 
mild reſerve, which, though dignified, was 
too gentle to repreſs his aſſiduities: he 


Emily, while Cavigni obſerved him noy 
and then, with a look of diſpleaſure, and 
Emily, with one of uncaſineſs. She now 
wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to return to 
Venice, but it was near midnight before 
the gondolas approached St. Mark's Place, 
where the voice of gaiety and ſong wa 
loud, The buſy hum of mingling ſounds 
was heard at a conliderable diſtance on the 
water, and, had not a bright moon-light 
diſcovered the city, with its terraces and 
towers, a ſtranger would almoſt have 
credited the fabled wonders of Neptune's 
court, and believed, that the tumult aroſe 
from beneath the waves. 


They landed at St. Mark's, where the 
gaiety 


op 


gaiety of the colonnades and the beauty of 
the night, made Madame Montoni willing- 


ly ſubmit to the Count's ſolicitations to join 
the promenade, and afterwards to takea ſup- 
per with the reſt of the party, at his Caſino, 
If any thing could have diſſipated Emily's 
uneaſineſs, it would have been the grandeur, 
gaiety, and novelty of the ſurrounding ſcene, 
adorned with Palladio's palaces, and buſy 
with parties of maſqueraders. 

At length they withdrew to the Caſino, 
which was fitted up with infinite taſte, and 
where a ſplendid banquet was prepared; 
but here Emily's reſerve made the Count 
perceive, that it was neceſſary for his intereſt 
to win the favour of Madame Montoni, 
which, from the condeſcenſion ſhe had al- 
ready ſhewn to him, appeared to be an 
achievement of no great difficulty, He 
transferred, therefore, part of his attention 
from Emily to her aunt, who felt roo much 


flattered by the diſtinction even to diſguiſe 


her emotion; and, before the party broke 
up, he had entirely engaged the eſteem of 
Madame 


„ 
Madame Montoni. Whenever he addreſſed 
her, her ungracious countenance relaxed 


into fmiles, and to whatever he propoſed 
ſhe aſſented. He invited her, with the ref 


of the party, to take coffee, in his box at the hd 
opera, on the following evening, and Emily - 
heard the invitation accepted, with ſtrong A 

ec 


anxiety concerning the means of excuſing 
herſelf from attending Madame Montoni 3 

thither. | 
It was very late before their gondola was 
ordered, and Emily's ſurpriſe was extreme, 
when, on quitting the Caſino, ſhe beheld 
the broad ſun rifing out of the Adriatic, 
while St. Mark's Place was yet crowded 
with company. Sleep had long weighed 
heavily on her eyes, but now the freſh ſea- 
breeze revived her, and ſhe would have 
quitted the ſcene with regret, had not the 
Count been preſent, performing the duty, 
which he had impoſed upon himſelf, of 
eſcorting them home. There they heard 
that Montoni was not yet returned; and 
his wife, retiring in diſpleaſure to her apart- 
ment, 


4 
ment, at length releaſed Emily from the fa- 
tigue of further attendance. 4 

Montoni came home late in the morn- 
ing, in a very ill humour, having loſt con- 
fiderably at play, and, before he withdrew 
to reſt, had a private conference with Ca- 
vigni, whoſe manner, on the following day, 
ſeemed to tell, that the ſubject of it had not 
been pleaſing to him, 

In the evening, Madame Montoni, who, 
during the day, had obſerved a ſullen ſilence 
towards her huſband, received viſits from 
ſome Venetian ladies, with whoſe ſweet 
manners Emily was particularly charmed, 


g They had an air of eaſe and Kindneſs to- 
1 WW wards the ſtrangers, as if they had been their 


familiar friends for years; and their con- 
verſation was by turns tender, ſentimental, 


and gay. Madame, though ſhe had no 
taſte for ſuch converſation, and whoſe 
coarſeneſs and ſelfiſhneſs ſometimes exhi- 
bited a ludicrous contraſt to their exceſſive 
refinement, could not remain wholly inſen- 
üble to the captivations of their manner. 

In 
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In a pauſe of converſation, a lady who 
was called Signora Herminia took up a 
Jute, and began to play and ſing, with as 
much caſy gaiety, as if ſhe had been alone, 
Her voice was uncommonly rich 1n tone, 
and various in expreſſion, yet ſhe appeared 
to be entirely unconicious of 1ts powers, 
and meant nothing leſs than to diſplay 
them. She ſung from the gaiety of her 
heart, as ſhe ſat with her veil half thrown 
back, holding gracefully the Jute, under 
the ſpreading foliage and flowers of ſome 
plants, that roſe from baſkets, and inter- 
laced one of the lattices of the ſaloon, 
Emily, retiring a little from the.company, 
ſketched her figure, with the miniature 
ſcenery around her, and drew a very in— 
tereſting picture, which, though it would 
not, perhaps, have borne criticiſm, had ſpi- 


Tit and taſte enough to awaken both the 


fancy and the heart. When ſhe had fin:ſh- 
ed it, ſhe preſented it to the beautiful ori. 
ginal, who was delighted with the offering, 
as well as the ſentiment it conveyed, and 


aſſured 
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aſſured Emily, with a ſmile of captivating 
ſweetneſs, that ſhe ſhould preſerve it as a 
pledge of her friendſhip. 

In the evening Cavigni joined the ladies, 
but Montoni had other engagements; and 
they embarked in the gondola for St. 
Mark's, where the ſame gay company 
ſcemed to flutter as on the preceding night. 
The cool breeze, the glaſly ſea, the gentle 
ſound of its waves, and the ſweeter mur. 
mur of diſtant muſic; the lofty porticos and 
arcades, and the happy groups that ſaun- 
tered beneath them; theſe, with every fea- 
ture and circumſtance of the ſcene, united 
to charm Emily, no longer teaſed by the 
officious attentions of Count Morano. But, 
as ſhe looked upon the moon-ligat ſea, un- 
dulating along the walls of St. Mark, and, 
lingering for a moment over thoſe walls, 
caught the ſwegt and melancholy ſong of 
ſome rondolier $ he ſat in his boat below, 
waiting for his maſter, her ſoftened mind 
returned to the memory of her home, of 

her 


„ 
her friends, and of all that was dear in her 
native country. 

After walking ſome time, they ſat down at 
the door of a Caſino, and, while Cavigni was 
accommodating them with coffee and ice, 
were Joined by Count Morano. He ſought 
Emily with a look of impatient delight, 
who, remembering all the attention he had 
ſhewn her on the preceding evening, was 
compelled, as before, to ſhrink from his 
aſſiduities into a timid reſerve, except when 
ſhe converſed with Signora Herminia and Wh. 
the other ladies of her party. 

It was near midnight before they with- 
drew to the opera, where Emily was not ſo 
charmed but that, when ſhe remembered 
the ſcene ſhe had juſt quitted, ſhe felt how 
infinitely inferior all the ſplendour of art is 
to the ſublimity of nature. Her heart was 
not now affected, tears bf admiration did 
not ſtart to her eyes, as when ſhe viewed 
the vaſt expanſe of ocean, the grandeur 
of the heavens, and liſtened to the rolling 

waters, 
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waters, and to the faint muſic that, at in- 
Wtcrvals, mingled with their roar, Remem- 
bering theſe, the ſcene before her faded into 
inſignificance. | 

Of the evening, which paſſed on without 
any particular incident, ſhe wiſhed the con- 
cluſion, that ſhe might eſcape from the at- 
tentions of the Count; and, as oppoſite 
qualities frequently attract each other in our 
a Wthoughts, thus Emily, when ſhe looked on 
Count Morano, remembered Valancourt, 
and a ſigh ſometimes followed the recol- 
lection, 
Several weeks paſſed in the courſe of 
cuſtomary viſits, during which nothing re- 
markable occurred. Emily was amuſed 
by the manners and ſcenes that ſurrounded * 
her, ſo different from thoſe of France, but 
where Count Morano, too frequently for 
er comfort, contrived to introduce him- 
elf. His manner, figure and accompliſh- 

ents, which were generally admired, 
Emily would, perhaps, have admired alſo, 
had her heart been diſengaged from Va- 
lancourt, 


OW 
t 18 
did 
wed 


leur 


ers, 


his wife's uncle, at his villa on the Brent, 


ſince they left France, Montoni had nat 
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lancourt, and had the Count forborne 9 
perſecute her with officious attentions, dur. 
ing which ſhe obſerved ſome traits in hi 
character, that prejudiced her againſt wha. 
ever might otherwiſe be good in it. 

Soon after his arrival at Venice, Mon. 
toni received a packet from M. Queſne| 
in which the latter mentioned the death d 


ic: 


el 


INC 


and that, in conſequence cf this event, he 
ſhould haſten to take poſſeſſion of tha 
eſtate and of other effects bequeathed ti 
him. This uncle was the brother d 
Madame Queſnel's late mother ; Monton 
was related to her by the father's fide; and 
though he could have had neither claim nar 
expectation concerning theſe poſſeſſions, tt 
could ſcarcely conceal the envy which M 
Queſnel's letter excited. 

Emily had obſerved wich concern, that 


even affected kindneſs towards her aun 
and that, after treating her, ar firſt, witl 
neglect, he now met her with uniform ill 

humou 
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umour and reſerve. She had never ſup- 
oſcd, that her aunt's foibles could have 
ſcaped the diſcernment of Montoni, or 
hat her mind or figure wete of a kind to 
eſerve his attention. Her ſurpriſe, there- 
ore, at this match, had been extreme; but 
ince- he had made the choice, ſhe did not 
uſpect that he would ſo openly have diſco- 
overed his contempt of it. But Montoni, 
ho had been allured by the ſeeming wealth 
þf Madame Cheron, was now ſeverely dil. 
pointed by her comparative poverty, and 
ighly exaſperated by the deceit ſhe had 
mployed to conceal it, till concealment 
as no longer neceſſary. He had been 
leceived in an affair, wherein he meant to 
e the decciver; outwitted by the ſuperior 
unning of a woman, whoſe underſtanding 
e deſpiſcd, and to whom he had ſacrificed 
is pride and his liberty, without ſaving 
imſelf from the ruin, which had impended 
ver his head. Madame Montoni had 
aun ontrived to have the greateſt part of what 
e really did poſſeſs, ſettled upon herſelt; 
Yor, II. E what 


quate both to her huſband's expeRation; 
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what remained, though it was totally inade. 


and to his neceſſities, he had converted into 
money, and brought with him to Venice 
that he might a little longer delude ſociety, 
and make a laſt effort to regain the fortune 

he had loſt. 
The hints which had been thrown out t6 
Valancourt, concerning Montoni's charac 
ter and condition, were too true; but it 
was now left to time and occaſion, to un Mee 
fold the circumſtances, both of what had bl. 

and of what had not been hinted, and to 
time and occaſion we commit them. 
Madame Montoni was not of a nature i 
bear injuries with meekneſs, or to reſent 
them with dignity : her exaſperated pri 
diſplayed itſelf in all the violence and 
acrimony of a little, or at leaft of an il 
regulated mind. She would not acknov- 
ledge, even to herſelf, that ſhe had in at 
degree provoked contempt by her dupl 
city, but weakly perſiſted in believing, thi 
ſhe alone was to be. * and Monta 
. alen 


E 

alone to be cenſuted; for, as her mind had 

aturally little perception of moral obliga- 

tion, ſhe ſeldom underſtood its force but 

when it happened to -be violated towards 

herſelf : her vanity had already been ſevere- 

y ſhocked by a diſcovery of Monton!'s 

contempt; it remained to be farther re- 
proved by a diſcovery of his circumſtances, 
is manſion at Venice, though its furniture 
difcovered a part of the truth to unprejudi- 
un ced perſons, told nothing to thoſe who were 
ad, blinded by a reſolution to believe whatever 
they wiſhed. Madame Montoni ſtill thought 
herſelf little lefs than a princeſs, poſſeſſing 
palace at Venice, and a caſtle among the 
\pennines. To the caſtle di Udolpho, in- 
feed, Montoni ſometimes talked of going 
for a few weeks to examine into its condte 
wih ion, and to receive ſome rents; for it ap- 
feared that he had not been there for two 
years, and that, during this period, it had 


deen inhabited only by an old ſervant, whom 
ae called his ſteward. © 


E 2 Emily 


Emily liſtened to the mention of this 
Journey with pleaſure, for ſhe not only ex. 
pected from it new ideas, but a releaſe 
from the perſevering aſſiduities of Count 
Morano. In the country, too, ſhe would 
have leiſure to think of Valancourt, and to 
indulge the melancholy, which his image, 
and a recollection of the ſcenes of La Val. 
lee, always bleſſed with the memory of her 
parents, awakened. The ideal ſcenes were 
dearer, and more ſoothing to her heart, 
than all the ſplendour of gay aſſemblies; 
they were a kind of taliſman that expelled 
the poiſon of temporary evils, and ſupport- 
ed her hopes of happy days : they appearel 
like a beautiful landſcape, lighted up by a 
gleam of ſunſhine, and ſeen through a per- 
ſpective of dark and rugged rocks. 

But Count Morano did not long confine 
himſelf to ſilent aſſiduities; he declared 
his paſſion to Emily, and made propo- 
ſals to Montoni, who encouraged, thoug| 
W rejected, him: with Montoni for his 

F friend, 
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friend, and an abundance of vanity to de- 
jude him, he did not deſpair of ſucceſs. 
Emily was aſtoniſhed and highly diſguſted 
at his perſeverance, after ſhe had explained 
her ſentiments with a frankneſs that would 
to not allow him to miſunderſtand them. 

© He now paſſed the greater part of his 
time at Montoni's, dining there almoſt 
daily, and attending Madame and Emily 
wherever they went; and all this, notwith- 
ſtanding the uniform” reſerve of Emily, 
whoſe aunt ſeemed as anxious as Montoni 
to promote this marriage; and would never 
diſpenſe with her attendance at any aſſembly 
where the Count propoſed to be preſent. < 
| Montoni now ſaid nothing of his intended 
journey, of which Emily waited impatiently 
to hear; and he was ſeldom at home but 
when the Count, or Signor Orfino, was there, 
for between himſelf and Cavigni a coolneſs 
ſeemed to ſubſiſt, though the latter re- 
mained in his houſe. With Orſino, Mon- 
toni was frequently cloſeted for hours to- 
gether, and, whatever might be the buſi- 


E 3 nels, 
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neſs, upon which they conſulted, it ap. 
peared to be of conſequence, ſince Mon. 
toni often ſacrificed to it his favourite 
- Paſſion for play, and remained at home the 
whole night. There was ſomewhat d 
privacy, too, in the manner of Orlſino\ 
viſits, which had never before occurred, 
and. which excited not only ſurpriſe, but 


ſome degree of alarm in Emily's mind, th 
who had unwillingly diſcovered much dan 
bis character when he had moſt endes ſee 
voured to diſguiſe it. After theſe viſits Wei 


Montoni was often more thoughtful tha 
uſual; ſometimes the deep workings d 
his mind entirely abſtracted him from ſur 
rounding objects, and threw a gloom over 
his viſage that rendered it terrible; at 
| Others, his eyes ſeemed almoſt to flak 
fire, and all the energies of his ſoul appear 
ed to be rouſed for ſome great enterprise 
Emily obſerved theſe written characters d 
his thoughts wich deep intereſt, and not 
without ſome degree of awe, when ſhe con. 
ſidered that ſhe was entirely in his power; but 

55 forbore 
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forbore even to hint her fears, or her obſer- 
vations, to Madame Montoni, who diſcern- 
ed nothing in her huſband, at theſe times, 
but his uſual ſternneſs. 
A ſecond letter from M. Queſnel an- 
nounced the arrival of himſelf and his lady 
at the villa Miarenti; ſtated ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of his good fortune, reſpecting 
the affair that had brought him into Italy; 
and concluded with an earneſt requeſt to 
ſee Montoni, his wife and. niece, at his new 
eſtate. 6 

Emily receiyed, about the ſame period, 
much more intereſting letter, and which 
ſoothed for a while every anxiety of her 
heart, Valancourt, hoping ſhe might be 
ſtill at Venice, had. truſted a letter to the 
ordinary poſt, that told her of his health, 
and of his unceaſing and anxious affection. 
He had lingered at T holouſe for ſome time 
after her departure, that he might indulge 
the melancholy pleaſure of wandering 
through the ſcenes where he had been ac-- 
cuſtomed to. behold her, and. had. thence 
E 4. gone. 
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gone to his brother's chateau, which was in 
the neighbourhood of La Vallée. Having 
mentioned this, he added, If the duty 
of attending my regiment did not require 
my departure, I know not when I ſhoull 
have reſolution enough to quit the neigh. 
bourhood of a place which is endeared by 
the remembrance of you. The vicinity to 
La Vallée has alone detained me thus long 
at Eſtuviere: I frequently ride thither ear 
in the morning, that I may wander, at 
leiſure, through the day, among ſcenes 
which were once your home, where I have 
been accuſtomed to ſee you, and to heat 
you converſe. I have renewed my ac- 
quaintance with the good old Therela, 
who rejoiced to ſee me, that ſhe might talk 
of you: I need not ſay how much thi 
circumſtance attached me to her, or hoy 
eagerly I liſtened to her upon her favourite 
ſubject. You will gueſs the motive that 
firſt induced me to make myſelf known to 
Thereſa: it was, indeed, no other than 
that of gaining admittance into the chateau 
and 
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and gardens, which my Emily had ſo late 
ly inhabited: here, then, I wander, and 
meet your image under every ſhade : but 
chiefly I love to fit beneath the ſpreading 
branches of your favourite plane, where 
once, Emily, we fat together ; where I firſt 
br Wl vencured to tell you, that I loved. O 
oF Emily ! the remembrance of thoſe moments 
no WF overcomes me-! fit loſt in reverie—1 en- 
rl deavour to fee you dimly through my tears, 
in all the heaven of peace and innocence, | 
fuch as you then appeared to me; to hear 
again the accents of that voice, which then 
thrilled my heart with tenderneſs and hope. 
| lean on the wall of the terrace; where we 
together watched the-rapid current of the 
Garonne below, while I deſcribed the wild 
ſcenery about its fource, but thought only of 
you. O Emily! are theſe moments paſſed 
for ever—will they never more return ?” 

In another part of his lerter he” wrote 
thus. * You fee my letter is dated on many 
different days, and, if you look back to 
the firſt, you will perceive, that I began to 
E 5 write 
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write ſoon after your departure from France, 
To write was, indeed, the only employment 
that withdrew me from my own melancholy, 


and rendered your abſence ſupportable, or 
rather, it ſeemed to deſtroy abſence ; for, 


when I was converſing with you on paper, 
and telling you every ſentiment and affec. 


tion of my heart, you almoſt appeared to 


be preſent. This employment has been 
from time ta. time my chief conſolation, 
and I have deferred ſending off my packet, 
merely for the comfort of prolonging it, 
though it was certain, that what I had 
written, was written to no purpoſe till you 
received it. Whenever my mind has been 
more than uſually depreſſed I have come 
to pour forth its ſorrows to you, and have 


always found conſolation; and, when any 


little occyrrence has intereſted my heart, 
and given a gleam of joy to my ſpirits, I 
have haſtened to communicate it to you, 
and have received reflected ſatisfaction, 
Thus, my letter is a kind of picture of my 
life and of my thoughts for the laſt * 
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and tllus, though it has been deeply intereſt. 
ing to me, while I wrote it, and I dare hope 
will, for the ſame reaſon, be not indifferent 
co you, yet to other readers it would ſeem 
, WH to abound only in frivolities. Thus it is 
„always, when we attempt to deſcribe the finer 
. WH movements of the heart, for they are too fine 
so be diſcerned, they can only be experi- 
enced, and are therefore paſſed over by the 
indifferent obſerver, while the intereſted one 
feels, that all deſcription is imperfect. and 
unneceſſary, except as it may prove the 
ſincerity of the writer, and ſooth his own 
ſufferings, You will pardon all this. ego- 
tiſm - for I am a lover. 

« I have juſt heard of a . 
which entirely deſtroys all my fairy para- 
diſe of ideal delight, and which will recon- 
eile me to the neceſſity of returning to my 
regiment, for I muſt no longer wander be- 
neath the beloved ſhades, where 1 have been 


n, accuſtomed to meer you in thought. —La 
ny WR Vallee-is let! I have reaſon to believe this 


is. without your knowledge, from what 
E 6 Thereſa 
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"Thereſa told me this morning, and, there." 
fore, I mention the circumſtance, She ſhed 
tears, while ſhe related, that ſhe was going 
to leave the ſervice of her dear miſtreſs, and 

the chateau where ſhe had lived ſo many 
happy years; and all this, added ſhe, with. 
out evena letter from Mademoiſelle to ſoften 
the news; but it is all Monſ. Queſnel's do. 
ings, and ] dare ſay ſhe does not even __ 

what is going forward. | 

„ Thereſa added, That ſhe had received 
a letter from-him, informing her the chateay 
was let, and that, as her ſervices would no 
longer be required, ſhe muſt quit the place, 
on that day week, when the new tenant 
would arrive. | 
« Thereſa had been furprifed by a viſit 
from M. Queſnel, ſome time before the re 
ceipt of this letter, who was accompanied 
by a ſtranger that viewed the premiles with 
much curiolity.” 4 
Towards the concluſion of his wand 
which is dated a, week after this ſentence, 
Valancourt adds, © I have received a ſum- 
n mons 


„ 
mons from my regiment, and I join it 
without regret, ſince I am ſhut out from 
the ſcenes that are ſo intereſting to my heart. 
| rode to La Vallée this morning, and heard 
that the new tenant was arrived, afid that 
Thereſa was gone. I ſhould not treat the 
ſubject thus familiarly if I did not believe 
you to be uninformed of this diſpoſal. of 
our houſe; for your ſatisfaction I have 
efleavoured to learn ſomething of the cha- 
| {Wratter and fortune of your tenant, but wich- 
u Wout ſucceſs. He is a gentleman, they ſay, 
o Hand this is all I can hear. The place, as I 
„ WH wandered round the boundaries, appeared 
it WW more melancholy to my imagination, than 
| had ever ſeen it. I wiſhed earneſtly to 
ir WY have got admittance, that I might have 
taken another leave of your favourite plane- 
tree, and thought of you ence more beneath 
its ſhade: but I forbore to tempt the cu- 
nolity of ſtrangers: the fiſhing-houſe in the 
woods, however, was ſtill open to me; thi- 
ther I went, and paſſed an hour, which I 
cannot even look back upon without emo- 
| tion. 


on the meaſure, both ſurpriſed and ſhocked 
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tion. 0 Emily] ſurely. we are not ſepa 
rated for ever—{urely we * live for each 
other!“ 

This letter brought many tears to Emily 
eyes; tears of tenderneſs and ſatisfaction 
on learning that Valancourt was well, and 
that time and abſence had in no degree 
effaced her image from his-heart. There 
were paſſages in this letter which particu. 
larly affected her, ſuch as thoſe. deſcribing 
his viſits to La Vallée, and the ſentiments 
of delicate affection that its ſcenes had 
awakened. It was a confiderable time before 
her mind was ſufficiently abſtracted from 
Valancourt to feel the force of his intelligence 
concerning La Vallée. That Monſ. Queine| 
ſhould let it, without even confulting het 


her, particularly as it proved the abſolute 
authority he thought himſelf. entitled to 
exerciſe in her affairs. It is true, he had 
propoſed, before ſhe' left France, that the 
chateau ſhould be let, during her abſence, 
and to the ceconomical . prudence. of this 

ſhe 
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e had nothing to object; but the com- 
itting what had been her father's villa to 
e power and caprice of ſtrangers, and the 
priving herſelf of a ſure home, ſhould. 
y unhappy circumſtances make her look 
xck to her home as an aſylum, were con- 
derations that made her, even then, 
rongly oppoſe the meaſure. Her father, 
do, in his laſt hour, had received from her 
ſolemn promiſe never to diſpoſe of La 
Fallce; and this ſhe conſidered. as in 
dme degree violated if the ſuffered the 
lace to be let. But it was now evident. 
ith how. little reſpe& M. Queſnel had: 
parded. theſe objections, and. how inſig- 
ificant he conſidered every obſtacle to pe- 
uniary advantage, It appeared, alſo, that 

e had not even condeſcended to in- 
orm Montoni of the ſtep he had taken, 
Ince no motive was evident for Montoni's 
oncealing the circumſtance from her, if it 
ad been made known to him: this both diſ- 
leaſed and ſurpriſed her; but the chief ſub- 
ts of her uneaſineſs were the temporary 
diſpoſal: 


3. 3 
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diſpoſal of La Vallée, and the diſmiſſiq 
of her father's old and faithful ſervant, 
* Poor Thereſa,” ſaid Emily, © thou hadf 
not ſaved much in thy fervitude, for thay 

waſt always tender towards the poor, and 
believedſt thou ſhouldſt die in the family 
where thy beſt years had been ſpent 
Poor Therefa ! —now art thou turned out 
in thy old age to ſeek thy bread!” 
Emily wept bitterly as theſe thoughts 
paſſed over her mind, and ſhe determined 
to confider what could be done for Thereſi 
and to” talk very explicitly to M. Quelſne 
on the ſubject; but ſhe much feared tha 
his cold heart could feel only for itſelf. She 
determined alfo to enquire whether he h je 
made any mention of her affairs, in his kt it 
ters to, Montoni, who ſoon gave her ta 
opportunity ſhe ſought, by deſiring tha 
ſhe would attend him in his ſtudy, Sn 
had little doubt, that the interview was in, 
- tended for the purpoſe of communicating 
to her a part of M. Queſnel's letter co 
cerning the tranſactions at La Vallée, and 
ſhe 


1 

he obeyed him immediately. Montoni 
was alone. 

I have juſt been writing to Monſ. 
Queſnel,” ſaid he when Emily appeared, 
* in reply to the letter I received from 
him a few days ago, and I wiſhed to talk 
to you upon a __ that deen part 
ous of it,” 


* ] alſo wiſhed to ſpeak with you on 


ts this topic, fir,” ſaid Emily. 
* « It is a ſubject of ſome intereſt to you, 
ela 


undoubtedly,” rejoined Montoni, © and I 
think you muſt ſee it in the light that I 
do; indeed it will not bear any other. I 
truſt you will agree with me, that any ob- 
jection founded on ſentiment, as they call 
it, ought to yield to circumſtances of folid 
advantage.“ 

* Granting this, ſir,“ replied Emily, 
modeſtly, © thoſe of humanity ought ſurely 
to be attended to. But I fear it is now too 
late to deliberate upon this plan, and I muſt 


regret, that it is no oo. wk in my Pune to 
reject it,” 


«lt 
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It is too late,” ſaid Montoni, “ hy 
ſince it is ſo, I am pleaſed to obſerve, thu 
you ſubmit to reaſon and neceſſity with. | 
out indulging uſcleſs complaint, I applaud 
this conduct exceedingly, the more, per. 
haps, ſince it diſcovers a ſtrength of mind 
ſeldom obſervable in your. ſex. When 
you are older you will look back with gras 
titudeto the friends who aſſiſted in reſcuing 
you from the romantic illuſions of ſenti. 
ment, and will perceive, that they are only 
the ſnares of childhood, and ſhould be 
vanquiſhed the moment you eſcape from 
the nurſery. I have not cloſed my letter, 
and you may add a few lines to inform your 
uncle of your acquieſcence, Tou wil 
ſoon ſee him, for it is my intention to take 
you, with Madame Montoni, in a few days 
to Miarenti, and you can then talk over 

the affair.” f 
Emily wrote on the oppoſite page of the 

paper as follows : 

elt is now uſeleſs, fir, for me to remon- 
ſtrate upon the circumſtances of which 
: Signor 


| N ) 

ut MWsignor Montoni informs me that he has 
ritten. I could have wiſhed, at leaſt, that 
h. the affair had been concluded with leſs pre- 
cipitation, that I might have taught myſelf 


r- ¶ o ſubdue ſome prejudices, as the Signor 
nd Malls them, which ſtill linger in my heart. 
en As it is, I ſubmit. In point of prudence 


nothing certainly can be objected; but, 
though I ſubmit, I have yet much to ſay 
on ſome other points of the ſubject, when 
I ſhall have the honour of ſeeing you. In 
the mean time I entreat you will take care 
of Therefa, for the ſake of, 
Sir, 
Your affectionate niece, 


EMiLy ST. AuzERT.“ 


Montoni ſmiled ſatirically at what Emily 
had written, but did not object to it, and 
Ihe withdrew to her own apartment, where 
he fat down to begin a letter to Valancourt, 
which ſhe related the particulars of her 
ourney, and her arrival at Venice, deſcribed 
ome of the moſt ſtriking ſcenes in the paſ- 
NF ſage 


1 
? 
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ſage over the Alps; her emotions on he 
firſt view of Italy; the manners and chy 
raters of. the people around her, and ſont 
few circumſtances of Montoni's -conduk, 
But, ſhe ayoided even naming Count My. 
rano, much more the declaration he ha 
made, ſince ſhe well knew how trembling 
alive to fear is real love, how jealouſy 
watchful of every circumſtance that my 
affect its intereſt; and ſhe ferupulouſy 
avoided to give Valancourt even the flightct 

reaſon for believing he had a rival. 

On the following day Count Moran 
dined again at Montoni's. He was in at 
uncommon flow of ſpirits, and Emil 
thought there was ſomewhat of exultatio 
in his manner of addreſſing her, which ſhe 
had never obſerved before. She endeayour- 
ed to repreſs this by more than her uſual re 
ſerve, but the cold civility of her air not 
ſeemed rather to encourage than to depre 
him. He appeared watchful of an oppot- 
tunity of ſpeaking with her alone, and mor 
than once ſolicited this; but Emily alway 
W 


Ca: 


oe eplied, that ſhe could hear nothing from 
hy im which he would be unwilling to repeat 
el efore the whole company. 


In the evening, Madame Montoni and 
er party went out upon the ſea, and as 
he Count led Emily to his zendaletto, he 
arried her hand to his lips, and thanked 
er for the condeſcenſion ſhe had ſhewn 
im. Emily, in extreme ſurpriſe and diſ- 
pleaſure, haſtily withdrew her hand, and 
oncluded that he had ſpoken ironically ; 


and obſerving by the livery, that it was 
he Count's zendaletto, which waited below, 
bile the reſt of the party, having arranged 
hemſelves in the gondolas, were moving 


rate converſation, and, wiſhing him a good 
yening, returned to the portico. The 
Count followed to expoſtulate and entreat, 
and Montoni, who then came out, ren- 


pol Ndered ſolicitation unneceſſary, for, without 
ore Mcondeſcending to ſpeak, he took her hand, 
vas Wand led her to the zendaletio. Emily was 
ied, not 


| 
| 


but, on reaching the ſteps of the terrace, 


dn, ſhe determined not to permit a ſepa- 
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not ſilent z ſhe entreated Montoni, in a loy 
voice, to conſider the impropriety of thek 
circumſtances, and that he would ſpare he 
the mortification of ſubmitting to them; 
he, however, was inflexible, 

This caprice is intolerable,” ſaid he, 
« and ſhall not be indulged: * is 10 
improptiety in the caſe.“ 

At this moment, Emily's diſlike of Count 
Morano aroſe to abhorrence. That bear 
ſhould, with undaunted aſſurance, thu 
purſue her, notwithſtanding all ſhe had 
expreſſed on the ſubject of his addrefles, 
and think, as it was evident he did, that 
her opinion of him was of no conſequence, 
ſo long as his pretenſions were ſanctioned by 
Montoni, added indignation to the diſgult i 
which ſhe had felt towards him. She wa 
ſomewhat reheved by obſerving that Mon- 
toni was to be of the party, who ſeated him 
ſelf on one fide of her, white Morano placed"! 
himſelf on the other. There was a pauſe dm 
ſome moments as the gondolieri prepatei I ſe 
their oars, and Emily trembled from apps oi 
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enſion of the diſcourſe that might follow 
his ſilence. At length ſhe collected cou- 
age to break it herſelf, in the hope of pre- 
enting fine ſpeeches from Morano, and 
eproof from Montoni. To ſome trivial 
emark which ſhe made, the latter returned 
ſhort and diſobliging reply; but Morano 
mmediately followed with a general obſer- 
ration, which he contrived to end with a 
articular compliment, and, though Emily 
paſſed it without even the notice of a ſmile, 
he was not diſcouraged. 

« have been impatient,” ſaid he, ad- 
ireſſing Emily, © to expreſs my gratitude ; 
to thank you for your goodneſs; but I muſt 


| by allo thank Signor Montoni, who has allow- 
zul ed me this opportunity of doing fo. | 
vn Emily regarded the Count with a look of 
on Wningled aſtoniſnment and diſpleaſure.“ 

in WW © Why,” continued he, © ſhould you 


wiſh to diminiſh the delight of this mo- 


eek to throw me again into the perplexities 


pre of doubt, by teaching your eyes to contra- 
ion | dict 


ment by that air of cruel reſerve? - Why 


| 
1 


| | 
| 


( 
dict the kindneſs of your late declaration) 
You cannot doubt the ſincerity, the ardou 
of my paſſion; it is therefore unneceſſary, 
charming Emily! ſurely unneceſſary, ar 
longer to attempt a diſguiſe of your ſeni.ſbe 
ments.“ dec 

If I ever had diſguiſed them, Gr,” ſad age 
Emily, with recollected ſpirit, © it wou 
certainly be unneceſſary any longer to dof En 
ſo. I had hoped, fir, that you would hay 
ſpared me any farther neceſſity of alluding 
to them; but, ſince you do not grant this 
hear me declare, and for the laſt time, tha 
your perſeverance has deprived you even d 
the eſteem, which I was inclined to believe 
you merit 

27 "Aftoniſhing ' exclaimed Montoni: 
«this is beyond even my expectation, though 
J have hitherto done juſtice to the caprict 
of the ſex! But you will obſerve, Made. 
moiſelle Emily, that I am no lover, though 
Count Morano is, and that J will not be 
made the amuſement of your capriciou 
moments. Here is the offer-of an alliance 

which 
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which would do honour to any familys 
yours, you will recollect, is not noble; you 
long reſiſted my remonſtrances, but my 
honour is now engaged, and it ſhall not 
abe trifled with. —You ſhall adhere to the 
declaration, which you have made me an 
ad agent to convey to the Count.“ 
ills I muſt certainly miſtake you, fir,” ſaid 
Emily; © my anſwers on the ſubject have 
ave been uniform; it is unworthy of you to 
no accuſe me of caprice. If you have conde- 
h ſcended to be my agent, it is an honour 1 
tha cid not ſolicit, 1 myſelf have conſtantly 
1 off «ured Count Morano, and you alſo, fir, 
eve that I never can accept the honour he offers 
me, and I now repeat the declaration.” | 
The Count looked with an air of ſurpriſe 
and enquiry at Montoni, whoſe countenance 


rice] allo was marked with ſurpriſe, but it was 
ade · I furpriſe mingled with indignation. 
ugl „Here is confidence; as well as caprice!“ 


laid the latter. Will you deny your own 
words, madam ?” . | 


Such a queſtion is unworthy of an an- 
Vol. II. F ; ſwer, 


3 
ſwer, ſir,” ſaid Emily, bluſhing; “ you vil 
recollect yourſelf, and be ſorry that you 
have aſked it.“ 
«© Speak to the point,“ rejoined Mon. 
toni, in a voice of increaſing vehemence, 
„Will you deny your own words; will 
you deny, that you acknowledged, only a 
few hours ago, that it was too late to re. 
cede from your engagements, and that you 
accepted the Count's hand?“ 
& I will deny all ow for no words of 
mine ever imported it.“ | 
« Aſtoniſhing ! Will you deny what you 
wrote to Mont, Queſnel, your uncle? if 
you do, your own hand will bear teſtimony 
againſt you, What have you now to ſay?” 
continued Montoni, wi the ſilence 
and confuſion of Emily. 
*I now perceive, ſir, that you are under 
a very great error, and that I have been 
_ equally miſtaken,” —* 
No more duplieity, I entreat z be open 
and candid, if it be poſſible.” 
« ] have always been ſo, ſir; and. can 
7 _ 


M 


dll 1 
ou claim no merit in ſuch conduct, for I have 
had nothing to conceal.” N 

n. « How 1s this, Signor?“ cried Morano, 
with trembling emotion. : 
© Suſpend your judgment, Count, 3 
plied Montoni, “the wiles of a a 
heart are unſearchable. Now, madam, your 
explanation.” 
« Excuſe me, fir, if I withhold my ex- 
planation till you appear willing to give me 
your confidence; aſſertion at preſent can 
only ſubject me to inſult.” 
« Your explanation, I entreat you!“ ſaid 
Morano. | ; 
« Well, well,” rejoined Montoni, “1 
give you my confidence; let us hear this 
explanation,” 
Let me lead to it, then, by aſking a 
queſtion.” | £2 

© As many as you pleaſe,” ſaid Montoni, 
contemptuouſly. 

** What, then, was the ſubject of your 
trer to Monſ. Queſnel ?” | 
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The ſame that was the ſubject of your 
note to him, certainly. - You did well to 
{tipulate for my confidence before you de. 
manded that queſtion.” 

« I muſt beg you will be more explicit, 
ſir ; what was that ſubject?“ 

Vhat could it be, but the noble offer 
of Count Morano ?” faid Montoni. | | 

Then, fir, we entirely miſunderſtood 
each other,” replied Emily. 

« We entirely miſunderſtood each other 
too, I ſuppoſe,” rejoined Montoni, © in 
the converſation which preceded the writ- 
ing of that note? I muſt do you the juſtice 
to own, that you are very ingenious at this 
ſame art of miſunderſtanding.” 

Emily tried to reſtrain the tears that came 
to her eyes, and to anſwer with becoming 
firmneſs. Allow me, fir, to explain my- 
ſelf fully, or to be wholly ilent.“ 

« The explanation may now be. dil 
penſed with; it is anticipated, If Count 
Morano till thinks one neceſſary, I wil 


pn 
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«ive him an honeſt one Mou have changed 
your intention ſince our laſt converſation 
and, if he can have patience and humility 
enough to wait till to-morrow, he will pro- 
bably find it changed again : but as I have 
neither the patience or the humility, Which 


you expect from a lover, I warn you of the 
effect of my diſpleaſure !” 


„ Montoni, you are too precivitate,” 
ſaid the Count, who had liſtened to this 
converſation in extreme anxiety and impa- 
tience z—** Signora, I entreat your own 
explanation of this affair!“ 

„Signor Montoni has ſaid juſtly,” e- 
plied Emily, .** that all explanation may 
now be diſpenſed with; after what has 
paſſed I cannot ſuffer myſelf to give one. 
It is ſufficient for me, and for you, ſir, that 
I repeat my late declaration; let me hope 
this is the laſt time it will. be neceſſary for 
me to repeat it—1 never can accept the ho- 
nour of your alliance.” | 5 

* Charming Emily!“ exclaimed the 
Count in an impaſſioned tone, let not 

= & reſent- 
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reſentment make you unjuſt; let me not 
ſuffer for the offence of Montoni !—Re. !“ 


voke 2 i ir 

© Offence !” interrupted Montoni cl 
Count, this language is ridiculous, this 
ſubmiſſion is childiſh Speak as becomes * 
a man, not as the ſlave of a petty tyrant,” 5 
„ You diſtract me, Signor; ſuffer me to i 
plead my own cauſe; you have already Ml © 
proved inſufficient to it.“ | 

« All converſation on this ſubject, fir, 4 
ſaid Emily, “is worſe than uſeleſs, ſince g 
it can bring only pain to each of us: if you : 
would oblige me, purſue it no further.” : 


It is impoſſible, madam, that I can 
thus ealily reſign the object of a paſſion, 
which 1s the delight and torment of my life, 
I mutt ſtill love—ftill purſue you with 
unremitting ardour ;—when you ſhall be 
convinced of the ſtrength and conſtancy of 
my paſſion, Joke heart muſt foften into pity 
and repentance,” 

Is this generous, ſir ? is this manly? 


Can it either deſerve or obtain the eſteem 
| pou 


Nt 
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you ſolicit, thus to continue a perſecution 
from which I have no preſent means of 
hne, 5:5 

A gleam of moon-light that fell upon 
Morano's countenance, revealed the ſtrong 
emotions of his ſoul; and, glancing on 
Montoni, . diſcovered the dark relentment, 
which contraſted his features. | 

« By heaven this is too much!“ ſud- 
denly exclaimed the Count; “ Signor 
Montoni, you treat me ill; it is from you 
that | hall look for explanation.” 

« From me, fir! you ſhall have it;“ 
muttered Montoni, © if your diſcernment 
1s indeed fo far ob{cured by paſſion, as to 
make explanation neceſſary. And for you, 
madam, you ſhould learn, that a man of 
honour 1s not to be trifled with, though you 
may, perhaps, with impunity, treat a boy 
like a puppet.” 

This ſarcaſm rouſed the pride of Mo- 
rano, and the reſentment which he had felt 
at the indifference of Emily, being loſt in 

indignation of the inſolence of Montoni, 
F 4 ; he 
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he determined to mortify him, by defend. 
ing her. 

This alſo,” ſaid he, replying to Mon. 
toni's laſt words, this allo, ſhall not paſ; 
unnoticed, I bid you learn, fir, that you 
have a ſtronger enemy than a woman to 
contend with: I will protect Signora St, 
Aubert from your threatened reſentment, 
You have miſled me, and would revenge 


your: der LAnngrD views upon the inno- 
cent. 


60 Miſted you!“ retorted Montoni with 
quickneſs, © is my conduct my word— 
then pauſing, while he ſeemed endeavouring 
to reſtrain the reſentment, that flaſhed in his 
eyes, in the next moment he added, in 
fubdued voice, „Count Morano, this 1s 1 
language, a fort of conduct to which | 
am not accuſtomed : it is the conduct of 4 
paſſionate e ſuch,” I paſs it over in 
contempt.” 

In contempt, Signor! * \ 

“The reſpect I owe myſelf,” rejoined 


Montoni, requires, that I ſhould converſe 
9 
more 
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more largely with you upon ſome points of 
the ſubject in diſpute. Return with me to 
Venice, and 1 will condeſcend to convince 
you of your error,” 


« Condeſcend, fir ! but I will not conde- 


ſcend to be ſo converſed with.“ 
Montoni ſmiled contemptuouſly ; and 


Emily, now terrified for the conſequences - 


of what ſhe ſaw and heard, could no longer 
be ſilent. She explained the whole ſubject 
upon which ſhe had miſtaken Montoni in 
the morning, declaring, that ſhe underſtood 
him to have conſulted her ſolcly concerning 


the diſpoſal of La Vallée, and concluded 


with entreating, that. he would write im- 


mediately to M, Queſnel, and rectify the 


miſtake. 


But Montoni eicher was, or affected to 
be, ſtill incredulous; and Count Morano 


was ſti] entangled in perplexity. While 


ſhe was ſpeaking, however, the attention of 


her auditors had been diverted from the 


immedia:e occalion of their reſentment, 
and their paſſion conſequently became leſs. 


T 5 Montoni 
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Montoni deſired the Count would order his 


W 
ſervants to row back to Venice, that he u 
might have ſome private converſation with N 
him; and Morano, ſomewhat ſoothed by 
his ſoftened voice and manner, and eager to Wl 
examine into the full extent of his difficul. ra 
ties, complied. pe 
Emily, comforted by this proſpect of Ml © 
releaſe, employed the preſent moments in an 
endeavouring, with conciliating care, to Ml lat 
prevent any fatal miſchief between the per. di 
ſons who ſo lately had perſecuted and in. 8 
ſulted her. ö Wit 
Her ſpirits revived, when ſhe heard once il 
more the voice of ſong and laughter, *. MV 
ſounding from the grand canal, and à be. 
length entered again between its ſtateh U. 
piazzas. The zendaletto' ſtopped at Mon: ha 
toni's manſion, and the Count haſtily lei Juc 
her into the hall, where Montoni took hi ho 
arm, and ſaid ſomething'in a low voice, dt lag 
Which Morano kiſſed the hand he hell; to 


notwithſtanding Emily's effort to dilen 
gage it, and, wiſhing her a good evyenin} 
- 3 wil 
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with an accent and look ſhe could not miſ- 
underſtand, returned to his zendaletto with 
Montoni. : | 

Emily, in her own apartment, conſidered 
with intenſe anxiety all the unjuſt and ty- 
rannical conduct of Montoni, the dauntleſs 
perſeverance of Morano, and her own de- 
ſolate. ſituation, removed from her friends 
and country, She looked in vain to Va- 
lancourt, confined. by his profeſſion to a 
diſtant kingdom, as her protector; but it 
gave her comfort to know, that there was, 
at leaſt, one perſon in the world, who 
would ſympathize in her afflictions, and 
» WW whoſe wiſhes would fly eagerly to releaſe 
her. Yet ſhe determined not to give him 
unavailing pain by relating the reaſons ſhe _ 
had to regret the having rejected his better 


ei udgment concerning Montoni; reaſons, 
bu bowever, which could not induce her to 


lament the delicacy and diſintereſted affec- 
tion that had made her 1cect his propoſal 
for a clandeſtine marriage. The approach- 
ng interview with her uncle ſhe regarded 
ES: with 
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with ſome degree of hope, for ſhe deter. 
mined to repreſent to him the diſtreſſes of 
her ſituation, and to entreat that he would 
allow her to return to France with him and 
Madame Queſnel. Then, ſuddenly remem- 
bering that her beloved La Vallée, her 
only home, was no longer at her command, 
hec tears flowed anew, and ſhe feared that 
"ſhe had little pity to expect from a man 
who, like M. Queſnel, could diſpoſe of it 
without deigning to conſult with her, and 
| could diſmiſs: an aged and faithful ſervant, 
deſtitute of either ſupport or aſylum. But, 
though it was certain; that ſhe had herſelf 
no longer a home in France, and few, ver 
few friends there, ſhe determined to return, 
if poſſible, that ſhe might be releaſed from 
the power of-Montoni, whoſe particularly 
oppreſſive conduct towards herſelf, and ge- 
neral characteꝝ. as to others, were juſtly ter- 
rible to her imagination. She had no wiſh 
| to refide with her uncle, M. Queſnel, ſince 
his behaviour to her late father, and to her: 


ſelf, had been uniformly ſuch as to co. 
vince 
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yince her, that in flying to him ſhe could only 
obtain an exchange of oppreſſors ; neither 
had ſhe the lighteſt intention of conſenting 
to the propoſal of Valancourt for an imme- 
diate marriage, though this would give her 
a lawful and a generous protector; for the 
chief reaſons, which had formerly influ- 
enced her conduct, {till exiſted againſt it, 
while others, which ſeemed to juſtify the 
ſtep, would now be, done away; and his 
intereſt; his fame were at all times too dear 
to her, to ſuffer her to conſent to a union, 
which, at this early period of their lives, 
would probably defeat both: One ſure, 
and proper aſylum, however, would till 
be open to her in France. She knew that 
ſhe could board in the convent, where the 
had formerly experienced ſo much kindneſs, 
and which had an affecting and ſolemn 
claim upon her heart, ſince it contained the 
remains of her late father. Here ſhe could | 
remain in ſafety and tranquillity, till the 
term, for which La Vallee might be let, 

ſhould 
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ſhould expire; or, till the arrangement of 
M. Motteville's affairs enabled her ſo far tg 
eftimate the remains of her fortune, as U 
judge whether it would be pats for he 
to reſide there. 

Concerning Montoni's conduct with re. 
ſpect to his letters to M. Queſnel, ſhe had 
many doubts ; however he might be at fil 
miſtaken on the ſubject, ſhe much ſuſpected 
that he wilfully perſevered in his error, a 
a means of intimidating her into a com. 
pliance with his wiſhes of uniting her t 
Count Morano. Whether this was or wa 
not the fact, ſhe was extremely anxious 
to explain the affair to M. Queſnel, and 
looked forward with a mixture of imp. 
tience, hope and fear, to her approaching 
viſit. 

On the following day, Madame Moi 
toni, being alone with Emily, introduced 
the mention of. Count Morano, by a 
preſſing her ſurpriſe, that ſhe had ndt 
= the party on the water the preceding 
evening 


\ 


1 

ening, and at her abrupt departure to 
enice. Emily then related what had 
aſſed, expreſſed her concern for the mu- 
nal miſtake that had occurred between 
ontoni and herſelf, and ſolicited her aunt's 
ind offices in urging him to give a deciſive 
-nial to the Count's further addreſſes; but 
he ſoon perceived, that Madame Montoni 
d not been ignorant of the late converſa- 
on, when ſhe introduced the preſent. 

« You have no encouragement to expect 
om me,” ſaid her aunt, © in theſe no- 
ions. I have already given my opinion on 
he ſubject, and think Signor Montoni right 
n enforcing, by any means, your conſent, 
If young perſons will be blind to their in- 
eſt, and obſtinately oppoſe it, why, the 
reateſt bleſſings they can have are friends, 
ho will oppoſe their folly. Pray what 
retenſions of any kind do you think you 
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cave. to ſuch a match as is now offered 
nt vou? 9 
ing * Not any whatever, SO. = 2 
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Emily, “ and, therefore, at leaſt, ſuffer ny 
to be happy in my humility.” 

« Nay, niece, it cannot be denied, thy 
you have pride enough; my poor brothe, 
your father, had his ſhare of pride to 
though, let me add, his fortune did ng 
Juſtify it.“ | SO, 

Emily, ſomewhat embarraſſed by the in 
dignation, which this malevolent alluſion y 
her father excited, and by the difficulty d 
rendering her anſwer as temperate as i 
ſhould be reprehenſive, heſitated for fone 
moments, in a confuſion, which highly gr 
tified her aunt. At length ſhe ſaid, M 
father's pride, madam, had a noble ob 
jet—the happinefs which he knew coul 
be derived only from goodneſs, knowledg 
and charity. As it never conſiſted in hi 
ſuperiority, in point of fortune, to ſom 
perſons, it was not humbled by his inten, 
ority, in that reſpect, to others. He new 
diſdained thoſe, who were wretched by p 
verty and misfortune z; he did ſometime 

deſpl 


( 


eſpiſe perſons, who, with many opportu- 
ities of happineſs, rendered themſelves 
iſerable by vanity, ignorance ana cruelty. 
ſhall think it my higheſt glory ; to emu- 
ate ſuch pride.” 
« | do not pretend to underſtand any 
hing of theſe high-flown ſentiments, niece; 
you have all that glory to yourſelf : I would 
each you a little plain ſenſe, and not have 
you ſo wiſe as to deſpiſe happineſs.” 
« That would indeed not be wiſdom, 
but folly,” ſaid Emily, “for wiſdom can 
boaſt no higher attainment than happineſs, 
but you will allow, madam, that our ideas 
of happineſs may differ. I cannot doubt, 
hat you wiſh - me to be happy, but I muft 
tar you are miſtaken in the means of mak- 
ng me fo,” 
« cannot boaſt of a learned education, 
iece, ſuch as your father thought proper 
$0 give you, and, therefore, do not pre- 
end to underſtand all theſe fine ſpeeches 
out happineſs, I muſt be contented to 
nderſtand only common ſenſe, and happy 
would 
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would i it have been for you and your fathe 
if that had been included in his education 

Emily was too much ſhocked by th 
reflections on her father's memory, to d 
ſpiſe this ſpeech as it deſerved. | 

Madame Montoni was about to ſpei 
but Emily quitted the room, and retired 
her own, where the little ſpirit ſhe h 
lately exerted yielded to grief and ya 
ation, and left her only to her tears. Fm 
every review of her ſituation ſhe could & 
rive, indeed, only new ſorrow, To th 
diſcovery, which had juſt been forced up 
her, of Montoni's unworthineſs, fhe ha 
now to add, that of the cruel vanity, fa 
the gratification of which her aunt . 
about to ſacrifice her; of the effronteq 


and cunning, with which, at the time “ 
ſhe meditated the ſacrifice, ſhe boaſted its 
her tenderneſs, or inſylted her victim; a. 
of the venomous envy, which, as it did n cta 
ſcruple to attack her father's - charac_W*"* 
could ſcarcely be Os 2ICA to > withhold fro « 


her owW n. 
Duri 
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During the few days that intervened be- 
een this converſation and the departure 
r Miarenti, Montoni did not once addreſs 
mſelf to Emily, His looks ſufficiently 
clared his reſentment ; but that he ſhould 
rbear to renew a mention of the ſubject 
it, exceedingly ſurpriſed her, who was 
leſs aſtoniſhed, that, during three days, 
ount Morano neither vifited Montoni, or 
as named by him. Several conjectures 
oſe in her mind. Sometimes ſhe feared 
Wit the diſpute between them had been 
lv ived, and had ended fatally to the Count. 
dmetimes ſhe was inclined to hope, that 
zarinels, or diſguſt at her firm rejection of 
85 ſuit, had induced him to relinquiſh it; 
ene, at others, ſhe, ſuſpe&ed that he had 
MW" recourſe to ſtratagem, and forbore his 
its, and prevailed with Montoni td for- 
ar the repetition of his name, in the ex- 
tation thatgratitude and generoſity would 
e evail with her to give him the conſent, 
fou ch he could not hope from love. 
Thus paſſed the time in vain conjecture, 
urig and 
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and alternate hopes and fears, till the d 
arrived when Montoni was to ſet out f. 
the villa of Miarenti, which, like the g 
ceding ones, neither brought the Count, 
the mention of him. 5 
Montoni having determined not to len 
Venice, till towards evening, that he mig 
avoid the heats, and catch the cool breen 
of night, embarked about an hour befq 
ſunſet, with his family, in a barge, fort 
Brenta. Emily ſat alone near the ſtern 
the veſſel, and, as it floated ſlowly g 
watched the gay and lofty city leſſeni 
from her view, till its palaces ſeemed! 
ſink in the diſtant waves, while its lofi 
towers and domes, illumined by che ded 
ing ſun, appeared on the horizon, liketh 
far-ſeen clouds, which, in more north 
climes, often linger on the weſtern ver 
arid catch the laſt light of a ſummer'sen 
ing. Soon after, even theſe grew dim, 4 
faded in diſtance from her. ſight ; but! 
ſtill ſat gazing on the valt ſcene of clou 
kſs ſky and mighty waters, and liſten 


, 


3 

pleaſing awe to the deep-ſounding waves, 

While, as her eyes glanced over the Adriatic, 

wards the oppoſite ſhores, which were, 
wever, far beyond the reach of ſight, ſhe 

ought of Greece, and, a thouſand claſſical 

membrances ſtealing to her mind, ſhe ex- 
rienced that penſive luxury which is felt on 
wing the ſcenes of ancient ſtory, and on 
mparing their preſent ſtate of ſilence and 
litude with that of their former grandeur 
nd animation. The ſcenes of the Iliad 
lapſed in glowing colours to her fancy— 
enes, once the haunt of heroes—now 
onely, and in ruins ; but which ſtill ſhone, 
the poet's ſtrain, in all their youtt.ful 
plendour. | 

As her imagination painted with melan- 
holy touches, the deſerted plains of Troy, 
uch as they appeared in this after-day, ſhe 


e. animated the landſcape with the follow- 
ng little ſtory, 
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O'er lion's plains, where once the warrior bled, 
And once the poet rais'd his deathleſs ſtrain, 
O'er Ilion's plains a weary driver led 

His ſtately camels : For the ruin'd fane 


Wide round the lonely ſcene his glance he threw, 
For now the red cloud faded in the welt, f 
And twilight o'er the filent landſcape drew 
Her deep'ning veil; eaſtward his courſe he preſt: 


There, on the grey horizon's glimm'ring bound, 
Roſe the proud columns of deſerted 'Froy, 
And wand'ring ſhepherds now a ſhelter found 
Within thoſe walls, where princes wont to joy. 


Beneath a lofty porch the driver paſs'd, 
Then, from his camels heav'd the heavy load; 
Partook with them the ſimple, cool repaſt, 
And in ſhort veſper gave himſelf to God. 


From diſtant lands with merchandiſe he came, 
His all of wealth his patienf ſervants bore ;/ 
Oft deep-drawn ſighs his anxious wiſh proclaim 
To reach, again, his happy cottage door; 


For there, his wife, his little children, dwell ; 
Their ſmiles ſhall pay the toil of many an hour: 
* Ev'n now warm tears to expectation ſwell, 
As fancy o'er his mind extends her pow'r. 


a 

geath like ſtillneſs reign'd, where once the ſong, 
ſong of heroes, wak'd the midnight air, 

e, when a ſolemn murmur roll'd along, 

it ſeem'd to ſay—* For future worlds prepare.“ 


Time's imperious voice was frequent heard 
king the marble temple to its fall, 

hands he long had conquer'd, vainly rear'd) 
d diſtant ruins anſwer'd to his call. © 


bil: Hamet ſlept, his camels round him lay, 
peath him, all his ſtore of wealth was pil'd ; 

d here, his cruiſe and empty wallet lay, 

d there, the flute that cheer'd him in the wild. 


e robber Tartar on his ſluinber ſtole, 


o'r the waſte, at eve, he watch'd his train; 
who his thirſt of plunder ſhall control? 
lo calls on him for mercy—calls in vain ! 


poiſun'd poignard in his belt he wore, 
reſcent ſword depended at his ſide, 

e deathful quiver at his back he bore, 
d infants —at his very look had. died! 


e moon's cold beam athwart the temple fell, 
2 to his ſleeping prey the Tartar led; 

loft !—a ſtartled camel ſhook his bell, 

a ſtretch'd his limbs, and rear'd his drowſy head. 


- 
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Hamet awoke! the poignard glitter'd high! 
Swift from his couch he {prung, and ſcapꝰ d the bia 
When from an unknown hand the arrows fly, 
That lay the ruffian, in his vengeance, low. 


He groan'd, he died! from forth a column 'd gate 
A fearful ſhepherd, pale and ſilent, crept, 

Who, as he watch'd his folded flock {tar-late, 
Had mark'd the robber ſteal where Hamet ſlept. 


He fear'd his own, and ſav'd a ftranger's life! 
Poor Hamet claſp'd him to his grateful heart; 


Then, rous'd his camels for the duſty ſtrife, 
And, with the ſhepherd, haſten'd ro depart. 


And now, Aurora breathes her freſh'ning gale, 
And faintly trembles on the eaſtern cloud; 

And now, the ſun, from under twilight's yell, 
Looks gaily forth, and melts her airy ſhroud, 


Wide o'er the level plains, his ſlanting beams 
Dart their long lines on Ilion's tower'd ſcite ; 
The diſtant Helleſpont with morning gleams, 
And old Scamander winds his waves in light. 


* 


All merry ſound the camel bells, ſo gay, 
And merry beats fond Hamet's heart; for he, 
Ere the dim evening ſteals upon the day, 
His children, wife, and happy home ſhall ſee. 


4% 
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As Emily approached the ſhores of Italy 
ſhe began to diſcriminate the rich features 
W:nd varied colouring of the landſcape 
he purple hills, groves of orange, pine and 
cypreſs, ſhading PR villas, and 
towns riſing among vineyards and plan- 
ations. The noble Brenta, pouring its 
broad waves into the ſea, now appeared, 
and, when fhe reached its mouth, the barge 
ſtopped, that the horſes might be faſtened 
hich were to tow it up the ſtream, This 


done, Emily gave a laſt look to the Adriatic, 
and to the dim ſail, 


+ +» » » * that from the ſky-mix'd 3 wave 
„ Dawns on the fight,” 


and the barge ſlowly glided between the 
green and luxuriant ſlopes of the river. 
The granJeur of the. Palladian villas, that 
adorn theſe ſhores, was conſiderably height- 
ned by the ſetting rays, which threw 
ſtrong contraſts of light and ſhade upon 
the porticos and long arcades, and beamed ' 


i mellow luſtre upon the orangeries and 
Vor. II. G the 


E 

the tall groves of pine and cypreſs, that over. 
hung the buildings. The ſcent of Oratices, 
of flowering myrtles, and other odoriferoy; 
plants was diffuſed upon the air, and often, 
from theſe embowered retreats, a ſtrain of 
muſic ſtole on the calm, and ““ ſoftened 
into ſilence.” 

The ſun now ſunk below the horizon, | 
twilight fell over the landſcape, and Emily, 
wrapt in muſing ſilence, continued to 
watch its features gradually vaniſhing into 
obſcurity. She remembered her many 
happy evenings, when with St, Aubert ſhe 
had obſerved the ſhades of twilight ſteal 
over a ſcene as beautiful as this, from the 
gardens of La Vallee, and a tear fell to the 
memory of her father. Her ſpirits were 
ſoftened into melancholy by the influence 
of the hour, by the low murmur of, the 
wave paſſing under the veſſel, and the ſtil. 
neſs of the air, that trembled only at inter- 
vals with diſtant muſic :—why elſe ſhould 
- ſhe, at theſe moments, have looked on her 


attachment to Valancourt with preſages ſo 
| 6 very 
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ry afflcting, ſince ſhe had but lately re- 
eyed letters from him, that had ſoothed 
ra while all her anxieties ? It now ſeemed 
her oppreſſed mind, that ſhe had taken 
ave of him for ever, and that the coun- 
ies, which ſeparated them, would never 
ore be retraced by her. She looked upon 
ount Morano with horror, as in ſome 
oree the cauſe of this; but apart from 
m, a conviction, if ſuch that may be 
led, which ariſes from no proof, and 
uch ſhe knew not how to account for, 
2d her mind—thar ſhe ſhould never ſee 
lancourt again. Though ſhe knew, that 
ther Morano's ſolicitations, nor Mon- 
n's commands had lawful power to en- 
ce her obedience, ſhe regarded both 
1 a ſuperſtitious dread, that they would 
ally prevail. r 

Loſt in this melancholy reverie, and 
dding frequent tears, Emily was at length 
ed by Montoni, and ſhe followed him 
the cabin, where refreſhments were 
ed, and her aunt: was-ſeated alone. The 
G 2 coun- 
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countenance of Madame Montoni was ix 
flamed with reſentment, that appeared y 
be the conſequence of ſome converſai 
ſhe had held with her huſband, who reparl 
ed her with a kind of ſullen diſdain, 2 
both preſerved, for ſome time, a haught 
ſilence. Montoni then ſpoke to Emily 
Monſ. Queſnel: You will not, I hop 
perſiſt in diſclaiming your knowledge 
the ſubject of my letter to him ?” 
I had hoped, fir, that it was no long 
neceſſary for me to diſclaim it,” ſaid Emil 
* I had hoped, from your ſilence, that y 
was convinced of your error.” 
Lou have hoped impoſſibilities they 
replied Montoni; ** I might as reaſond 
have expected to find ſincerity and 
formity of conduct in one of your | 
as you to convict me of error in this 


fair.” $ of 
| Emily bluſhed, and was ſilent; the! 
perceived too clearly, that ſhe had hd 
an impoſſibility, for, where no miſtake! 
been committed, no conviction could fo 


( 425 
1 it was evident, that Montoni's conduct 
d not been the conſequence of miſtake, 
t of deſign. 
Anxious to eſcape from converſation, 
ich was both afflicting an humiliatiag 
her, ſhe ſoon returned to the deck, and 
ſumed her ſtation near the ſtern, withour 
prehenſion of cold, for no vapour roſe 
om the water, and the air was dry and 
nquil; here, at leaſt, the benevolence 
nature allowed her the quiet which Mon- 
i had denied her elſewhere. It was 
w paſt midnight. The ſtars ſhed a kind: 
twilight, that ſerved to ſhew the dark 
tline of the ſhores on either hand, and 
grey ſurface of the river; till the moon 
e from behind a high palm grove, and 
d her mellow luſtre over the ſcene. The 
ſel glided ſmoothly on: amid the ſtill- 
s of the hour Emily heard, now and 
n, the ſolitary voice of the bargemen on 
bank, as they ſpoke to their horſes ;. 
le, from a remote part of the veſſel, 
melancholy ſong, 

G 3. | . + « © the 
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* + » » » © the ſailor ooth'd, 
Beneath the trembling moon, the midnight wave, 


Emily, meanwhile, anticipated her 
ception by Monſ. and Madame Queſnd 
conſidered what ſhe ſhould ſay on the ſul 
ject of La Vallée; z and then, to with-hol 
her mind from more anxious topics, tri 
to amuſe herſelf by diſcriminating the fain 
drawn features of the landſcape, repoſi 
in the moon-light, While her fancy th 
wandered, ſhe ſaw, at a diſtance, a buildin 
peep'ng between the moon-light trees, au 
as the barge approached, heard voices ſpe: 
ing, and ſoen diſtinguiſhed | the lofty porti 
of a villa, overſhadowed by groves of pu 
and ſycamore, which ſhe recolleCted to 
the ſame, that had formerly been point 
out to her, as n to Madame Cu 
nel's relative. 

The barge ſtopped at a flight of mart 
ſteps, which led up the bank to a las 
Lights appeared between ſome pillars | 
yond the portico. Montoni ſent forwd 


his ſervant, and then diſembarked with! 
fam 


3... 8 
family. They found Monſ. and Madame 
Queſnel, with a few friends, ſeated on ſofas 
n the portico, enjoying the cool breeze of 
he night, and eating fruits and ices, while 
ome of their ſervants at a little diſtance, on 
he river's bank, were performing a ſimple 
zrenade. Emily was now accuſtomed to 
he way of living in this warm country, and 
vas not ſurpriſed to find Monſ. and Madame 
Queſnel in their portico, two hours after 
midnight, | 
The uſual ſalutations being over, the 
ampany ſeated themſelves in the portico, 
d refreſhments were brought them from 
e adjoining hall, where a. banquet was 
read, and the ſervants attended. When: 
ze buſtle of this meeting had: ſubſided,, 
d Emily had recovered from the little 
ter into which it had thrown her ſpirits, 
e was ſtruck with the ſingular beauty of 
lane hall, ſo perfectly accommodated] to the 
* Agruries of the ſeaſon. It was of white? 
able, and the roof, riſing into an open 
oola, was ſupported by columns of the 
, 8 ſame 
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fame material. Two oppoſite ſides of the 
apartment, terminating in open porticos, ad. 
mitted to the hall a full view of the garden 
and of the river ſcenery; in the centre: 
fountain continually refreſhed the air, and 
ſeemed to heighten the fragrance, that 
breathed from the ſurrounding orangerie, 
while its daſhing waters gave an agreeabk 
and ſoothing ſound. Etruſcan lamps, ſul. 
| pended from the pillars, diffuſed a brilliant 
light over the interior part of the hall 
leaving the remoter porticos to the ſoft 
luſtre of the moon. 

Monſ. Queſnel talked apart te Monton 
of his own affairs, in his uſual ftrain d 
ſelf-importance z boaſted of his new 20 
quiſitions, and then affected to pity for 
diſappointments, which Montoni had latel 
ſuſtained. Meanwhile, the latter, whok 
pride at leaſt enabled him to deſpiſe ſud 
vanity as this, and whoſe diſcernment 
once detected under this aſſumed pit 
the frivolous malignity of Queſnel's mind 
liſtened to him in contemptuous filenc 

tl 


SS: In h 
ill he named his niece, and then they 
left the portico, and walked away into the 
gardens. 

Emily, however, ſtill. attended to Madame 
Queſnel, who ſpoke of France (for even 
the name of her native: country was dear 
to her), and ſhe found ſome pleafure in 
looking at a perſon, who had lately been in 
it, That country, too, was inhabited by 
Valancourt, and ſhe liſtened to the men- 
tion of it, with a faint hope, that he alſo 
ll, WM would be named. Madame Queinel, who, 
ter when ſhe was in France, had talked with 
- Wropture of Italy, now, that ſhe was in Italy, 
on talked with equal praiſe of France, and en- 
of deavoured to excite the wonder and the envy. 
a-WMof her auditors by accounts of places, which 
de chey had not been happy enough to ſee. 
In theſe deſcriptions ſhe not only impoſed 
hoh upon them, but upon herſelf, for ſne never 
vol: hought a preſent pleaſure equal to one, that 
© 25 paſſed; and thus the delicious climate, 
dag dee fragrant orangeries and all the luxuries, 
ag vieh ſurrounded her, ſlept unnoticed, while 
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telf 
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which latter mention, at leaſt, was merely a 


any honeſt minds would have been tempered 


would: have been, foothed into enchant: 
ment, ” | 


( 130 J 
her fancy wandered over the diſtant ſcenes 
of a northern country. 

Emily liſtened in vain for the name of 
Valancourt. Madame Montoni ſpoke in 
her turn of the delights of Venice, and of 
the pleaſure ſhe expected from viſiting the 
fine caſtle of Montoni, on the Apennine; 


retaliating boaſt, for Emily well knew, that 
her aunt had no taſte for ſolitary grandeur, 
and, particularly, for ſuch as the caſtle of 
Udolpho promiſed. Thus. the party con- 
tinued to converſe, and, as far as civility 
would permit, ta torture each other by mu- 
tual boaſts, while they reclined on ſofas in 
the portico, and were environed with de- 
lights both from nature and art, by which 


tw benevolence, and happy imaginations 


The dams, fron; aten trembled in tht 
eaſtern horizon, and the light tints of.morn 


ing, gradually expanding, ſhewed the bea 
tifully 


SS ID 

tifully declining forms of the Italian moun- 
tains and the gleaming landſcapes, ſtretched. 
at their feet. Then the ſun-beams, ſhooting 
up from behind the hills, ſpread over the 
ſcene that fine ſaffron tinge, which ſeems 
to impart repoſe to all it touches. The 
landſcape no longer gleamed; all its 
glowing colours were revealed, except 
that its remoter features were ſtill ſoften- 
ed and united in the midſt of diſtance, whoſe: 
ſweet effect was heightened to Emily by the 
dark verdure of the pines and. cypreſſes, 
that over-arched the fore- ground of the- 
nver. | | I0 
The market people, paſſing with their 
doats to Venice, now: formed a moving 
dictutre on the Brenta. Moſt of theſe had 
ttle painted awnings, to ſhelter their owners 
tom the ſun beams, which, together with the 
ples of fruit and flowers, diſplayed beneath, 
d the taſteful ſimplicity of the peaſant: 
urls, who watched. the rural. treaſures; 
ndered them gay and ftriking objects. 
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he ſwift movement of the boats down the 
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ter, and now and then the paſſing chorus of 
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current, the quick glance of oars in the wa. 


peaſants, who reclined under the ſail of their 
little bark, or the. tones of ſome ruſtic in. 
ſtrument, played by a girl, as ſhe fat near 
her ſylvan cargo, heightened the animation 
and feſtivity of the ſcene, 

When Montoni and M. Queſnel had 
Joined the ladies, the party left the portico: 
for the gardens; where the charming ſcenery 
ſoon withdrew Emily's thoughts from pais- 
ful ſubjects. The majeſtic forms and rich 
verdure of cypreſſes ſhe had never ſeen 
ſo perfect before: groves of cedar, lemon: 
and orange, the ſpiry cluſters of the pine 
and poplar, the luxuriant cheſnut and 
oriental plane, threw all their pomp of ſhade 
over theſe gardens ; while bowers-of flower- 
ing myrtle and other ſpicy ſhrubs mingled 
their fragrance with that of flowers, whole 
vivid and various colouring glowed with 
increaſed effect beneath the contraſted um- 
brage of the groves. The air alſo was con. 
tinually refreſhed by rivulets, which, wit 
; | | more 
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nore taſte than faſhion, had been ſuffered: 
o wander among the green receſſes. 
Emily often lingered behind the party, 
o contemplate the diſtant landſcape, that 
loſed a viſta, or that gleamed beneath the 
ark foliage of the foreground ;— the ſpiral 
ummits of the mountains, touched with a 
purple tint, broken and ſteep above, but 
elving gradually to their baſe; the open 
alley, marked by no formal lines of art; 
nd the tall groves of cypreſs, pine and pop- 
ar, ſometimes embelliſhed by a ruined villa, 
hoſe broken columns appeared between 
e branches of a pine, that ſcemed to droop 
yer their falls \ 
From other parts of the gardens, the 
hafaCter of the view was entirely changed, 
and the fine ſolitary beauty of the landſcape 
Ihifted for the crowded” features and varied 
olouring of inhabitation. 

The ſun was now gaining faſt upon the 


Ky, and the party quitted the Rn and 
retired to repoſe, 
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&: And poor Misfortune feels the laſh of Vice.“ 
| Tony, 


Emry ſeized- the firſt opportunity d 
converſing alone with Monſieur Queſne, 
concerning La Vallee.- His anſwers to her 
_ enquiries. were conciſe, and delivered wid 
the air of a man, who. is conſcious of pol. 
ſeſſing abſolute power,. and impatient of 
hearing it queſtioned. He declared, tha 

the diſpoſal of the place was a neceſſary 

meaſure; and that ſhe might conſider hetſel 
indebted to his prudence for even the ſmul 
income that remained for her, © But, hal 
however,“ added he, © when this Venetian tb 
Count (I have forgot his name) marris E 
, You, your preſent diſagreeable ſtate of de ff 
pendence will ceaſe. As a relation to ve 
L rejoice in the circumſtance, which is vi" 

| fortunate 
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rtunate for you, and, I may add, fo un- 

xpected by your friends.” 

For ſome moments Emily was chilled 

to lence by this ſpeech; and, when ſhe- 

tempted to undeccive him, concerning. 

e purport of. the note ſhe: had incloſed in 

ontoai's letter, he appeared to have ſome - 

rivate reaſon for diſbelieving her aſſertion, 

nd, for a conſiderable time, perſevered in: 

ccuſing her of capricious conduct. Being, 

t length, however,. convinced, that ſhe- 

cally. diſliked Morano and had poſitively 

ejected his ſuit, his reſentment was extra- 

agant, and he expreſſed it in terms equally 

ointed and inhuman; for, ſecretly flat-- 

ed by the proſpect of a connection with. 

nobleman, whoſe title he had affected to 

orget, he was incapable of feeling pity for- 

hatever ſufferings of his niece. might ſtand: 

n the way of his ambition. 

Emily ſaw at once in his manner all the 

fficulties that awaited her, and, though no 

ppreſſion could have power to make her 

ounce Valancourt for Morano, her forti- 
tue 
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the violent paſſions of her uncle, 
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tude now trembled at an encounter yig 


She oppoſed: his turbulence and indigny 
tion only by the mild dignity of a ſuperig 
mind; but the gentle firmneſs of her con 
duct ſerved to exaſperate ſtill more his 
ſentment, ſince it compelled him to feel h 
own inferiority, and, when he left her, 
declared, that, if ſhe perſiſted in her folly 
both himſelf and Montoni would abando 
her to the contempt of the world. 

The calmneſs ſhe had aſſumed in hi 
preſence failed Emily, when alone, and ſhe 
wept bitterly, and called frequently upon 
the name of her departed father, whok 
advice to her from his death-bed ſhe tha 
remembered. Alas!“ ſaid ſhe, Id 
indeed perceive how much more valuabk 
is the ſtrength of fortitude than the grace 
of ſenſibility, and I will alſo endeayour © 
fulfil the promiſe I-then made; I will n 
indulge in unavailing lamentation; but wil 
try to endure, with firmneſs, the oppreſſiur 
Fcannot elude,” 


Some 


"C1993 
Somewhat ſoothed by the conſciouſneſs 
of performing a part of St. Aubert's laſt re- 
aueſt, and of endeavouring to purſue the 
onduct which he would have approved, 
the overcame her tears, and, when the com- 


pany met at dinner, had recovered her uſual 
ſerenity of countenance. 


took the fre/co along the bank of the Brenta 
in Madame Queſnel's carriage. The ſtate 
of Emily's mind was in melancholy contraſt 
with the gay groups aſſembled beneath the 
ſhades that oyerhung this enchanting ſtream. 
Some were dancing under the trees, and 
others reclining on the graſs, taking ices 
and coffee, and calmly enjoying the effect 
of a beautiful evening, on a luxuriant land- 
ſcape, Emily, when ſhe looked at the 
ſnow-capt Apennines, aſcending in the 
diſtance, thought of Montoni's caſtle, and 


vill 
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ſhe conſidered, that ſhe was as. much. in 


In the cool of the evening, the ladies 


ſuffered ſome terror, leſt he ſhould convey. 
her thither, for the purpoſe of enforcing her 
obedience, but the thought vaniſhed, when 


8 his 
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his power at Venice as ſhe could be cit. 
where. 

It was moon light before the party n. 
turned to the villa, where ſupper was pre 
in the airy hall, which had ſo much enchant. 
ed Emily's fancy, on the preceding night 
The ladies ſeated themſelves in the portico, 
till M. Queſnel, Montoni and other gentle. 
men, ſhould join them at table, and Emil 
endeavoured to reſign herſelf to the tran 
quillity of the hour. Preſently, a barge ſtop- 
ped at the ſteps that led into the gardens, 
and, ſoon after ſhe diſtinguiſhed the voices Wl in 
of Montoni and Queſnel, and then that of Wl ſuc 
Morano, who, in the next moment, ap- hi: 
peared, His compliments fhe received in WW re} 
filence, and her cold air ſeemed at firſt to 
diſcompoſe him; but he ſoon recovered hi 
uſual gaiety of manner, though the officious 
kindneſs of M. and Madame Queſnel Emily 
perceived diſguſted him, Such a degtee of 
attention ſhe had ſcarcely believed could be 
ſhewn by M. Queſnel, for ſhe had never 
before ſeen him otherwiſe than in the pre- 
ſence of his inferiors or equals, 


( 189. ) 

When ſhe could retire to her own apart- 
ment, her mind almoſt involuntarily dwelt 
on the moſt: probable means of prevailing 
with the Count to withdraw his ſuit, and to 
her liberal mind none appeared more pro- 
bable, than that of acknowledging to him a 
p:ior attachment and throwing herſelf upon 
his generoſity for a releaſe, When, how- 
ever, on the following day, he renewed 
n. his addreſſes, ſhe ſhrunk from the adop- 
pon of the plan ſhe had formed. There was 
ns, Wl ſomething ſo repugnant to her juſt pride, 
cer i in laying open the ſecret of her heart to 
of WW fuch a man as Morano, and in ſuing to 


p- him for compaſſion, that ſhe impatiently 


u rejected this deſign, and wondered that 
to WW ſhe could have pauſed upon it for a mo- 
3 WJ ment. The rejection of his ſuit ſhe re- 
peated in the moſt deciſive terms ſhe could 


appeared mortified by this, he perſevered 
in the moſt ardent profeſſions of admi- 


releaſed 
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kle&, mingling with it a ſevere cenſure 
of his conduct; but, though the Count 


ation, till he was interrupted and Emily 
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„ 
releaſed by the preſence of Madame 
Queſnel. 

During her ſtay at this pleaſant vill 
Emily was thus rendered miſerable by the 
aſſiduities of Morano, together with the 
cruelly exerted authority of M. Queſne 
and Montoni, who, with her aunt, ſeemed 
now more reſolutely determined upon this 
marriage than they had even appeared ty 
be at Venice. M. Queſnel, finding that 
both argument and menace were ineffectuil 
in enforcing an immediate concluſion to it, 
at length relinquiſhed his endeavours, and 
truſted to the power of Montoni and to the 
courſe of events at Venice. Emily, indeed, 
looked to Venice with hope, for there ſhe 
would be relieved in ſome meaſure from 
the perſecution. of Morano, who would no 
longer be an inhabitant of the ſame houſe 
w.th herſelf, and from that of Montoni, 
whoſe engagements would not permit him 
to be continually at home. But, amidſt the 
preſſure of her own misfortunes, ſhe did 
not forget thoſe of poor Thereſa, for whom 

{he 


* 


», 
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he pleaded with courageous tenderneſs to 
Queſnel, who promiſed, in ſlight and ge- 
eral terms, that ſhe ſhould not be for- 


gotten, 
Montoni, in a long converſation with 
M. Queſnel, arranged the plan to be pur- 


d bea reſpecting Emily, and M. Queſnel 
b propoſed to be at Venice, as ſgon as he 
” Wi :0uld be informed that the nuptials were 
n concluded. 

F It was new to Emily to part with any 
„ perſon, with whom ſhe was connected, with- 
„oo feelings of regret; the moment, how- 
a ever, in which ſhe took leave of M. and 
g Madame Queſnel, was, perhaps, the only 


bo ſatisfactory one ſhe had known in. their 
preſence. | 

Morano returned in Montoni's barge, 
and Emily, as ſhe watched her gradual ap- 


the only perſon, who occaſioned her to view 
i it with leſs than perfect delight. They ar- 


1 Wv<4 there about midnight, when Emily was 


releaſed from the preſence of the Count, 
who, 
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proach to that magic city, ſaw at her ſide 
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E 
who, with Montoni, went to a Caſino, ang 
ſhe was ſuffered to retire to her own apart. 
ment. 

On the following day, Montoni, in 
ſhort converſation, which he held with 
Emily, informed her, that he would ng 
longer be 7/ifled with, and that, ſince her 
marriage with the Count would be fo highly 
advantagebus to her, that folly only could 
object to it, and folly of ſuch extent as was 
incapable of conviction, it ſhould be cele. 
brated without further delay, and, if that 
was neceſſary, without her conſent, ped 

Emily, who had hitherto tried remon- Wi tr 
ſtrance, had now recourſe to ſupplication, En 
for diſtreſs prevented her from foreſecing Wont 
that, with a man of Montoni's diſpoſition, 
ſupplication would be equally uſeleſs. She 
afrerwa:ds enquired by what right he ex- 
erted this unlimited authority over her? a 
queſtion which her better judgment would 
have withheld her, in a calmer moment, 
from making, fince it could ayail her no- 
a and would afford Montoni another 


opportunity 
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pportunity of trĩumphing over her defence- 

s condition. 

« By what right!” cried Montoni, with 

malicious ſmile, ** by the right of my 

ll; if you can elude that, I will not 

quire by what right you do ſo. I now 

mind you, for the laſt time, that you are 

ſtranger, in a foreign country, and that 
is your intereſt to make me your friend; 

hu know the means; if you compel me to 
come your enemy—l will venture to tell 
bu that the puniſhment ſhall exceed your 
pectation. You may know J am not to 
 trifled with.“ 

Emily continued, for ſome time after 
ontoni had left her, in a ſtate of deſpair, 
rather of ſtupefaction; a conſciouſneſs of 
Ilery was all that remained in her mind. 
this ſituation Madame Montoni found 
, at the ſound of whoſe voice Emily 
ed up, and her aunt, ſomewhat ſoftened 
the expreſſion of deſpair, that fixed her 
untenance, ſpoke in a manner more kind 
an ſhe had ever yet done. Emily's heart 
was 
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| ( 144 ) 
was touched; ſhe ſhed tears, and, aft 
weeping for ſome time, recovered ſuß 
cient compoſure to ſpeak on the ſubject 
her diſtreſs, and to endeavour to inters 
Madame Montoni in her behalf. g. 


though the compaſſion of her aunt h * 
been ſurpriſed, her ambition was not to! os 
overcome, and her preſent object was to 0 
the aunt of a Counteſs. Emily's effoꝶ M 
therefore, were as unſucceſsful as they} ks 
been with Montoni, and ſhe withdrey Gn 
her apartment to think and weep alan K. 
How often did ſhe remember the pari * 
ſcene with Valancourt, and wiſh, that i 1 
Italian had mentioned Montoni's chatadt V 
with leſs reſerve ! When her mind, houen * 
had recovered from the firſt ſhock of il: _ 
behaviour, ſhe conſidered, that it would H 
_ Impoſſible for him to compel her all 
with. Morane, if ſhe perſiſted in refuli " 
to repeat any part of the marriage al. 
mony z and the perſevered in her ru 
tion to await  Montoni's threatened n 
geance rather than give herſelf for liel al 


1K 
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nan, whom ſhe muſt have deſpiſed for his 
reſent conduct, had ſhe never even loved 
alancourt : yet ſhe trembled at the re- 
enge ſh2 thus reſolved to brave. 
An affair, however, ſoon after occurred, 
hich ſomewhat called off Montoni's at- 
ntion from Emily. The myſterious viſits 
f,Orſino | were renewed with more fre- 
vency ſince the return of the former to 
enice. There were others, alſo, beſides 
Irfino, admitted to theſe midnight coun- 
Is, and amo n them Cavigni and Verezzi. 
lontoni became more reſerved and auſter 
his manner than ever; and Emily, if 
r own intereſts had not made her regard- 
5 of his, might have perceived, that ſome- 
ing extraordinary was working in his 
ind. 
One night, on which a council was not 
d, Orſino came in great agitation of 
its, and diſpatched his confidential ſer- 
t to Montoni, who. was at a Caſino, 
Iring that he would return home imme- 
ely; but charging the ſervant not to 
ol. II, H men- 
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mention his name. Montoni obeyed th 
ſummons, and, on meeting Orſino, was in 


formed of the circumſtances, that occaſioii o 
his viſit and his viſible alarm, with ſome I ttb 
which, however, he was already acyuaintel 
A Venetian nobleman, who had, oli * 
a late occaſion, provoked the hatred b 
Orſino, had been way. laid and poniardiii * 
by hired aſſaſſins: and, as the murdent 
perſon was of the firſt connections, the & be 
nate had taken up the affair. One of tit I 
aſſaſſins was now apprehended, who hi '* 
_ confeſſed, that Orfino was his employer i _ 
the atrocious deed ; and the latter, inform 
of his danger, had now come to Montont ne 
conſult on the meaſures neceſſary to favoil to 
his eſcape. He knew, that, at this time, © 
officers of the police were upon the watd 4 
for him, all over the city ; to leave it, © 
preſent, therefore, was impracticable, a * 
Montoni conſented to ſecrete him for a it N 
days till the vigilance of juſtice ſhould i . | 
lax, and then to affiſt him in quitting Ve K 


nice, He knew the danger he himſelf i 
cuire 
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curred by permitting Orſino to remain in 
his houſez but ſuch was the nature of his 
obligations to this man, that he did not 
think it prudent to refuſe him an aſylum, 
Such was the perſon whom Montoni 
admitted to his confidence, and for whom 
he felt as much friendſhip as was compa- 
tible with his character. 

While Orſino remained concealed in his 
houſe, Montoni was unwilling to attract pub- 
lic obſervation by the nuptials of Count Mo- 
rano; but this obſtacle was, in a few days, 
overcome by the departure of his criminal 
viſitor, and he then informed Emily, that 
her marriage was to be celebrated on the 
following morning. To her repeated aſſur- 
ances, that it ſhould not take place, he re- 
plied by a malignant ſmile; and, telling 
her, that the Count and a prieſt would be 
at his houſe, early in the morning, he ad- 
viſcd her no further to dare his reſentment, 
by oppoſition to his will and to her own 
intereſt. I am now going out for the even- 
ing,“ ſaid he, * remember, that I ſhall give 
H 2 your 
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your hand to Count Morano in the morn. . 
ing.” Emily, having, ever ſince his l Wl * 
threats, expected, that her trials would e 
at length arrive to this criſis, was leß m 
ſhocked by the declaration, than ſhe other. Wl ©" 
wiſe would have been, and ſhe endeavoured * 
to ſupport herſelf by a belief, that the mar. th 
riage could not be valid, ſo long as the re. Wl ** 
tuſed before the prieſt to repeat any part 

of the ceremony, Yet, as the moment of wi 
trial approached, her long-haraſſed ſpiris | © 

" ſhrunk almoſt equally from the encounter * 
of his vengeance, and from the hand of il 
Count Morano. She was not even perfect he 
ly certain of the conſequence of her ſteady iN ©* 
refuſal at the altar, and the trembled, mor Ml A 
than ever, at the power of Montoni, which ” 
ſeemed unlimited as his will, for the fan, il 
that he would not ſcruple to tranſgreſs any 4 
law, if, by ſo doing, he could accomplih 4 
his project. th 

While her mind was thus ſuffering, ſhe Wil . 

was informed that Morano aſked permiſſion K 


to ſee her, and the ſervant had ſcarcely ce 
n 2 parted 
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parted with an excuſe, before ſhe repented 
that ſhe had ſent one. In the next moment, 
reverting to her former deſign, and deter- 
mining to try, whether expoſtulation and 
E entreaty would not ſucceed, where a refuſal 
and a juſt diſdain had failed, ſhe recalled 
the ſervant, and, ſending a different meſſage, 
prepared to go down to the Count. 

The dignity and aſſumed compoſure with 
WH which ſhe met him, and the kind of penſive 
reſignation, that ſoftened her countenance, 
were <.rcumſtances not likely to induce him 
s relinquiſh her, ſerving, as they did, to 
+. beighten a paſſion, which had already in- 
j "toxicated his judgment. He liſtened to 
„all ſhe ſaid with an appearance of compla- 
+ Bl <<ncy and of a with to oblige her; but his 
reſolution remained invariably the ſame, 
and he endeayoured to win her admiration 
by every inſinuating art he fo well knew 
how to practiſe. Being, at length, aſſured, 
that ſhe had nothing to hope from his 
juſtice, ſhe repeated, in a ſolemn manner, 
her abſolute rejection of his ſuit, and 


H 3 q uitted- 
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quitted him with an aſſurange, that her re. 
fuſal would be effectually maintained 
againſt every circumſtance, that could be 
imagined for ſubduing it. A juſt pride 
had reſtrained her tears, in his preſence, 
but now they flowed from the fulneſs of 
her heart, She often called upon the name 
of her late father, and often dwelt with 
unutterable anguiſh” on the idea of Valan. 
court, 


She did not go down to ſupper, but re- 


mained alone in her apartment, ſometimes 
yielding to the influence of grief and terror, 
and, at others, endeavouring to fortify her 
mind againſt them, and to prepare herſelt 
to meet, with compoſed courage, the ſcene 
of the following morning, when all the 
ſtratagem of Morano and the violence ot 
Montoni would be united againſt her. 
The evening was far advanced, when 


Madame Montoni came to her chamber 


with ſome bridal ornaments, which the 
Count had ſent to Emily. She had, this 


day, purpoſely avoided her niece z perhaps, 
becauſe 


— 
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becauſe her uſual inſenſibility failed her, 
and ſhe feared to truſt herſelf with a view 
of Emily's diſtreſs ; or poſſibly, though her 
conſcience was ſeldom audible, it now re- 
proached her with her conduct to her bro- 
ther's orphan child, whoſe happineſs had 
been entruſted to her care by a dying 
father. 

Emily could not look at theſe preſents, 
and made a laſt, though almoſt hopeleſs, 
effort to intereſt, the compaſſion of Madame 
Montoni, who, if ſhe did feel any degree 
„of pity, or remorſe, ſucceſsfully concealed 
tt, and reproached her niece with folly in 
being miſerable, concerning a marriage, 
e WF which ought only to make her happy. I 
e am ſure,” ſaid ſhe, ©* if I was unmarried, 
and the Count had propoſed to me, I ſhould 

have been flattered by the diſtinction: and 
nf 1 ſhould have been ſo, J am ſure, niece, 
von, who. have no fortune, ought to feel 
e Wl yourſelf highly honoured, and ſhew a pro- 
is per gratitude, and humility towards the 
1 Count, 


Count, for his condeſcenſicn. 


„ 
I am often 
ſurpriſed, I] muſt own, to obſerve hoy 
humbly he deports himſelf to you, no. 
withſtanding the haughty airs you give; 
yourſelf; I wonder he has patience to hu. 
mour you ſo: if J was he, I know, I ſhoul 
often be ready to reprehend you, and make 
you know yourſelf a little better, I vo 
not have flattered you, I can tell you, fo 
it is this abſurd flattery that makes yu 
fancy yourſelf of ſo much conſequence, tha 
you think nobody can deſerve you, and! 
oſten tell the Count ſo, for 1 have no ps 
tience to hear him pay you ſuch extrays 
gant compliments,” whioh you believe every 
word of!“ 

« Your patience, madam, cannot ſuffer 
more cruelly on ſuch occaſions, than ny 
own,” ſaid Emily. 

201 that is all mere affectation,“ re 
joined her aunt. I know that his * 
delights you, and makes you ſo vain, tha 


you think, you may have the whole world 
Nt 
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at your feet. But you are very much miſ- 
taken; I can aſſure you, niece, you will 
not meet with many ſuch ſuitors .as the 
Count: every other perſon would have turn- 
ed upon his heel, and lefr you to repent at 
your leiſure, long ago.” 

« O that the Count had reſembled every 
other perſon, then !” ſaid Emily, with a 
heavy ſigh. 

« It is happy for you, that he does not,” 
rejoined Madame Montoni; “ and what I 
am now ſaying is from pure kindneſs. 1 
am endeavouring to convince you of your 
good fortune, and to perſuade you to ſub- 
mit to neceſſity with a good grace. It is 
nothing to me, you know, whether you like 
this marriage or not, for it mult be; what 
| ſay, therefore, is from pure kindneſs. I 
wiſh to ſee you happy, and it is your own 
fault if you are not fo. I would aſk you, 
now, ſeriouſly and calmly, what kind of a 
match you can expect, ſince a Count can- 
not content your ambition?“ 
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* have no ambition whatever, madam,” 
replied Emily, © my only wiſh is to remain 
in my preſent ſtation,” 

*O! that is ſpeaking quite from the 
purpoſe,” faid her aunt, © I ſee you are 
ſtill thinking of Monſ. Valancourt. Pray 
get rid of all thoſe fantaſtic notions about 
love, and this ridiculous pride, and be 
ſomething like a reaſonable creature. But, 
however, this is nothing to the purpoſe— 
for your marriage with the Count takes 
place to-morrow, you know, whether you 
approve it or not. The Count will be trifled 
with no longer.“ 

Emily made no attempt to reply to this 
curious ſpeech; ſhe {lt it would be mean, 
and ſhe knew it would be uſeleſsl Ma 
dame Montoni laid the Count's preſents 
upan the table, on which Emily was lean- 
ing, and then, dehiring ſhe;would be ready 
early in the morning, bade her good-night, 
«« Good-night, madam,” (aid Emily, with 


a deep ſigh, as the door cloſed upon her 
aunt, 


* 
. * 
* 
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aunt, and ſhe was left once more to her 


own ſad refleftions. For ſome time ſhe ſat 
{ loſt in thought, as to be wholly uncon- 
ſcious where ſhe was; at length raiſing 
her head; and looking round the room, 
its gloom and profound ſtillneſs awed her. 
She fixed her eyes on the door, through 
which her aunt had diſappeared, and liſt- 
ened anxiouſly for ſome ſound, that might 
relieve the deep dejection of her ſpirits ; but 
it was paſt midnight, and all the family, 
except the ſervant, who ſat up for Montoni, 
had retired to bed. Her mind, long ha- 
taſſed by diſtreſs, now yielded to imaginary 
terrors; ſhe trembled to look into the ob- 
ſcurity of her ſpacious chamber, and feared 
ſhe knew not what; a ſtate of mind, which 
continued ſo long, that ſhe would have 


Icalled up Annette, her aunt's woman, had 


her fears permitted her to riſe from her 

chair, and to croſs the apartment. | 
Theſe melancholy illuſions at length be- 
gan to diſperſe, and ſhe retired to her bed, 
H 6 not 
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not to ſleep, for that was ſcarcely poſtibh, 
but to try, at leaſt, to quiet her diſturhy 
fancy, and to collect ſtrength of ſpirix 
ſufficient to bear her through the ſcene g 
the approaching morning. 


- 
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# Dark power! with ſtiudd' ring, meek ſubmitted 
thought f 

Be mine to read the vĩſions old 

Which thy awak' ning bards have told, 

And, leſt they meet my blaſted view, 

Hold each ſtrange tale devoutly true.“ 


CoLLins's Opt To FEAR. 


E MILY was recalled from a kind of 
ſlumber, into which ſhe had, at length, 
ſunk, by a quick knocking at her cham- 
ber: ſhe ſtarted up in terror, Montoni 
and Count Morano inſtantly came to her 
mind; but, having liſtened in ſilence for 
lome time, and recogniſing the voice of 
Annette, ſhe ventured to open. the door. 
What brings you hither ſo early?“ ſaid 
Emily, trembling exceſſively. 


P. 


« Dear 


— « 
* 


— 
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Dear ma'amſelle !” ſaid Annette, q 
not look ſo pale. I am quite frightened u 
ſee you. Here is a fine buſtle below ſtain, 
all the ſervants running to and- fro, and 
none of them faſt enough ! Here is a buſtle 
indeed, all of a ſudden, and nobody knoys 
for what!” | 
« Who is below beſides them?“ aid 
Emily: „Annette, do nat trifle with me. 
« Not for the world, ma' amſelle, I would 
not trifle for the world; but one cannot 
help making one's remarks, and there is the 
Signor in ſuch a buſtle, as I never ſaw him 
before; and he has ſent me to tell you, 
ma' am, to get ready immediately. 
* Good God ſupport me!” cried Ei, 
almoſt fainting, ©* Count Morano is beloy, 
then “ 
&* No, ma amſelle, he ts. not lin that 

I know of,” replied Annette, only his 
Excellenza ſent me to deſire you would gt 
ready dire&ly to leave Venice, for that the 
gondolas would be at the ſteps of the cant 


in a few minutes: but I muſt hurry back 
to 
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my lady, who is juſt at her wits end, 
d knows not which way to turn for 


77 


. 

« Explain, Annette, explain the mean- 
g of all this before you go,” ſaid Emily, 
overcome with ſurpriſe and timid hope, 
it ſhe had ſcarcely breath to ipeak. 

«Nay, ma'amfelle, that is more than 
can do, I only know that the Signor is 
ſt come home in a very ill humour, that 
has had us all called out of our beds, 
d tells us we are all to leave Venice im- 
ediately.“ | 


„eis Count Morano to go with the Sig- 
n ſaid Emily, © and whither are we 
„ing!“ 555 

WII know neither, ma' am, for certain ; 


ut I heard Ludovico ſay ſomething about 

bing, after we got to Terra-firms, to the 

gnor's caſtle among ſome mountains, that 

e talked of.“ 

* The Apennines !“ ſaid Emily, eagerly, 

0! then J have little to hope!“ 

+ That is the very place, ma'am. But 
cheer 
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cheer up, and do not take it ſo much} 
heart, and think what a little time 30 
have to get ready in, and how impatie 
the Signor is. Holy St. Mark! I he 
the oars on the canal; and now they co 
nearer, and now they are daſhing att 
ſteps below; it is the gondola, , 
enough.” . 

Avette haſtened from the room; an 
Emily prepared for- this unexpected fligh 
not perceiving that any change in her ſi 
ation could poſſibly be for the worſe. Sl 
had ſcarcely thrown her books and cloth 
into her travelling trunk, when, receiving 
a ſecond ſummons, ſhe. went down to ht 
aunt's dreſſing- room, where ſhe found Mo 
toni impatiently reproving his wife for & 
lay. He went out, ſoon after, to give ſom 
further orders to his people, and Emily the 
enquired the occaſion of this haſty journey 
but her aunt appeared to be as ignorant x 
herſelf, and to undertake the journey vil 
more reluctance. 


The family at length embarked, but nt: 
| the 
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ter Count Morano, or Cavigni, was of 
e party, Somewhat revived by obſerving 
is, Emily, when the gondolieri daſhed 
heir oars in the water, and put off from the 
ps of the portico, felt like a criminal, 
ho receives a ſhort reprieve. Her heart 
eat yet lighter, when they emerged from 
he canal into the ocean, and lighter ſtil], 
jhen they ſkimmed paſt the walls of St. 
ark, without having ſtopped to take up 
ount Morano. 

The dawn now began to tint the horizon, 


tic, Emily did not venture to aſk any 
veſtions.of Montoni, who ſat, for ſome 
ime, in gloomy. ſilence, and then rolled 
himself up in his cloak, as if to ſleep, while 


Madame Montoni did the ſame; but Emily, 


urtains of the gondola, and looked out 
upon the ſea. The riſing dawn now enlight- 
ned the mountain-tops of Friuli, but their 
ower ſides, and the diſtant waves, that 
rolled at their feet, were {till in deep ſhadow. 
Emily, 


nd to break upon the ſhores of the Adri- 


no could not ſleep, undrew one of the little 
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Emily, ſunk in tranquil melancholy, wag 
ed the ſtrengthening light ſpreading uy 
the ocean, ſhewing progreſſively Ven 
with her iſlets, and the ſhores of ty 
along which boats with their pointed ly 
ſails began to move. 

The gondolieri were frequently hail 
at this early hour, by the market-peopl, 
they glided by towards Venice, and f 
Lagune ſoon diſplayed a gay ſcene of inn 
merable little barks, paſſing from Terra 
with provifions. Emily gave a laſt li 
to that ſplendid city, but her mind y 
then occupied by confidering the proba 


cc 
events, that awaited her, in the ſcenes, WW: 
which ſhe. was removing, and with com ro 
tures, concerning the motive of this ſudi v 
journey. It appeared, upon calmer con nr 
ration, that Mantoni was removing be an 
his ſecluded caſtle, becauſe he could lia 
with more probability of ſucceſs, atcMoh! 
to terrify her into obedience ; ar, th 
ſhould its gloomy and ſequeſtered icenes t. 
of this effect, her forced marriage witlihal 


. 

1t could there be ſolemnized with the 
cy, which was neceſſary to the ho- 
of Montoni. The little ſpirit, which 
reprieve had recalled, now began to 
and, when Emily reached the ſhore, 
mind had ſunt into all its former de- 
ion. 

lontoni did not embark on the Brenta, 
purſued his way in carriages acroſs the 
try, towards the Apennine; during 
h journey, his manner to Emily was 
prticularly ſevere, that this alone would 
confirmed her late conjecture, had any 
confirmation been neceſſary, Her 
s were now dead to the beautiful coun» 
rough which ſhe travelled. Sometimes 
as compelled to {mile at the na:vete 
\nnette, in her remarks on what ſhe 
and ſometimes to ſigh, as a ſcene of 
liar beauty recalled Valancourt to her 
phts, who was indeed feldom abſent 
them, and of whom ſhe could never 
to hear in the ſolitude to which ſhe 
aſtening. 
At 
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At length, the travellers began to a0 
among the Apennines. The immenſe yi 
foreſts, which, at that period, overhy 
theſe mountains, and between which 
road wound, excluded all view but of 1 
ciiffs aſpiring above, except, that, now u 
then, an opening through the dark wa 
allowed the eye a momentary glimpſe 
the country below. The gloom of th 
ſhades, their ſolitary ſilence, except wh 
the breeze ſwept over their ſummits, f 
tremendous precipices of the moutitain 
that came partially to the eye, each aſl 
to raiſe the ſolemnity of Emily's feelin 
into awe; ſhe ſaw only images of gloon 
grandeur, or of dreadful ſublimity, arou 
her; other images, equally gloomy u 
equally terrible, gleamed on her mag 
tion. She was going ſhe ſcarcely ki 
whither, under the dominion of a perl 
from whoſe arbitrary diſpoſition ſhe i 
already ſuffered fo much, to marry, 
haps, a man who, poſſeſſed neither het 
fection, or eſteem z or to endure, bejali 
t 
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hope of ſuccour, whatever puniſhment 
enge, and that Italian revenge, might 
xe, — The more ſhe. conlidered what 
gat be the motive of the journey, the 
re ſhe became convinced, that it was for 
purpoſe of concluding her nuptials with 
ant Morano, with the ſecrecy which her 
olute reſiſtance had made neceſſary to the 
nour, if not to the ſafety, of Montoni. 
om the deep ſolitudes, into which ſhe was 
merging, and from the gloomy caſtle, 
which ſhe had heard ſome myſterious 
ts, her ſick heart recoiled in deſpair, 
d ſhe experienced, that, though her mind 
s already occupied by peculiar diſtreſs, 
was (till alive to the influence of new and 
a] circumſtance ; why elſe did ſhe ſhud- 
r at the image of this deſolate caſtle ? 

As the travellers ſtill aſcended among the 
ne. foreſts, ſteep roſe over ſteep, the moun- 
ins ſeemed to multiply, as they went, and 
at was the ſummit of one eminence 
oved to be only the baſe of another. At 
2th they reached a little plain, where 
tle 
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che drivers ſtopped to reſt the mules, wk 
a ſcene of ſuch extent and magnifcg 
opened below, as drew even from Madl 
Montoni a note of admiration. Emily | 
for a moment, her ſorrows, in the! 
menſity of nature. Beyond the amp 
theatre of mountains, that ſtretched hel 
whoſe tops appeared as numerous almoſ 
the waves of the ſea, and whoſe feet w 
concealed by the foreſts—extended 
Campagna of Italy, where cities and riy 
and woods and all the glow of cultivati 
were mingled in gay confuſion. The Ad 
atic bounded the horizon, into which! 
Po and the Brenta, after winding throu 
the whole extent of the landſcape, pout 
their fruitful waves. Emily gazed loggt 
the ſplendors of the world ſhe was quitt 
of which the whole magnificence {cent 
thus given to her ſight only to increaſe! 
regret on leaving it; for her, Valancol 
alone was in that world; to him alone 
heart turned, and for him alone fell her l 
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Prom this ſublime ſcene the travellers 
ntinued to aſcend among the pines, till 
ey entered a narrow paſs of the mountains, 
hich ſhut out every feature of the diftant 
ountry, and, in its ſtead, exhibited only tre- 
endous crags, impending over the road, 
here no veſtige of humanity, or even of 
cgetation, appeared, except here and there 
be trunk and ſcathed branches of an oak, 
at hung nearly headlong from the rock, 
to which its ſtrong roots had faſtened, 
[his paſs, which led into the heart of the 
\pennine, at length opened to day, and a 
ene of mountains, ſtretched in long per- 
pective, as wild as any the travellers had 
jet paſſed, Still vaſt pine-torefts hung upon 
heir baſe, and crowned the ridgy precipice, 
hat roſe perpendicularly from the vale, 
en hile, above, the rolling miſts caught the 
un. beams, and touched their cliffs with 
ll the magical colouring of light and ſhade, 
he ſcene ſeemed perpetually changing, 
Ind its features. to aſſume new forms, as 
ie winding road brought them to the 
eye 


ly 
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eye in different attitudes; while the ſhi 
ing vapours, now partially concealing th 
minuter beauties, and now illuminat 
them with ſplendid tints, aſſiſted che il 
ſions of the ſight, _ | 

Though the deep vallies between th 
mountains were, for the moſt part, cloth 
with pines, ſometimes an abrupt open 
preſented a perſpective of only bam 
rocks, with a cataract flaſhing from tha 
ſummit among broken cliffs, till its wat 
reaching the bottom, foamed along wil 
louder fury; and ſometimes paſtoral ſcen 
exhibited their “ green delights” in ti 
narrow vales, ſmiling amid ſurround 
horror. There herds and flocks of got 
and ſheep, browſing under the ſhade 
hanging woods, and the ſhepberd's link 
cabin, , reared on the margin of a <> 
ſtream, preſented a ſweet picture of i 
pole, Foe 

Wild and romantic as were theſe ſcent 
their character had far leſs of the {ub 
lime, than had thoſe of the Alps, wild 
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12rd the entrance of Italy. Emily was 
ten elevated, but ſeldom felt thoſe emo- 
jons of indeſcribable awe, which ſhe had ſo 
ontinually experienced in her paſſage over 
he Alps. 

Towards the cloſe. of day, the road 
ound into a deep valley. Mountains, 
hoſe ſnaggy ſteeps appeared to be inacceſ- 
ible, almoſt ſurrounded it. To the eaſt, a 
iſta opened, and exhibited the Apennines 

n their darkeſt horrors ; and the long per- 
pective of retiring ſummits, riſing over each 
ther, their ridges clothed with pines, ex- 
bited a ſtronger image of grandeur, than 
ny that Emily had yet ſeen. The ſun had 
ſt ſunk below the top of che mou ntains ſhe 
as deſcending, whoſe long ſhadow ſtretch- 
dathwart the valley, but his ſloping rays, 
booting through an opening of the cliffs, 
duched with a yellow gleam the ſum- 
fits of the foreſt, that hung upon the op- 
bofite keeps, and ſtreamed in full ſplendour 
pon the towers and battlements of a 
aſtle, that ſpread its extenſive ramparts 
You. II. . I | along 


„ 
along the brow of a precipice above, The 
ſplendour of theſe illumined objects wy 
heightened by the contraſted ſhade, which 
involved the valley below. 

* There,” ſaid Montoni, ſpeaking far 
the firſt time in ſeveral hours, e is Udol. 
pho.” 

Emily gazed with melancholy awe up 
the caſtle, which ſhe underſtood to be 
Montoni's; for, though it was now lightel 
up by the ſetting ſun, the gothic greatneh 
of its features, and its mouldering walls d 
dark grey ſtone, rendered it a gloomy and 
ſublime object. As ſhe gazed, the light 
died away on its walls, leaving a melat- 
choly purple tint, which ſpread deeper and 
deeper, as thè thin vapour crept up the 
mountain, while the-battlements above wer 
ſill tipped with ſplendour. From tho, 
too, the rays ſoon faded, and the whole 


edifice was inveſted with the folemn duſi Hu 
neſs of evening. Silent, lonely, and ſublime Wi p. 
it ſeemed to ſtand the ſovereign of te: 
ſcene, and to frown defiance on all, 0a, 


datei 
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Lred to invade its ſolitary reign. As the 
wilight deepened, its features became more 
awful in obſcurity, and Emily continued to 
raze, till its cluſtering towers were. alone 
ken, riſing over the tops of the woods, be- 
xath whoſe thick ſhade the carriages ſoon 
ter began to aſcend, 

The extent and darkneſs of theſe tall 
yvoods awakened terrific images in her 
mind, and ſhe almoſt expected to ſee ban- 
itti ſtart up from under the trees. At 
ength, the carriages emerged upon a heathy 
ock, and, ſoon after, reached the caſtle 
ates,, where the deep tone of the portal 
dell, which was ſtruck upon to give notice 
df their arrival, increaſed the fearful emo. 
tons, that had aſſailed Emily. While they 
aited till the ſervant within ſhould come 
0 open the gates, ſhe anxiouſly ſurveyed the 
ace: but the gloom, that overſpread it, 
lowed her to diſtinguiſh little more than 


3 part of its outline, with the maſſy walls 
F | the ramparts, and to know, that it 
ho 

2 as vaſt, ancient and dreary. From the 
| 


] 2 parts 
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parts ſhe ſaw, ſhe judged of -the heary 
ftrength and extent of the whole, Th 
gateway before her, leading into the court, 
was of gigantic ſize, and was defended by 
two round towers, crowned by overhang. 
ing turrets, embattled, where, inſtead of 
banners, now waved long graſs and will 
plants, that had taken root among the 
mouldering ſtones, and which ſeemed t 
ſigh, as the breeze rolled paſt, over the ce. 
ſolation around them. The towers were 
united by a curtain, pierced and embattled 
alſo, below which appeared the pointed 
arch of an huge portcullis, ſurmounting 
the gates: from theſe, the walls of th: 
ramparts extended to other towers, over 
looking the precipice, whoſe ſhattered out- 
linc, appearing on a gleam, that lingered 
in the welt, told of the ravages of war.— 
Beyond theſe all was loft | in the obſcuriy 
of evening. 

While Emily gazed with awe upon the 
ſcene, footſteps were heard within the gates 
and the undrawing of bolts ; after which 

at 


U 
m ancient ſervant of the caſtle appeared, for- 


| cing back the huge folds of the portal to 
f admit his lord. As the carriage-wheels 
rolled heavily under the portcullis, Emily's 
L heart ſunk, and ſhe ſeemed, as if ſhe was 
G going into her priſon; the gloomy court, 


into which ſhe paſſed, ſerved to confirm the 
dea, and her imagination, ever awake to 
circumſtance, ſuggeſted even more terrors, 
than her reaſon could juſtify. 


10 ſecond court, graſs- grown, and more wild 
than the firſt, where, as ſne ſurveyed through 
the twilight its deſolation—its lofty walls, 
overtopt. with briony, moſs, and night- 
ſhade, and the embattled towers that roſe 
aove,—long ſuffering and murder came 
to her thoughts, One of thoſe inſtanta- 
neous and unaccountable convictions, which 


preſſed her with its horror. The ſentiment 
was not diminiſhed, when ſhe entered an 
xtenfive gothic hall, obſcured by the gloom 

I 3 of 


Another gate delivered them into the 


ſometimes conquer even ſtrong minds, im- 
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of evening, which a light glimmering at; 
diſtance through a long perſpective of arche 
only rendered more ſtriking. As a ſervant 
brought the lamp nearer, partial gleany 
fell upon the pillars and the pointed arche, 
forming a ſtrong contraſt with their ſhy 
dows, that ſtretched along the pavyement 
and the walls, 

The ſudden journey of Montoni had 
prevented his people from making any 
other preparations for his reception, than 
could be had in the ſhort interval, ſince the 
arrival of the ſervant, who had been {ent 
forward from Venice; and this, in ſome 
meaſure, may account for the air of extreme 
delolation, that every where appeared. 

The ſervant, who came to light Montoni, 
bowed in ſilence, and the muſcles of his coun- 
tenance relaxed with no ſymptom of joy.— 
Montoni noticed the ſalutation by a flight WM © 
motion of his hand, and- paſſed on, while Will * 
his lady, following, and looking round with 
a degree of ſurpriſe and diſcontent, which 


the 
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be ſcemed fearful of exprefiing, and Emily, 
WM urveying the extent and grandeur of the 
m ban in timid wonder, approached a marble 
mA 1ic-caſe. The arches here opened to a 
WW ofty vault, from the centre of which hung 
*.: tripod lamp, which a ſervant was haſtily 
a lichting ; and: the rich fret-work of the 

roof, a corridor, leading into ſeveral upper 
apartments, and a painted window, ſtretch- 
ny ing nearly; from the pavement to the ceil- 
an ing of the hall, became gradually viſible. 
the Having croſſed the foot of the ſtair-caſe, : 
ent and paſſed through an anti- room, they en- 
mel tered a ſpacious apartment, whoſe walls, 
me WY wainſcoted with black larch-wood, the 

growth of the neighbouring mountains, 
ni, were ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from darkneſs 
elf, © Bring more light,” ſaid Montoni, 
25 he entered, The ſervant, ſetting down 
bis lamp, was withdrawing to obey him, 
when Madame Montoni obſerving, that 
the evening air of this mountainous re- 


gion was cold, and that ſhe ſhould like a 
I4 fire, 


— — 


E 
fire, Montoni ordered that wood might Mea 
brought. roa 

While he paced the room with thought d 
ſteps, and Madame Montoni ſat ſilenth er 
a couch at the upper end of it, waiting race 
till the ſervant returned, Emily was ab et 0 
{crving the ſingular ſolemnity and deſh ce 
tion of the apartment, viewed, as it noy 
was, by the glimmer of the ſingle lamp, 
placed near a large Venetian mirror, that 
duſkily reflected the ſcene, with the tall 
figure of Montoni paſſiag ſlowly along, his 
arms folded, and his countenance ſhaded by 
the plume that waved in his hat. 
From the contemplation of this ſcene, 
Emily's mind proceeded to the. apprehen- 
ſion of what ſhe might ſuffer in it, till the 
remembrance of Valancourt, far, far dil. 
tant! came to her heart, and ſoftened i 
into ſorröw. A heavy ſigh eſcaped her: 
but, trying to conceal her tears, ſhe walked 
away to one of the high windows, tha 


Opec upon the ramparis, below which, 
ſpread 
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read the woods ſhe had paſſed in her ap- 
roach to the caſtle, But the night ſhade 
it deeply on the mountains beyond, and 
heir indented outline alone could be faintly 
iced on the horizon, where a red ſtreak. 
et glimmered in the weſt, The valley be- 
yeen was ſunk in darkneſs, 

The ſcene within, upon which Emily 
urned on the opening of the door, was 
ſcarcely leſs gloomy. The old ſervant, 
ho had received: them at the gates, now 
mered, bending under a load of pine- 
branches, while two of Montoni's Venetian 
ſervants followed with lights, 


e, © Your Excellenza is welcome to the 
. caſtle,” ſaid the old man, as he raiſed him- 
ne BW lf from the hearth, where he had laid the 


wood : © it has been a lonely place a long 


u hie, but you will excuſe it, Signor, 


knowing we had but ſhort notice. Ir is 
hear two years, come next feaſt of St. Mark, 
lnce your Excellenza was within theſe walls.“ 


Lou have a good memory, old Carlo,” 
1 ſaid 


Y 


(198. | 
ſaid Montoni.: © it is thereabout ; and hoy 
haſt thou contrived to live ſo long ?” 

* A-well-a-day, fir, with much ado, 
the cold winds that blow through the caſt 
in winter, are almoſt too much for me; and 
I thought ſometimes of aſking your Exe. 
lenza to let me leave the mountains, and gp 
down into the lowlands. But 1 don't knoy 
how it is] am loth to quit theſe old wall 
I have lived in fo long,” 

* Welk, how have you gone on in the 
caſtle, ſince I left it?“ ſaid Montoni. 

„Why much as uſual, Signor, only it 
wants a good deal of repairing. There i 
the north tower—ſome of the battlements 
have tumbled down, and had liked one 
day to have knocked my poor wife (God 
reſt her ſoul !) on the head, Your Excellenꝛs 
muſt know — * 

« Well, but the n interrupted 
Montoni. 


« Aye, the repairs,” ſaid Carlo: a pan 


of the roof of the great hall has fallen! 5 
an 


(179 : 3 
ind all the winds from the mountains ruſhed 
through it laſt winter, and whiſtled through 


keeping one's ſelf warm, be where one 
yould, There my wife and I uſed to fit 


of the little hall, ready to die with cold, 


39” 


and —— 


ſd Montoni, impatiently. 


it WY places; then, the ſtairs, that lead to the 


- 5 veſt gallery, have been a long time fo bad, 
that it is dangerous to go up them; and the 


Nts 
ne 


paſſage leading to. the great oak chamber, 
that overhangs the north rampart—one 
night laſt winter I ventured to go there by 
myſelf, and your Excellenza 
Well, well, enough of this,” ſaid Mon- 
toni, with en „% will talk more 
with thee to-morrow.” 

The fire was now 1 1 ſwept 
tne hearth, placed chairs, wiped the duſt 


the whole caſtle ſo, that there was no 
ſhivering over a great fire 1n one corner 
« But there are no more repairs wanted,“ 


O Lord! your Excellenza, yes—the wall 
of the rampart has tumbled down in three 


by © from 
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from a large marble table that ſtood nearit 
and then left the room, 

Montoni and his family drew round the 
fire. Madame Montoni made ſeveral at. 
tempts at converſation, but his ſullen an. 
ſwers repulſed her, while Emily ſat endes 
vouring to acquire courage enough to ſpeak 
to him. At length, in a tremulous voice, 
ſhe ſaid, + May 1 aſk, fir, the motive of 
this ſudden journey? After a long pauſe, 
ſhe recovered ſufficient courage to repeat the 
queſtion. ; 

It does not ſuit me to anſwer enqui- 
ries,” ſaid Montoni, „nor does it become 
you to make them; time may unfold them 
all: but 1 deſire I may be no further ha- 
raſſed, and I recommend it to you to re- 
tire to your chamber, and to endeavour to 
adopt a more rational conduct than that of 
yielding to fancies, and to a ſenſibility, 
which, to call it by the gentleſt name, is 
only a weakneſs.” 

Emily roſe to withdraw, Good nigit, 


madame,” ſaid ſhe to her aunt, with an 
aſſumed 


1 

ſumed compolure, that could not diſguiſe 
er emotion. : 

« Good night, my dear,” ſaid Madame 
ontoni, in a tone of kindneſs, which her 
ce had never before heard from her; and 
he unexpected endearment brought tears 
o Emily's eyes. She curtſied to Montoni, 
and was retiring; © But you do not know 


6 * 

| the way to your chamber,” ſaid her aunt. 
„ ontoni called the ſervant, who waited in 
ontont 


the anti- room, and bade him ſend Madame 
Montoni's woman, with whom, in a few 
. ninutes, Emily withdrew. 


6 „Do you know which is my room?“ 


nad ſhe to Annette, as they croſſed the 
ball 
1 a 


. « Yes, I believe I do, ma'amſelle; but. 


s is ſuch a ſtrange rambling place ! I have 


and I went up this great ſtair-caſe to it. 


caſtle,” 
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been loſt in it already: they call ir the 
double chamber, over the ſouth rampart, 


My lady's room is at the other end of the 


Emily aſcended the marble ſtair-caſe, 
and 


5 

and came to the corridor, as they pul 
through which Annette reſumed her cha 
* What a wild lonely place this is, mæn 
I ſhall be quite frightened to live in 
How often, and often have I wiſhed n 
ſelf in France again! I little thought, y 
I came with my lady to ſee the world, th 
I ſhould ever be ſhut up in ſuch a plac: 
this, or I would never have left my o- 

| country]! This way, ma'amſelle, down thi 
Il. turning. I can almoſt believe in gin 
h again, and ſuch like, for this is jult lik 
| one of their caſtles; and, ſome night 6 
a other, l ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee fairies too, hop 
. ping about in that great old hall, that look 
| more like a church, with, its huge pill: 
than any thing elſe.” 

“ Yes,” ſaid Emily, ſmiling, and glu 

to eſcape from more ſerious thought, i 

we come. to the corridor, about midnig| 
and look down into the hall, we ſhall. ce: 
tainly ſee it illuminated with a thouſand 
lamps, and the fairies tripping in gay-citc 


to the ſound of delicious muſic ; for it v 
| "2 
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ſuch places as this, you know, that they 
me to hold their revels. But I am afraid, 
nette, you will not be able to pay the 
cefſary penance for ſuch a ſight : and, if 
ce they hear your voice, the whole ſcene. 
ll vaniſh in an inſtant.” 
« O! if you will bear me company, 
wamſelle, I will come to the corridor, 
s very night, and I promiſe you I will 
old my tongue; it ſhall not be my fault 
the ſhow vaniſhes.— But do you think 
ey will come?“ 
„ cannot promiſe that with certainty, 
ut I will venture to ſay, it will not be your 
ault if the enchantment ſhould vaniſh.” - 
„Well, ma*amſclle, that is ſaying more 
han I expe&ted of you: but I am nt fo 


paf 
hat 
a'an 
in! 
In 
whe 
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Ly there are a plentiful many of them 
bout the caſtle : now I ſhould be frightened 
bo death, if I ſhould chance to ſee any of 


| have thought, ſeveral times, ſamething 
paſſed by me.“ 


« Ridi- 


wch afraid of fairies as of ghoſts, and they 


tem, But huſh | ma'amſelle, walk ſoftly !. 
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« Ridiculous !” ſaid Emily, ** young 
not indulge ſuch fancies.” 
O ma'am! they are not fancir, f 
aught I know ; Benedetto ſays theſe dif 
galleries and halls are fit for nothing 
ghoſts to live in; and I verily believe, 
live long in them, I ſhall turn to one 
{elf !” | | 
<« I hope,” ſaid Emily, © you. will y 
ſuffer Signor Montoni to hear of th 
weak fears; they would highly diſpll 
him.” | 
„What, you know then, ma'am{ 
all about it !” rejoined Annette. No, u 
Ido know. better than to do ſo; tho; 
if the Signor can ſleep ſound, nobody d 
in the caſtle has any right to lie awakz 
am ſure.” Emily did not appear to nov 
this remark. 
« Down this paſſage, ma'amſelle; ti 
leads to a back ſtair-cale. O if I ſce ij 
thing, I ſhall be frightened out of my wits 
« That will ſcarcely be poſſible,” ll 
Emily, ſmiling, as. ſhe followed the wi 
1 
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g of the paſſage, which opened into ano- 
r gallery : and then Annette, perceiving 
it ſhe had miſſed her way, while ſhe had 
en ſo eloquently haranguing on ghoſts 
fairies, wandered . about through other 
ſages and galleries, till, at length, fright- 
| by their intricacies and deſolation, ſhe 
led aloud for aſſiſtance: but they were 
ond the hearing of the ſervants, who 
re on the other ſide of the caſtle, and 
ily now opened the door of a chamber 
the left. 
O! do not go in there, ma'amſelle,” 
d Annette, © you will only loſe yourſelf 
—_— | | 
* Bring the light forward,” ſaid Emily, 
we may poſſibly find our way through 
ele rooms,” 
Annette ſtood at the door, in an attitude 
heſitation, with the light held up to ſhew 
e chamber, but the feeble rays ſpread 
rough not half of it. Why do you 
tate 3 ?” ſaid Emily, 10 let a me lee whither 
is room leads,” 
Annette 


66 


Annette advanced reluctantly. It opens 
into a ſuite of ſpacious and ancient apart 
ments, ſome of which were hung with t 
peſtry, and others wainſcoted with ce 
and black larch- wood. What furnitu 
there was, ſeemed to be almoſt as old ; 
the rooms, and retained an appearance 
grandeur, though covered with duſt, an 
dropping to pieces with the damps, ani 
with age, 

How cold theſe rooms are, ma' amſelle 
ſaid Annette: * nobody has lived in the 
for many, many years, they 25 Do k 
us go. ** 4 

„They may open upon the great ſtair 
caſe, perhaps,” ſaid Emily, paſſing on t 
ſhe came to a chamber, hung with pictures 
and took the light to examine that of! 
ſoldier pn horſeback in a field of battle.- 
He was darting his ſpear upon a man, wid 
lay under the feet of the horſe, and wiv 
held up one hand in a ſupplicating attitude 
The ſoldicr, whoſe beaver was up, regarded 


him with a look of vengeance, and the 
countenance 
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buntenance, With that expreſſion, ſtruck 
nily as reſembling Montoni. She ſhud- 
red, and turned from it. Paſſing the light 
ſtily over ſeveral other pictures, ſhe came 
one concealed by a veil of black filk, 
he ſingularity of the circumſtance ſtruck 
r, and ſhe ſtopped before it, wiſhing to 
move the veil, and examine what could 
us carefully be concealed, but ſomewhat 
anting courage. Holy Virgin! what 
an this mean? exclaimed Annette. This 


ene 
Dart 


enice.” 

« What picture r* ſaid Emily. Why 
picture — a picture,“ replied Annette, he- 
tatingly “ but I never could make out 
xactly what it was about, either.“ 

Remove the veil, Annette.“ 

* What! I, ma' amſelle -I! not for 
he world!“ Emily, turning round, ſaw 
\nnette's countenance grow pale. And 
pray, what have you heard of this picture, 
o terrify you ſo, my g good girl?“ ſaid ſhe. 
Nothing, 


0 the picture they told me of at 


1 

Nothing, ma'amſelle: I have heard ; 
thing, only let us find our way out,” 

„ Certainly : but I wiſh firſt to exam 

the picture; take the light, Annette, wi 

I lift the veil.” Annette took the lig 
and immediately walked away with it, 
regarding Emily's- calls to ſtay, who, 1 
chooſing to be left alone in the dark cha 
ber, at length followed her. What is t 
reaſon of this, Annette?“ ſaid Emily, ue rthe 
ſhe overtook her, „what have you heal © 
concerning that picture, which makes 3a 1 

ſo unwilling to ſtay when I bid you?“ 

« 1, don't know, what, is the reaalf ** 
ma'amſclle,” replied Annette, nor at 1 
thing about the picture, only I have hen“ 
there is ſomething very dreadful belongin te 

„ to it—and that it has been covered up 
* black ever /ince—and that nobody has Jooke 
at it for a great many years — and it ſome 
how has to do with the owner of this caltk 

| before Signor Moen, came to the poſſe 
ſion of it—and hg 
„Well, Annette,“ ſaid Emily, ſn 

6 pet- 


(_ 19 ). 
perceive It is as you on a you know ; 
king about the picture.” 

No, nothing, indeed, ma'amſelle, for 
made me promiſe never to tell: 


27 


| — 
« Well,” rejoined Emily, who obſerved 
x ſhe was ſtruggling between her inclina- 
n to reveal a ſecret, and her apprehenſion 
r the conſequence, 4* will enquire no 
ther —” 
„No, pray, ma' am, do not.“ 
Leſt you — tell all,“ interrupted 
mily. 
Annette bluſhed, and Emily ſmiled, and 
ey paſſed on to the extremity of this 
ie of apartments, and found themſelves, 
iter ſome farther perplexity, once more ö 
tthe top of the marble ſtair-caſe, where 
innette left Emily, while ſhe went to call 
mee of the ſervants of the caſtle to ſhew 
em to the chamber, for which they had | 
been ſeeking. 4 
While ſhe was abſent, Emily's thoughts 
Kturned to the picture; an unwillingneſs 


7 | to 
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„ 
to tamper with the integrity of a ſetyn 
had checked her enquiries on this ſubjet 
as well as concerning ſome alarming hin 
which Annette had dropped reſpedtin 
Montont though her cutioſity was entire 
awakened, and ſhe had perceived, that he 
queſtions might eaſily be anſwered. $ 
was, now, however, inclined to go backt 
the apartment and examine the piQure 
but the lonelineſs of the hour and of th 
place, with the melancholy filence tha 
reigned around her, conſpired with a cet 
tain degree of awe, excited by the myſter 
attending this picture, to prevent her. Sh 
determined, however, when day- light ſhould 
have re- animated her ſpirits, to go thithe 
and remove the veil. As ſhe leaned. from 
the corridor, over the ſtair-caſe, and her 
eyes wandered round, ſhe again obſerved, 
with wonder, the valt ſtrength of the walls 
now ſomewhat decayed, and the pillars df 
ſolid marble, that roſe from the hall, and 
ſupported the roof, 


A ſervant now appeared with Annette, 
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conducted Emily to her chamber, 
hich was in a remote part of the caſtle, 
d at the end of the very corridor, from 
hence the ſuite of apartments opened, 
rough which they had been wandering, 
ſhe Jonely aſpect of her room made Emily 
willing that Annette ſhould leave her im- 
fediately, and the dampneſs of it chilled her 
ith more than fear. She begged Caterina, 
eſervant of the caſtle, to bring ſome wood 
nd light a fire, 

« Aye, lady, it's many a year ſince a fire 
ns lighted here,” ſaid Caterina. 

« You need not tell us that, good wo- 
an, ſaid Annette; * every room in the 
ſtle feels like a well I wonder how you 
ontrive to live here; for my, part, I wiſh 
myſelf at Venice again.” Emily waved her 
hand for Caterina to fetch the wood. 
wonder, ma'am, why they call this 
tie double chamber?“ ſaid Annette, while 
Emily ſurveyed it in ſilence, and ſaw that 
* was lofty and ſpacious, like the others 


he had ſeen, and, like many of them, too, 
| had 
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had its walls lined with dark larch.wlf 
The bed and other furniture was ver; 
cient, and had an air of gloomy grande 
like all that ſhe had ſeen in the caſtle, 0 
of the high caſements, which ſhe opem 
' overlooked a rampart, but the view be 
was hid indarkneſs. 
In the preſence of Annette, Emily try 
to ſupport her ſpirits, and to reſtrain i 
tears, which, every now and then, camet 
her eyes. She wiſhed much to enquit 
when Count Morano was expected at th 
caſtle, but an unwillingneſs to aſk unt 
ceſſary queſtions, and to mention fail 
concerns to a ſervant, withheld her. Me: 
while, Annette's thoughts were engage 
vpon another ſubject : ſhe dearly loved tt 
marvellous, and had heard of a circum 
ſtance, connected with the caſtle, th 
highly gratified this taſte. Having ber 
_ enjoined not to mention it, her inclination 
to tell it was ſo ſtrong, that ſhe was ever 
inſtant on the point of ſpeaking what lie 
had heard. Such a ſtrange circumſtance," 
100 
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and to be obliged to conceal it, was a 
ere puniſhment; but ſhe knew, that | 
ontoni might impoſe one much ſeverer, 
d ſhe feared to incur it by offending 


Caterina now brought the wood, and its 
ght blaze diſpelled, for a while, the 
oom of the chamber. She told Annette, 
at her lady had enquired for her, and 
mily was once again left to her own ſad 
feticns. Her heart was not yet hardened 
gainſt the ſtern manners of Montoni, 
d ſhe was nearly as much ſhocked now, 
| ſhe had been when ſhe firſt witneſſed 
em. The tenderneſs and affection, to 
hich ſhe had been accuſtomed, till ſhe 
pſt her parents, had made her particularly 
nlible to any degree of unkindneſs, and 
ch a reverſe as this no apprehenſion had 
repared her to ſupport. 

To call off her attention from ſubjects, 
hat preſſed heavily upon her ſpirits, ſne 
ole and again examined her room and its 
ammure. As ſhe walked round it, ſhe 
VoL. II. K paſſed 
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paſſed a door, that was not quite ſhut, w 
perceiving, that it was not the one, thray 
which ſhe entered, ſhe brought the li 
forward to diſcover whither it led, 
opened it, and, going forward, had neu 
fallen down a ſteep, narrow ſtair-caſe, d er 
wound from it, between two ſtone vil ruf 
She wiſhed to know to what it led, and vs 
the more anxious, ſince it communicated! 
immediately with her apartment; but, 
the preſent ſtate of her ſpirits, ſhe want 
courage to venture into the darkneſs alu 
Cloſing the door, therefore, ſhe endeayoun 
to faſten it, but, upon further examinatin 
perceived that it had no bolts on the char 
ber ſide, though it had two on the othe 
By placing a heavy chair againſt it,! 
in {ome meaſure remedied the defect; 
ſhe was ſtill alarmed at the thought ( 
ſleeping in this remote room alone, with 
door opening ſhe knew not whither, a 
which could not be perfectly faſtened ont! 
inſide. Sometimes ſhe wiſhed to entreatd 
Madame Montoni, that Annette might hi 
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e to remain with her all night, but was 
zrred by an apprehenſion of betraying 
t would be thought childiſh fears, and 
n unwillingneſs to increaſe the apt ter- 
of Annette. 
er gloomy reflections were, ſoon after, 
rrupted by a footſtep in the corridor, and 
was glad to ſee Annette enter with ſome 
per, ſent by Madame Montoni, Hav- 
a table near the fire, ſhe made the good 
fit down and ſup with her ; and, when 
little repaſt was over, Annette, encou- 
d by her kindneſs, and ſtirring the wood 
da blaze, drew her chair upon the hearth, 
ter to Emily, and ſaid, - Did you ever 
, ma'amſelle,- of the ſtrange accident, 
t made the Signor lord of this caſtle ?” 
What wonderful ſtory have you now 
ell?“ ſaid Emily, concealing the curio- 
, occalioned by the myſterious hints ſhe 
formerly heard on that ſubject. 
| have heard all about it, ma'amſelle,” 
Annette, looking round the chamber 
drawing cloſer to Emily; © Benedetto 
"K 2 told 
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told it me as we travelled together: ſay; 
Annette, you don't know about this ca 
here, that we are going to?* No, ſay 
Mr. Benedetto, pray what do you knoy 
Bur, ma'amlſelle, you can keep a ſecret, 
I would not tell it you for the world; f 
I promiſed never to tell, and they fh 
that the Signor does not like to haye 
talked of.” 

* If you promiſed to keep this ſecret 
ſaid Emily, “you do right not to me 
tion it.“ | 

Annette paulcd a moment, and the 
ſaid, ** O, but to you, ma' amſelle, to t 
I may tell it ſafely, I know.” 

Emily ſmiled, “ certainly ſhall keep 
as faithfully as yourſelf, Annette.“ 

Annette replied very gravely, that wou 
do, and proceeded “ This caſtle, you mu 
know, ma'amſclle, is very old, and vc 
ſtrong, and has ſtood out many fieges 
they ſay. Now it was not Signor Monton 
always, nor his father's ; no; but, by f 
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«or other, it was to come to the Signor, 

ne lady died unmarried.” 

What lady?“ ſaid Emily. 

am not come to that yet,“ replied 

Annette, © it is the lady I am going to 

ll you about, ma'amſelle: but, as I was 

lying, this lady lived in the caſtle, and 

had every thing very grand about her, as 
you may ſuppoſe, ma'amlelle, The Signor 
uſed often to come to ſee her, and was in 
bre with her, and offered to marry her; 
for, though he was ſomehow related, that did 
not ſignify. But ſhe was in love with ſome- 
body elſe, and would not have him, which 
made him very angry as they ſay, and you 
know, ma' amſelle, what an ill- looking gen- 
leman he is, when he is angry. Perhaps 
ſhe ſaw him in a paſſion, and therefore 
would not have him. But, as I was ſaying, 
he was very melancholy and unhappy, and 
ll that, for a long while, and—Holy Vir- 
gin! what noiſe is that? did not you hear 
a ound, ma' amſelle?ꝰ 

* It was only the wind,” ſaid Emily, 
K 3 but 
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but de come to the end of yy 
ſtory.” 

As I was ſaying—O, where was I? 
as I was'faying—ſhe was very melanchcly 
and unhappy a long while, and uſed to walk 
about upon the terrace, there, under the vin. 
dows, by herſelf, and cry ſo! it would hay 
done your heart good to hear her. Thatis 
E don't mean good, but it would hate 
made you cry too, as they tell me.” 

« Well, but, Annette, do tell me the 
ſubſtance of your tale.” 

« All in good time, ma'am; all this] 
heard before at Venice, but what is to 
come I never heard till to-day, This hap- 
pened a great many years ago, when Signor 
Montoni was quite a young man, The 
lady—they called her Signora Laurentini, 
was very handſome, but ſhe uſed to bein 
great paſſions, too, ſometimes, as well as the 


Signor. Finding he could not make ver Bl b 
liſten to him—what does he do, but leave Wi al 
the caſtle, and never comes near it for a Will 


long time! but it was all one to her; ſie 
was 


3 
ja; juſt as unhappy whether he was here 
or not, till one evening, Holy St. Peter 
na amſelle,“ cried Annette, “look at that 
np, ſee how blue it burns!“ She looked 
fearfully round the chamber. * Ridicu- 
Jous girl!“ ſaid Emily, © why will you in- 
dulge thoſe fancies ? Pray let me hear the 
end of your ſtory, I am weary.” 
ne Annette {till kept her eyes on the lamp, 
and proceeded in a lower voice, © It 
dens one evening, they ſay, at the latter 
end of the year, it might be about the 
8 middle of September, 1 ſuppoſe, or the be- 
[08 cinning of October; nay, for that matter, 
0 i it might be November, for that, too, is the 
or latter end of the year, but that I cannot 
0 ſay for certain, becauſe they did not tell me 
„vor certain themſelves, However, it was at 
in WY the latter end of the year, this grand lady 
e walked out of the caſtle into the woods 
et below, as ſhe had often done before, all 
alone, only her maid was with her. The 
wind blew cold, and ſtrewed the leaves 
about, and whiſtled diſmally among thoſe 
| K 4 great 


has never been heard of.” 
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great old cheſnut trees, that we paſſe, 
ma'amſelle, as we came to the caſtle—fot 
Benedetto ſhewed me the trees as he wx 
talking—the wind blew cold, and her wo. 
man would have perſuaded her to return: 
but all would not do, for ſhe was fond df 
walking in the woods, at evening time, 
and, if the leaves were falling about her, & 
much the better, 

„Well, they ſaw her go down among 
the woods, but night came, and ſhe did nat 
return; ten o'clock, eleven o'clock, twelve 
o'clock came, and no lady! Well, the ſer. 
vants thought to be ſure, ſome accident had 
befallen her, and they went out to ſeek 
her. They ſearched all night long, but 
could not find her, or any trace of her; 
and, from that day to this, ma'amſelle, ſhe 


« Is this true, Annette?“ ſaid Emily, in 
much ſurpriſe. : 
& True, ma'am !” ſaid Annette, with a 
look of horror, © yes, it is true, indeed, 
But they do ſay,” ſhe added, lowering her | 


voice, 
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dice,“ they do ſay, that the Signora has: 
een ſeen, ſeveral times ſince, walking in 
e woods and about the caſtle in the night: 
Greral of the old ſervants, who remained 
tre ſome time after, declare they ſaw her; 
ind, fince then, ſhe has b-en ſeen by ſome 
of the vaſſals, who have happened to be 
in the caſtle, at night, Carlo, the old ſtew- 
xd, could tell ſuch things, they ſay, if he 


would!“ 

ng « How contradictory is this, Annette!“ 
oo id Emily, “ you ſay nothing has been 
Ve ſince known of her, and yet ſhe has been 
er. cen!“ 

ad « But all this was told me for a great ſe- 
* fk rejoined Annette, without noticing 
ur he remark, and I am ſure, ma'am, you 
J would not hurt either me or Benedetto, ſo 
e 


moch as to go and tell it again.“ Emily 
remained ſilent, and Annette repeated her 
laſt ſentence, 

* You have nothing to fear from my 
indiſcretion,“ replied Emily, © and let me 
vile you, my good Annette, be diſcreet 
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on 
yourſelf, and never mention what you hy 
juſt told me to any other perſon, Sign 
Montoni, as you ſay, may be angry if 
hears of it. But what enquiries were mad 
concerning the lady ?” 
« O! a great deal, indeed, ma'amſcle 
for the Signor laid claim to the caſtle d 
rectly, as being the next heir, and th: 
faid, that is the judges, or the ſenators, at 
ſomebody of that ſort, ſaid, he could nd 
take poſſeſſion of it till ſo many years wer 
gone by, and then, if after all the lag 
could not be found, why ſhe would be u 
good as dead, and the caſtle would be hi 
own; and ſo it is his own. But the ſto 
went round, and many ſtrange reports were 
ſpread, ſo very ſtrange, ma'amſelle, that | 
ſhall not tell them.” 
„That is ſtranger ſtill, Annette,” ſad 
Emily, ſmiling, and rouſing herſelf from 
her reverie. But, when Signora Lauret- 
tini was afterwards ſeen in the caſtle, dv, 
nobody ſpeak to her?“ | | « ] 
« Speak—ſpeak to her!” cried Al... 

8 nette, 
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hte, with a look of terror; © no, to be 
Sa uce,” | | 
f 


And why not?“ rejoined Emily, will- 
vg to hear further. 

« Holy Mother! ſpeak to a ſpirit !”? 

« But what reaſon had they to conclude 
t was a ſpirit, unleſs they had approached, 
nd ſpoken to it?“ | 

O0 ma'amſelle, J cannot tell, How 
an you aſk ſuch ſhocking queſtions ? But 
nobody ever ſaw it come in, or go out of 
the caſtle; and it was in one place now, 
nd then the next minute in quite another 
part of the caſtle; and then it never ſpoke, 
ind, if it was alive, what ſhould it do in 
he caſtle if it never ſpoke ? Several parts 
of the caſtle have never been gone into ſince, 
they ſay, for that very reaſon,” 


Emily, trying to laugh away the fears, that 
began to ſteal upon her. No ma am- 
(elle, no;“ replied Annette, rather angrily. 
but becauſe ſomething has been ſeen 
there, They ſay, too, there is an old cha- 
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„What, becauſe it never ſpoke ?” ſaid 
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pel adjoining the weſt fide of the Caltle, 
where, any time at midnight, you may hex 
ſuch groans !—it makes one ſhudder t 
think of them ;—and ſtrange lights hate 
been ſeen there by 

« Pr'ythee, Annette, no more of theſe 
filly tales,” ſaid Emily. 

“Silly tales, ma'amſelle! O, but I wil 
tell you one ſtory about this, if you pleaſe, 
that Caterina told me. It was one cold 
winter's night that Caterina (ſhe often came 
to the caſtle then, ſhe ſays, to keep old 
Carlo and his wife company, and ſo he 
recommended her afterwards to the Signot, 
and ſhe has lived here ever ſince) Caterina 
was fitting with them in the little hall, ſays 
Carlo, © I wiſh we had ſome of thole figs 
to roaſt, that lie in the ſtore-cloſet, but it 
is a long way off, and I am loth to fetch 


them; do, Caterina,” fays he, for you à BW E 
young and nimble, do bring us ſome, n 
the fire is in a nice trim for roaſting them; Wil & 
they lie, ſays he, in ſuch a corner of the f 


ſtore-room, at the end of the north - gallery; 
here, 
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ere, take the lamp, ſays he, © and mind, 
5 you go up the great ſtair-caſe, that the 
wind, through the roof, docs not blow it 
gut.“ So, with that, Caterina took the 
zmp—Huſh ! ma'amſelle, I ſurely heard 
a noiſe !”? 

Emily, whom Annette had now infected 
with her own terrors, liſtened attentively 
but every thing was ſtill, and Annette pro- 
ceeded : 

Caterina went to the north gallery, that 
i the wide gallery we paſſed, ma am, before 
we came to the corridor, here. As ſhe went 
with the lamp in her hand, thinking of 
nothing at all There, again!“ cried 
Annette, ſuddenly —* I heard it again !— 
It was not fancy, ma' amſelle!“ 

« Huſh !” ſaid Emily, trembling. They 
liſtened, and, continuing to fit quite ſtill, 
Emily heard a low knocking againſt the 
wall, It came repeatedly. Annette then 
ſcreamed loudly, and the chamber door 
lowly opened, —It was Caterina, come to 


tell 


\ © rentini, and then to her own ſtrange ſitu 
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tell Annette, that her lady wanted * 
Emily, though ſhe now perceived whj 
was, could not immediately overcome 
terror; while Annette, half laughing, i 
crying, ſcolded Caterina heartily for th 
alarming them; and was alſo terrified u 
what ſhe had told had been overheard, 
Emily, whoſe mind was deeply imprese 
by the chief circumſtance of Annette's 
tion, was unwilling to be left alone, in the 
preſent ſtate of her ſpirits; but, to a 
offending Madame Montoni, and betta. 
ing her own weakneſs, ſhe ſtruggled v 
overcome the illuſions of fear, and diſmiſkd 
Annette for the night. 
When ſhe was alone, her thoughts u. 
curred to the ſtrange hiſtory of Signora Lau- 


tion, in the wild and ſolitary mountains df 

| | a 
a foreign country, in the caſtle, and tl A 
power of a man, to whom, only a few pt "Tl 
ceding months, ſhe was an entire ſtranger; 
who. had already exerciſed an uſurped aH 
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city over her, and whoſe character ſhe 

regarded, with a degree of terror, ap- 

rently juſtified by the fears of others. She 

new, that he had invention equal to the 

nception and talents to the execution of 
project, and ſhe greatly feared he had 

heart too void of feeling to oppoſe the 
rpetration of whatever his intereſt might 

geſt. She had long obſerved the un- 

appineſs of Madame Montoni, and had 
ften beell witneſs to the ſtern and con- 
mptuous behaviour ſhe received from her 
uſband. To theſe circumſtances, which 
onſpired to give her juſt cauſe for alarm, 
ere now added thoſe thouſand nameleſs 
errors, which exiſt only in active imagina- 
ons, and which ſet reaſon and examina» 
on equally at defiance, 

Emily remembered all that Valancourt 
ad told her, on the eve of her departure 
rom Languedoc, reſpecting Montoni, and 
ll that he had ſaid to difluade her from 
enturing on the journey. His fears had 
often ſince appeared to her prophetic 


now 


(408: 
row they ſeemed confirmed, Her hem! 
as it gave her back the image of Valancuur 
mourned in vain regret, but reaſon ſo 
came with a conſolation, which, though 
feeble at firſt, acquired vigour from reflec. 
tion. She conſidered, that, whatever might 
be her ſufferings, ſhe had withheld from in. 
volving him in misfortune, and that, what. 
ever her future ſorrows could be, ſhe was, x 
leaſt, free from ſelf-reproach. 

Her melancholy was aſſiſted by the hol. 
low ſighings of the wind along the corridor 
and round the caſtle, The cheerful blaze 
of the wood had long been extinguilhed, 
and ſhe ſat with her eyes fixed on the dying 
embers, till a loud guſt, that ſwept through 
the corridor, and ſhook the doors and caſe. 
ments, alarmed her, for its violence had 
moved the chair ſhe had placed as a faſten- 
ing, and the door leading to the private 
ſtair-caſe-ſtood half open. Her curiolity 
and her fears were again awakened, Sbe 
took the lamp to the top of the ſteps, and 
ſtood heſitating whether to go down; but 
again 
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main the profound ſtillneſs and the gloom 
fthe place awed her, and, determining to 
quire further, when day-light might aſſiſt 
e ſearch, ſhe cloſed the door, and placed 
ainſt it a ſtronger guard, 

She now retired to her bed, leaving the 
mp burning on the table; but its gloomy 
ght, inſtead of diſpelling her fear, aſſiſted 
tz for, by its uncertain rays, ſhe almoſt 
ancied ſhe ſaw ſhapes flit paſt her curtains, 
nd glide into the remote obſcurity of her 
hamber.— The caſtle clock ſtruck one be- 
re ſhe cloſed her eyes to ſleep, 
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CHAP. VI. 


© T think it is the weakneſs of mine eyes, 
That ſhapes this monſtrous apparition, 
It comes upon me!“ 


Jurius Cen. 


Dar-icur diſpelled from Emi! 
mind the glooms of ſuperſtition, but ni 
thoſe of apprehenſion. The Count Mom 
was the firſt image, that occurred to he 
waking thoughts, and then came a train d 
anticipated evils, which ſhe could neitht 
conquer or avoid. She roſe, and, to i} 
lieve her mind from the buſy ideas, that to. 
mented it, compelled herſelf to notice ei 
ternal objects. From her caſement {it 
looked out upon the wild grandeur of tit 
ſcene, cloſed nearly on all ſides by alpi 
ſteeps, whoſe tops, peeping over each otbes 


faded from the eye in miſty hues, while deff 
Promontores 
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-omontories below were dark with woods, 
it [wept down to their baſe, and ſtretched 
lng the narrow vallies. The rich pomp 
f theſe woods was particularly delightful 
Emily; and ſhe viewed with aſtoniſh- 
ent the fortifications of the caſtle ſpread- 
g along a vaſt extent of rock, and now 
jartly in decay, the grandeur of the ram- 
arts below, and the towers and battlements 
nd various features of the fabric above. 
rom theſe her ſight wandered over the 
liffs and woods into the valley, along which 
damed a broad and rapid ſtream, ſeen fall- 
ng among the crags of an oppoſite moun- 
un, now flaſhing in the ſun-beams, and 
bow ſhadowed by over-arching pines, till 
t was entirely concealed by their thick 
lage. Again it burſt from beneath this 
larkneſs in one broad ſhcet of foam, and 
ll thundering into the vale. Nearer, 
owards the weſt, opened the mountain- 
ta, which Emily had viewed with ſuch 
ublime emotion, on her approach to the 
tle: a thin duſky vapour, that roſe from 
the 


„ 

the valley, overſpread its features wit 
iweet obſcurity. As this aſcended x 
caught the ſun-beams, it kindled int 
crimſon tint, and touched with EXqui 
beauty the woods and cliffs, over which 
paſſed to the ſummit of the mountat 
then, as the veil drew up, it was delight 
to watch the gleaming objects, that jn 
greſſively diſcloſed themſelves in the y 
ley—the green turf—dark woods=lif 
rocky receſſes—a few peaſants' huts=t 
foaming ſtream—a herd of cattle, and y 
rious images of paſtoral beauty. Then, ü 
pine-foreſts brightened, and then the bra 
breaft of the mountains, till, at length,! 
miſt ſettled round their ſummit, touchin 
them with a ruddy glow. The feature 
the viſta now appeared diſtinctly, andi 
broad deep ſhadows, that fell from t 
lower cliffs, gave ſtrong effect to the ftreat 
ing ſplendour above; while the mou 
tains, gradually ſinking in the perlp 
tive, appeared to ſhelve into the Adrit 
ſea, for ſuch Emily imagined to be l 

gen 
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eam of blueiſh light, that terminated the 

ew. 

Thus ſhe endeavoured to amuſe her fan- 

„ and was not unſucceſsful. The breezy 

eſhneſs of the morning, too, revived her. 

he raiſed her thoughts in prayer, which 

e felt always moſt diſpoſed to do, when 

ewing the ſublimity of nature, and her 

ind recovered its ſtrength. 

When ſhe turned from the caſement, 
er eyes glanced upon the door ſhe had fo 
arefully guarded, on the preceding night, 
ind ſhe now determined to examine whi- 
her it led; but, on advancing to remove 
he chairs, ſhe perceived, that they were 
ready moved a little way. Her ſurpriſe 
cannot eaſily be imagined, when, 1n the 
next minute, ſhe perceived that the door 
was faſtened, —She felt, as if ſhe had ſeen 
an apparition, The door of the corridor 
was locked as ſhe had left it, but this door, 
which could be ſecured only on the out- 
ide, muſt have been bolted, during the 
night, She became ſeriouſly uneaſy at the 
thought 
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thought of ſleeping again in a chan 
thus liable to intruſion, ſo remote, too, xj 
was from the family, and ſhe determine 
mention the circumſtance to Madame a 
toni, and to requeſt a change. 

After ſome perplexity ſhe found her q 
into the great hall, and to the room, whig 
ſhe had left, on the preceding night, whe 
breakfaſt was ſpread, and her aunt w 
alone, for Montoni had been walking om 
the environs of the caſtle, examining 
condition of its fortifications, and talking 
for ſome time with Carlo. Emily obſerve 
that her aunt had been weeping, and be 
| heart ſoftened towards her, with an affe 
tion, that ſhewed itſelf in her manner, rat 
than in words, while ſhe carefully avoid 
the appearance of having noticed, that [i 
was unhappy. She ſeized the opportun 
of Montoni's abſence to mention the ci 
cumſtance of the door, to requeſt that ii 
might be allowed another apartment, ail 
to enquire again, concerning the occaſi 
of their ſudden journey. On the firſt {ui 

I lis 
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ter aunt referred her to Montoni, poſi- 
ly refuſing to interfere in the affair; on 
lat, ſhe profeſſed utter ignorance. 

Emily, then, with a wiſh of making her 
tmore reconciled to her ſituation, praiſed 
orandeur of the caſtle and the ſurround- 

+ ſcenery, and endeavoured to ſoften 
ry unpleaſing circumſtance attending it. 
t, though misfortune had ſomewhat con- 
ered the aſperity of Madame Montoni's 
pper, and, by increaſing her cares for 
lf, had taught her to feel in ſome de- 
e for others, the capricious love of 
Ie, which nature had planted and habit 
| nouriſhed in her heart, was not ſub- 
the ed. She could not now deny herſelf the 
atification of tyrannizing over the inno- 
tand helpleſs Emily, by attempting to 
min cule the taſte ſhe could not feel. 

Wer ſatirical diſcourſe was, however, in- 
t (erupted by the entrance of Montoni, and 
countenance immediately aſſumed a 
ngled expreſſion of fear and reſentment, 
lle he ſeated himſelf at the breakfaſt- 
table, 
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table, as if unconſcious of there being | 
perſon but himſelf in the rem, 


Emily, as ſhe obſerved hi in fil 
ſaw that his countenance was da berg 
ſterner than uſual. O could I knoy 
{aid ſhe to herſelf, “what paſſes in th 
mind; could I know the thoughts, that 
known there, I ſhould no longer be 0 
demaed to this torturing ſuſpenſe !” Th 
breakfaſt paſſed in ſilence, till Emily we 
tured to requeſt, that another apartmet 
might be allotted to her, and related i 
circumſtance which made her wiſh it. 

„ have no time to attend to theſe id 
whims,” ſaid Montoni, © that chamber ni 
prepared for you, and you muſt reſi c 
tented with it. It is not probable, that 
perſon would take the trouble of going 
that remote ſtair-caſe, for the purpole 
faſtening a door, If it was not faſtene 
when you entered the chamber, the wit 
perhaps, ſhook the door and made the be 
flide. But I know not why I ſhould unde 


take to account for ſo trifling an 
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This explanation was by no means ſatiſ- 
ory to Emily, who had obſerved, that 
bolts were ruſted, and conſequently 
wud not be thus eaſily moved; but ſhe 
bore to ſay ſo, and repeated her requeſt. 

« If you will not releaſe yourſelf from 


ernly, “at leaſt forbear to torment others 
the mention of them. Conquer ſuch 
hims, and endeavour to ſtrengthen your 


ind, No exiſtence is more contemptible 
han that which is embittered by fear,” As 
e laid this, his eye glanced upon Madame 
lontoni, who coloured highly, but was till 
ent. Emily, wounded and diſappointed, 
hought her fears were, in this inſtance, too 
calonable to deſerve ridicule ; but, per- 
aving, that, however they might oppreſs 
er, ſhe muſt endure them, ſhe tried to with- 
Iraw her attention from the ſubject. 

Carlo ſoon after entered with ſome fruit: 
Vour Excellenza is tired after your long 


en emble,“ faid he, as he ſet the fruit upon 
ee table; „but you have more to ſee after 
. l. 3 breakfaſt, 


e ſlavery of theſe fears,” ſaid Montoni, 


6 
breakfaſt. There is a place in the ya 


95 


paſſage leading to 


Montoni frowned upon him, and wx ent 
his hand for him to leave the room. Cx C 
ſtopped, looked down, and then added, or 
he advanced to the breakfaſt-table, and to t 
up the baſket of fruit, I made bold, er. 
Excellen za, to bring ſome cherries, here, d 
my honoured lady and my young miſt ot 
Will your ladyſhip taſte them, madan ge. 
ſaid Carlo, preſenting the baſket, * th * 
are very fine ones, though I gathered Hes 
myſelf, and from an old tree, that cat ert 
all the ſouth ſun; they are as big as plunWM-14 
your lady ſnhip.“ to t. 
cc Very well, old Carlo,” ſaid Mada bro! 
Montoni; © I am obliged to you,” the ; 
« And the young Signora, too, {her lig 
like ſome of them,” rejoined Carlo, tural pay 
with the baſket to Emily, © it will don ore 
good to ſee her eat ſome.” bro 
„ Thank you, Carlo,” ſaid Emily, takin they 
ſome cherries, and ſmiling kindly. tion 


© Come, come,” ſaid Montoni, inf 
tien 


1 


ently, “ enough of this. Leave the room, 
ut be in waiting. I ſhall want you pre- 
ently.” 

Carlo obeyed, and Montoni, ſoon after, 
rent out to examine further into the ſtate 
o the caſtle ; while Emily remained with 
her aunt, patiently enduring her ill humour, 
nd endeavouring, with much ſweetneſs, to 
both her affliction, inſtead of reſenting its 
effect, 

When Madame Montoni retired to her 
dreſlinz-room, Emily endeavoured to amuſe 
herſelf by a view of the caſtle. Through a 
folding door, ſhe paſſed from the great hall 
to the ramparts, which extended along the 
brow of the precipice, round three ſides of 
the edifice ; the fourth was guarded by the 
high walls of the courts, and by the gate- 
nay, through which ſhe had paſſed, on the 
preceding evening. The grandeur of the 
broad ramparts, and the changing ſcenery 
they overlooked, excited her high admira- 
tion; for the extent of the terraces allowed 
L 2 | the 
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the features of the country to be ſeen in ſuck 
various points of view, that they appeared 
to form new landſcapes. She often pauſe 
to examine the gothic magnificerice of 
Udolpho, its proud irregularity, its lofty 
towers and battlements, its high-archel 
caſements, and its ſlender watch-towe T, 
perched upon the corners of turrets. Then 
ſhe would lean on the wall of the terrace, 
and, ſhuddering, meafure with her eye the 
precipice below, til] the dark ſummits of the 
woods arreſted it. Wherever ſhe turned, 
appeared mountain-tops, foreſts of pine and 
narrow glens, opening among the Apennines, 
and retiring from the ſight into inacceflibl 
regions. 

While ſhe thus leaned, Montoni, follow- 
ed by two men, appeared, aſcending a wind- 
ing path, cut in the rock below. He ſtop- 
| ped upon a cliff, and, pointing to the ram- 
parts, turned to his followers, and talked 
with much eagerneſs of geſt iculation.— 


Emily perceived, that one of theſe men was 
C arlo;Þ 


6 

(itlo; the other was in the dreſs of a pea- 
nt, and he alone ſeemed to be receiving 
he directions of Montoni. 

She withdrew from the walls, and purſued 
ker walk, till ſhe heard at a diſtance the 
{und of carriage wheels, and then the loud 
bell of the portal, when it inſtantly occur- 
red to her, that Count Morano was arrived, 
As ſhe haſtily paſſed the folding doors from 
the terrace, towards her own apartment, 
ſeveral perſons entered the hall by an op- 
polite door, She ſaw them at the extremity 
of the arcades, and immediately retreated ; 
but the agitation of her ſpirits, and the ex- 
tent and duſkineſs of the hall, had pre- 
rented her from diſtinguiſhing the perſons 
of the ſtrangers, Her fears, however, had 
but one object, and they called up that 
object to her fancy ;—ſhe believed that ſhe 
had ſeen Count Morano. 

| When ſhe thought that they had paſſed 
the hall, ſne ventured again to the door, and 
proceeded, unobſerved, to her room, where 
Ihe remained, agitated with apprehenſions, 
L 3 


and 
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an] liſtening to every diſtant ſound, 4; 
length, hearing voices on the rampart, fe 
haſtened to her window, and obſerved Mon. 
toni, with Signor Cavigni, walking below, 
converſing earneſtly, and often ſtopping and 
turning towards each other, at which time 
their diſcourſe ſeemed to be uncommonly 
intereſting, 

Ot the ſeveral perſons who had appeared 
in the hall, here was Cavigni alone: but - 
Emily's alarm was ſoon after heightened by ner 
the ſteps of ſame one in the corridor, who, Wl thc: 
ſne apprehended, brought a meſſage from 
the Count, In the next moment, Annette 
appeared. 

« Ah! ma'amſelle,“ ſaid ſhe, © here is 
the Signor Cavigni arrived! I am ſure I re- 
joĩced to ſee a chriſtian perſon in this place; 
and then he is ſo good-natured too, he al- 
ways takes ſo much notice of me !—And 
here is alſo Signor Verezzi, and who do you 
think beſides, ma'amſetle ?*? 

« 1 cannot guefs, Annette; tell me 
quickly,” 


1 N 
4 * 
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«® Nay, ma'am, do gueſs once.“ 

« Well, then,” ſaid Emily, with aſſumed 
ampoſure, it is—Count Morano, I ſup- 
pole.“ 

« Holy Virgin!“ cried Annette, “ are 
jou ill, ma' amſelle? you are going to faint! 
et me get fome water.“ 

Emily ſunk into a chair; “ Stay, An- 
nette,” ſaid ſhe, feebly, © do not leave me 
—] ſhall ſoon be better; open the caſe- 
by nent. —T'he Count, you ſay—he is come 
W then?“ £ 
m „ Who, I !--the Count! No, ma'am- 
ic elle, 1 did not ſay fo,” *© He is not come 

then?“ ſaid Emily, eagerly. No, ma'am- 
is elle.“ 
e Lou are ſure of it?“ 
3 Lord bleſs me!“ ſaid Annette, you 
- WW iecover very ſuddenly, ma'am ! why, I 
| WW tought you was dying, juſt now.” | 
„But the Count—you are ſure, is nat 
come? | | 
O yes, quite ſure of that, ma'amlſelle. 
Why, 1 was looking out through the grate 
L 4 8 in 
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in the north turret, when the carriages N. 
Into the court-yard, and I never exped 
to ſee ſuch a goodly ſight in this diſma Mi" 
caſtle! but here are maſters and feryay 
too, enough to make the place ring agi 
O! I was ready to leap through the ruf 
old bars, for joy -O! who would ej 
have thought of ſeeing a chriſtian face | 
this huge dreary houſe ? I could have kiſk 
the very horſes that brought them.“ 
« Well, Annette, well, I am dei 
now.” 
« Yes, ma'amſelle, I ſee you are, O! 
the ſervants will lead meriy lives here, nos 
| we ſhall have ſinging and dancing in th 
( little hall, for the Signor cannot hear d 
| there and droll ſtories —Ludovico's com 
ma' am; yes, there is Ludovico come wil 
them] You remember Ludovico, ma'am 
ö a tall, handſome, young man — Sig 
| Cavigny's lacquey—who always wears h 
| cloak with ſuch a. grace, thrown round li 
left arm, and his hat ſet on ſo ſmartly, al 
on one ſide, and—“ 


66 No, 
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No,“ ſaid Emily, who was wearied by 
loquacity. 
4 What, ma'amſelle, don't you remem- 
Ludovico who rowed the Cavalicro's 
ndola, at the laſt regatta, and won the 
ze? And who uſed to ſing ſuch ſweet 
ks about Orlandos and about the Black- 
oors, too; and Charly Charly —magne, 
„that was the name, all under my lat- 
e, in the welt portico, on the moon- 
ht ves at Venice ? O! I have liſkened 
him! — 

*] fear, to thy peril, my good Annette,” 
d Emily; “ for it ſeems his verles have 
len thy heart. But let me adviſe you 
it is ſo, * the ſecret; never let him 
ow it.“ 


* Ah—ma'amſelle ! - how can one keep 
ch a ſecret as that?“ 

„Well, Annette, I am now ſo much 
ter, that you may leave me.” 

O, but, ma'amſelle, I forgot to aſt — 
bw did you ſleep in this dreary old chamber 
night? As well as uſual.” — Did 


Ls5 You 


you ſo.” 


door open, laſt night, and found it faſtened 
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you hear no noiſes ??—* None. No 
lee any thing?” . Nothing,” Well, th 
is ſurpriſing !'—* Not in the leaſt: af 
now tel] me, why you aſk theſe queſtions" 

„O, ma'amielle ! I would not tell y 
for the world, nor all I have heard abou 
this chamber, either;, it would frighte 


If that is all, you have frightened ny 
already, and may therefore tell me wh; 
you know, without hurting your con 
ſcience.”” 

O Lord! they ſay the room is haunted 
and has been ſo theſe many years.“ 

„It is by a ghoſt, then, who can dray 
bolts,” ſaid Emily, endeavouring to laugh 
away her apprehenſions ; „ for 1 left that 


this morning,” 
Annette turned pale, and ſaid not i 
word, 
Do you know whether any of the {r- 
vants faſtened this door in the morning, 


before I roſe ?” 
6 « No, 
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No, ma' am, that I will be bound they if 
id not; but I don't know : ſhall I 80 and | | 
k, ma'amſelle?“ ſaid Annette, moving | 
Liſtily towards the corridor. RM 

« Stay, Annette, I have other queſtions HM 
oak; tell me what you have heard con- \| 
erning this room, and whither that ſtaircaſe N 
ads.“ "ol 

«[ will go and aſk it all directly, ma'am ; \ 
beſides, I am ſure my lady wants me. I 
cannot ſtay now, indeed, ma'am.” 
She hurried from the room, without 
vaiting Emily's reply, whoſe heart, lightened 
by the certainty, that Morano was not ar- 
rived, allowed her to ſmile at the ſuperſti- 
nous terror, which had ſeized on Annette 
for, though ſhe ſometimes felt its influence 
herſelf, ſhe could ſmile at it, when apparent 
n other perſons. 

Montoni having refuſed Emily another 
chamber, ſhe determined to bear with pa- 
tence the evil ſhe could not remove, and, 


„in order to make the room as comfortable 
L 6 as. 
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as poſſible, unpacked her books, her jy 
delight in happier days, and her (oothin 
reſource in the hours of moderate ſerroy: 
but there were hours when even theſe fail 
of their effect; when the genius, the taſk 
the enthuſiaſm of the ſublimeſt writers yer 
telt no longer, 

Her little library being arranged on i 
high cheſt, part of the furniture of the room, 
ſhe took out her drawing utenſils, and wi 
tranquil enough to be pleaſed with the 
thought of ſketching the ſublime ſcenes 
beheld from her windows; but ſhe ſud. 
denly checked this pleaſure, remembering 
how often ſhe had ſoothed herſelf by the in- 
tention of obtaining amuſement of this kind 
and had been prevented by ſome new ct 
cumſtance of misfortune. 

“How can I ſuffer myſelf to be deludet 
by hope,” ſaid ſhe, ©* and, becauſe Count 
Morano is not yet arrived, feel a momen- 
tary happineſs? Alas, what is it to me, 
whether he is here to-day, or to-morron, 
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ze comes at all ?—and that he will come 

t were weaknels to doubt.“ 

ro withdraw her thoughts, however, 

om the ſubje& of her misfortunes, ſhe 

tempted to read, but her attention wan- 

red from the page, and, at length, ſhe 

rew aſide the book, and determined to 

pplore the adjoining chambers of the caſtle. 

imagination was pleaſed with the view 

ancient grandeur, and an emotion of 
elancholy awe awakened all its powers, 

c ſhe walked through rooms, oblcure and 
folate, where no footſteps had paſſed pro- 
ably for many years, and remembered the 
range hiſtory of the former poſſeſſor of the 
ice. This brought to her recollection 
e veiled picture, which had attracted her 
uniofity, on the preceding night, and ſhe 
ſolved to examine it. As ſhe paſſed 
rough the chambers, that led to this, ſhe 
und herſelf lomewhat agitated ; its con- 
Kon with the late lady of the caſtle, and 
de converſation of Annette, together with 


the 
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the circumſtance of the veil, throwing | 
myſtery over the object, that excited a fin 
degree of terror. But a terror of this n 
ture, as it occupies and expands the mind, 
and elevates it to high expectation, is purel 
ſublime, and leads us, by a kind of faſt. 
nation, to ſeek even the object, from which 
we appear to ſhrink. 

Emily paſſed on with faltering ſteps, and 
having pauſed a moment at the door, before 
ſhe attempted to open it, ſhe then haſtily 
entered the chamber, and went towards the 
picture, which appeared to be encloſed ina 
frame of uncommon ſize, that hung in a datt 
part of the room. She pauſed again, and 
then, with a timid hand, lifted the veil; 
but inſtantly let it fall—perceiving that 
what it had concealed was no picture, and, 
before ſhe could leave the chamber, ſhe 
dropped ſenſeleſs on the floor. 

W hen ſhe recovered her recollection, the 
remembrance of what ſhe had ſeen had 


nearly deprived her of it a ſecond time 
Shel 
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ze had ſcarcely ſtrength to remove from 
ke room, and regain her own; and, when 
rived there, wanted courage to remain 
lone, Horror occupied her mind, and 
xcluded, for a time, all ſenſe of paſt, and 
iexd of future misfortune : ſhe ſeated 
erſelf near the caſement, becauſe from 
hence ſhe heard voices, though diſtant, on 
the terrace, and might ſee people paſs, and 
ieſe, trifling as they were, were reviving 
circumſtances, When her ſpirits had re- 
covered their tone, ſhe conſidered whether 
nde ſhould mention what ſhe had ſeen to 
Madame Montoni, and various and im- 
portant motives urged her to do fo, among 
wich the leaſt was the hope of the relief, 
waich an overburdened mind finds in ſpeak- 
ng of the ſubject of its intereſt. But ſhe 
vas aware of the terrible conſequences, 
which ſuch a communication might lead to; 


ine d, dreading the indiſcretion of her aunt, 
d length, endeavoured to arm herſelf with 


reſolution to obſerve a profound ſilence, on 
lie ſubject. Montoni and Verezzi ſoon 
Ss after 


E 
after paſſed under the caſement, ſyeakin 
cheerfully, and their voices revived: he 
Preſently the Signors Bertolini and C 
vigni joined the party on the terrace, 2 
Emily, ſuppoſing that Madame Mont 
was then alone, went to ſeek her; fort 
ſolitude of her chamber, and its proximit 
to that where ſhe had received ſo ſevere 
ſhock, again affected her ſpirits. 

She found her aunt in her drefling 
room, preparing for dinner. Emily's pal 
and afirighted countenance alarmed eve 
Madame Montoni ; but ſhe had ſufficien 
ſtrength of mind to be ſilent on the ſubjet 
that ſtill made her ſhudder, and which wa 
ready to burſt from her lips. In her aunt 
apartment ſhe remained, till they both de 
ſcended to dinner. There ſhe met the gen 
tlemen lately arrived, who had a kind ol 
buſy ſeriouſneſs in their looks, which wat 
ſorhewhat unuſual with them, white the! 
thoughts ſeemed too much occupied bf 
ſome deep intereſt, to ſuffer them tb be 
ſtow much attention either on Emily, 0 
| Madame 
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Lame Montoni, They ſpoke little, and 
ontoni leſs. Emily, as ſhe now looked 
him, ſhuddered. The horror of the 
amber ruſhed on her mind. Several 
nes the colour faded from her cheeks, 
d ſhe feared, that illneſs would betray 
emotions, and compel her to leave the 
om; but the ſtrength of her reſolution 
medied the weakneſs of her frame; ſhe 
diced herſelf to converſe, and even tried 
look cheerful, 

Montoni evidently laboured under ſome 
nation, ſuch as would probably have agi- 
ned a weaker mind, or a more ſuſceptible 
art, but which appeared, from the ſtern- 
els of his countenance, only to bend up 
ls faculties to energy and fortitude. 

t was a comfortleſs and ſilent meal. The 
oom of the caſtle ſeemed to have ſpread 
5 contagion even over the gay countenance 


ed a fiercencſs, ſuch as ſhe had ſeldom 
en him indicate. Count Morano was not 
ned, and what converlation there was, 

turned 


f Cavigni, and with this gloom was min. 
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turned chiefly upon the wars, which a f 
time agitated the Italian ſtates, the ſtreng 
of the Venetian armies, and the charav 
of their generals. 
After dinner, when the ſervants had wit 
drawn, Emily learned, that the cayali 
who had drawn upon himſelf the vengea 
of Orſino, had ſince died of his wound 
and that ſtrict ſearch was ſtill making for 
murderer. The intelligence ſeemed to d 
turb Montoni, who muſed, and then « 
quired, where Orſino had concealed hin 
ſelf. His gueſts, who all, except ( 
vigni, were ignorant, that Montoni | 
himſelf aſſiſted him to eſcape from Venic 
rephed, that he had fled in the night w 
ſuch precipitation and ſecrecy, that | 
moſt intimate companions knew not yl 
ther. Montoni blamed himſelf for hai 
aſked the queſtion, for a ſecond thous 
convinced him, that a man of Orſino's | 
picious temper was not likely to trult: 
of the perſons preſent with the knowledge 


his aſylum, He conſidered himſelf, hows 
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nticled to his utmoſt confidence, and 
not doubt, that he ſhould ſoon hear of 
mily retired with Madame Montonis 

after the cloth was withdrawn, and 

the cavaliers to their ſecret councils, ; 
not before the ſignificant frowns of 
ntoni had warned his wife to depart, 
o paſſed from the hall to the ramparts, 
walked, for ſome time, in ſilence, which 
ly did not interrupt, for her mind was 
occupied by intereſts of 11s own. It 
vired all ber reſolution, to forbear com- 
nicating to Madame Montoni the ter- 
e ſubject, which ſtill thrilled her every 
e with horror; and ſometimes ſhe was 
the point of doing ſo, merely to obtain 
relief of a moment; but ſhe knew how 
olly ſhe was in the power of Montoni, 
|, conſidering, that the indiſcretion of 
wnt might prove fatal to them both, 
compelled herſelf to endure a preſent 
lan inferior evil, rather than to tempt a 
ue and a heavier one. A ſtrange kind 


of 
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of preſentiment frequently, on this 4 
occurred to her it ſeemed as if her ff 
reſted here, and was by ſome 1nviſible me 
connected with this caſtle. 
„„Let me not accelerate it,“ ſaid ſhef 
herſelf: „for whatever I may be reſerre 
let me, at leaſt, avoid ſelf-reproach,” 
As ſhe looked on the maſſy walls oft 
edifice, her melancholy ſpirits repreſcat 
it to be her priſon ; and ſhe ſtarted as xt 
new ſuggeſtion, when ſhe conſidered he 
far diſtant ſhe was from her native countr 
from her little peaceful home, and from ht 
only friend—how remote was her hope 
happineſs, how feeble the expeRation 
again ſeeing him! Yet the idea of Vald 
court, and her confidence in his faitht 
love, had hitherto been her oply ſolace, a 
ſhe ſtruggled hard to retain them. A fe 
tears of agony ſtarted to her eyes, which f 
turned aſide to conceal. canal 
While ſhe afterwards leaned on the wi 
of the rampart, ſome peaſants, at a little dl 


tance, were ſeen examining a breach, befal 
wWbic 
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ch lay a heap of ſtones, as if to repair it, 

ga ruſty old cannon, that appeared to 
fallen from its ſtation above. Madame 
ontoni ſtopped to ſpeak to the men, 
1 enquired what they were going to 
„ „To repair the fortifications, your 
drſhip,” ſaid one of them; a labour 
dich ſhe was ſomewhat ſurpriſed, that 
Lntoni ſhould think neceſſary, particu- 
fly ſince he had never ſpoken of the caſtle, 
of a place, at which he meant to reſide 
r any conſiderable time; but the paſſed on 
wards a lofty arch, that led from the ſouth 
d the eaſt rampart, and which adjoined 
e caltle, on one ſide, while, on the other, 
ſupported a ſmall watch-tower, that en- 
rely commanded the deep valley below 
$ ſhe approached this arch, ſhe ſaw, be- 
ond it, winding along the woody deſcent 
| a diſtant mountain, a long troop of 
prſe and foot, whom ſhe Lew to be ſol- 


her arms, for the diſtance did not allow 
ker to diſcover the colour of their liveries. 


As 


lers, only by the glitter of their pikes and 
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As ſhe gazed, the vanguard iſſued fry 
woods into the valley, but the tri 
continued to pour over the remote ſy 
of the mountain, in endlefs ſuc 
while, in the front, the military uf 
became diſtinguiſhable, and the conn 
ers, riding firſt, and ſeeming, by thei 
tures, to direct the march of thoſe thy 


lowed, at length, approached very ne 
the caſtle, 

Such a ſpeRacle, in theſe ſolitary reg 
both ſurpriſed and alarmed Madame 
toni, and ſhe haſtened towards ſomef 


ſants, who were employed in raiſing bal: T 
before the ſouth rampart, where the he 
was leſs abrupt than elſewhere. Thele 
could give no ſatisfactory anſwers un 
enquiries, but, being rouſed by them, oli hi 
in ſtupid aſtoniſhment upon the long the 
cade. Madame Montoni, then thin -: 
it neceſſary to communicate farthet eee 
object of her alarm, ſent Emily t0 ee 
that ſhe wiſhed to ſpeak. to Montonithe 
errand her niece did not approve, ton 


dre 
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led his frowns, which ſhe knew this 
ſize would provoke , but ſhe obeyed in 
ce. | 
5 ſhe drew near the apartment, in which 
at with his gueſts, ſhe heard them in 
neſt and loud diſpute, and ſhe pauſed a 
ment, trembling at the diſpleaſure, which 
ſudden interruption would occaſion. In 
next, their voices ſunk altogether ; ſhe 
n ventured to open the door, and, while 
ntoni turned haſtily and looked at her, 
hout ſpeaking, ſhe delivered her meſ- 
. 


Tell Madame Montoni I am engaged,” 


| he. 


cleq mily then thought it proper to men- 


the ſubject of her alarm. Montoni 
his companions roſe inſtantly and went 
the windows, but, theſe not affording 


ceeded to the ramparts, where Cavigni 
jectured it to be a legion of Condottieri, 
their march towards Modena. 

Vne part of the cayalcade now extended 


along 


ma view of the troops, they at length 
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along the valley, and another wound ang 
the mountains towards the north, wii 
ſome troops ſtill lingered on the wo 
precipices, where the firſt had appear 
ſo that the great length of the proceſſe 
leemed to include an whole army, Whi 
Montoni and his family watched its pr 
greſs, they heard the ſound of trumpets a 
the claſh of cymbals in the vale, and th 
others, anſwering from the heights, Emil 
liſtened with emotion to the ſhrill bl: 
that woke the echoes of the mountains, a 
Montoni explained the ſignals, with whic 
he appeared to be well acquainted, a 
which meant nothing hoſtile. The un 
forms of the troops, and the kind of ar 
they bore, confirmed to him the conjectu 
of Cavigni, and he had the ſatisfacton 
ſee them paſs by, without even ſtoppi 
to gaze upon his caſtle. He did not, hoy 
ever, leave the rampart, till the baſes oft 
mountains had ſhut them from his viel 
and the laſt murmur of the trumpet foaꝶ 


away on the wind. Cavigni and Ver 
| | welt 


„ 

e inſpirited by this ſpectacle, which 

med to have rouſed all the hre of their 

nper; Montoni turned into the caſtle in 

vghtful ſilence. 

Emily's mind had not yet ſufficiently 

ered from its late ſhock, to endure the 
gelineſs of her chamber, and ſhe re- 

ined upon the ramparts; for Madame 
ontoni had not invited her to her dreſſing- 
om, whither ſhe had gone evidently in 
ww ſpirits, and Emily, from her late expe- 
nce, had loſt all wiſh to explore the 
lomy and myſterious receſſes of the caſtle. 
he ramparts, therefore, were almoſt her 
[ly retreat, and here ſhe lingered, till the 
ay haze of evening was again ſpread over 
e ſcene, 

The cavaliers ſupped by themſelves, and 
ame Montoni remained in her apart- 
ent, whither Emily went, before ſhe re- 
ſed to her own. She found her aunt 
ceping, and in much agitation, The ten- 
mels of Emily was naturally ſo ſoothing, 
x it ſeldom failed to give comfort to the 
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drooping heart: but Madame Mon 
was torn, and the ſofteſt accents of Emi 
voice were loſt upon it. With her uf 
delicacy, ſhe did not appear to obſerve 
aunt's diſtreſs, but it 'gave an involunt 
gentleneſs to her manners, and an air of! 
licitude to her countenance, which M 
dame Montoni was vexed to perceive, y 
ſeemed to feel the pity of her niece to be 
inſult to her pride, and diſmiſſed her 
ſoon as ſhe properly could. Emilydidn 
venture to mention again the reluan 
ſhe felt to her gloomy chamber, but ſhe 
queſted that Annette might be permitted 
remain with her till ſhe retired to reſt; a 
the requeſt was ſomewhat reluctantly pra 
ed. Annette, however, was now with 
ſervants, and Emily withdrew alone. 
With light and haſty ſteps ſhe pe 
through the long galleries, while the feet 
glimmer of the lamp ſhe carried only ſhe 
ed the gloom around her, and the palli 
air threatened to extinguiſh it. The lot 


ſilence, that reigned in this part of the cal 
/ awe 


— 
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ed her; now and then, indeed, ſhe heard 

faint peal of laughter riſe from a remote 

vrt of the edifice, where the ſervants were 

ſembled, but it was ſoon loſt, and a kind 

f breathleſs ſtillneſs remained. As ſhe 

aſſed the Cuite of rooms which ſhe had vi- 

red in the morning, her eyes glanced ſear- 

ully on the door, and ſhe almoſt fancied 
e heard murmuring ſounds within, but ſhe 
avſed not a moment to enquire, 

Having reached her own apartment, 
here no blazing wood on the hearth diſſi- 
ated the gloom, ſhe ſat down with a book, 
0 enliven her attention, till Annette ſhould 
ome, and a fire could be kindled. She 
ontinued to read till her light was nearly 
xpired, but Annette did not appear, and 
he ſolitude and obſcurity of her chamber 
vain affected her ſpirits, the more, becauſe 
fits nearneſs to the ſcene of horror, that 
e had witneſſed in the morning. Gloomy 
ns fantaſtic images came to her mind. 


M 2 : the 
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he looked fearfully towards the door of 
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the ſtair-caſe, and then, examining wht, 
it was ſtill faſtened, found that it was f 
Unable to conquer the uneaſineſs ſhe fel 
at the proſpect of ſleeping again in thi 
remote and inſecure apartment, which ſom 
perſon ſeemed to have entered during th 
preceding night, her impatience to ſee An 
nette, whom ſhe had bidden to enquire con 
cerning this circumſtance, became extreme 
ly painful. She wiſhed alſo to queſtion her 
as to the object, which had excited ſo mud 
horror in her own mind, and which An 
nette on the preceding evening had appear 
ed to be in part acquainted with, thoug 
her words were very remote from the truth 
and it appeared plainly to Emily, that th 
girl had been purpoſely miſled by a fall 
report: above all ſhe was ſurpriſed, that 
the door of the chamber, which containec 
it, ſhould be left unguarded. Such an in 
ſtance of negligence almoſt ſurpaſſed & 
lief. But her light was now expiring i 


faint flaſhes it threw upon the walls called 
| * 


* 


5 

pall the terrors of fancy, and ſhe roſe to 
ad her way to the habitable part of the 
ile, before it was quite extinguiſhed, 

As ſhe opened the chamber door, ſhe 
Lord remote voices, and, ſoon after, ſaw a 
Joht illue upon the further end of the 
orridor, which Annette and another ſer— 
ant approached, «© I am glad you are 
ome,” ſaid Emily: „what has. detained 
on ſo long? Pray light me a fire immedi- 
jely,”? 

„My lady wanted me, ma'amſelle,“ re- 
lied Annette in ſome confuſion; © I will 
o and get the wood,” 

i No,” ſaid Caterina, *©* that is my 
buſineſs,” and left the room inſtantly, while 


thi 
nette would have followed; bur, being 
* called back, ſhe began to talk very loud, 


ad laugh, and ſeemed afraid to truſt a pauſe 
of ſilence. | 

Caterina ſoon returned with the wood, 
and then, when the cheerful blaze once 
more animated the room, and this ſervant 
ly witharawn, Emily aſked Annette, whe- 
M 3 ther 
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ther ſhe had made the enquiry ſhe ha 
her. Yes, ma'amſelle,“ ſaid Annes 
but not a ſoul knows any thing abqy 
the matter: and old Carlo, — l] watched hi 
well, for they ſay he knows ſtrange thing; 
old Carlo looked ſo as I don't know hoy 
to tell, and he aſked me again and again 
it I was ſure the door was ever unfaſten 
ed. Lord, ſays I—am I ſuræ I am alive! 
And as for me, ma'am, I am all aſtounded 
as one may ſay, and would no more ſlec 
in this chamber, than I would on the great 
cannon at the end of the eaſt rampart,” 

„And what objection have you to that 
cannon, more than to any of the reſt? 
ſaid Emily ſmiling : * the beſt would be 
rather a hard bed.” 

« Yes, ma'amſelle, any of them would 
be hard enough for that matter; but the 
do ſay, that ſomething has been ſeen in the 
dead of night, ſtanding beſide the great 


cannon, as if to guard it.” 


„Well! my good Annette, the peopleWWſaid 


who tell ſuch ſtories, are happy in having]MWiiz 
you 
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1 for an auditor, for I perceive you be- 
we them all.“ 
« Dear ma'amſelle! I will ſhew you the 
ry cannon z you can fee it from theſe 


[77 


indows 

« Well,” ſaid Emily, „ but that does not 
rove, that an apparition guards it.“ 

« What! not if I ſhew you the very 
mon! Dear ma' am, you will believe 
pthing.” | 

« Nothing probably upon this ſubject, 
hut what I fee,” ſaid Emily, — “ Well, 
ma' am, but you ſhall ſee it, if you will only 
ſtep this way to the caſement.” — Emily 
could not forbear laughing, and Annette 
boked ſurpriſed. Perceiving her extreme 
aptitude to credit the marvellous, Emily 
forbore to mention the ſubject ſhe had in- 
tended, leſt it ſhould overcome her with 
deal terrors, and ſhe began to ſpeak on a 
lvely topic—the regattas of Venice. 

Aye, ma' amſelle, thoſe rowing matches,” 
ad Annette, „and the fine moon: light 
nights, are all that are worth ſeeing in Ve- 
M 4 nice, 
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nice. To be ſure that moon is bright 
than any Jever ſaw, and then to hear ſuch 
ſweet muſic, too, as Ludovico has cer 
and often ſung under the lattice by dd 
veſt portico ! Ma'amſelle, it was Ludovic, 
that told me about that picture, which you 
wanted ſo to look at laſt night, and 

„What picture?“ ſaid Emily, wiſhing 
Annette to explain herſelf. 

O! that terrible picture with the black 
veil over it.“ : 

* You never ſaw it, then?“ ſaid Emily. 

« Who, I!—No, ma'amſelle, I never did, 
But this morning,” continued Annette, lo. 
ering her voice, and looking round the 
room, © this morning, as it was broad day- 
light, do you know, ma'am, I took a 
{trange fancy to ſee it, as I had heard ſuch 
odd hints about ir, and I got as far as the 
door, and ſhould have opened it, if it had 
not been locked!” | 

Emily, endeavouring to conceal the 
emotion this circumſtance occaſioned, en 


quired at wkat hour ſhe went to the cham- 
ber, 
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ter, and found, that it was ſoon after her- 
ef had been there. She alſo aſked fur- 
ther queſcions, and the anſwers convinced 
Ther, that Annette, and probably her in- 
former, were ignorant of the terrible 
ruth, though in Annette's account ſome- 
thing very like the truth, now and then, 
mingled with the falſehood, Emily now 
began to fear, that her viſit to the chamber 
had been obſerved, ſince the door had 
been cloſed, ſo immediately after her de- 
parture ; and dreaded left this ſhould draw 
open her the vengeance of Montoni. Her 
anxiety, alſo, was excited to know whence, 
and for what purpoſe, the deluſive report, 
which had been impoſed upon Annette, 
had originated, ſince Montoni could only 
have wiſhed for ſilence and ſecrecy ; but 
ſhe felt, that the ſubject was too terrible 
for this lonely hour, and ſhe compelled 
herſelf to leave it, to converſe with Annette, 
waoſe chat, ſimple as it was, ſhe preferred 
to the ſtillneſs of total ſolitude. 
Thus they far, till near midnight, but 

M 5 not 
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not without many hints from Annette, thy 
ſhe wiſhed to go, The embers were noy 
nearly burnt out; and Emily heard, a 
diſtance, the thundering ſound of the hal 
doors, as they were ſhut for the night. She, 
therefore, prepared for reſt, but was fill 
unwilling that Annette ſhould leave her, At 
this inſtant, the great bell of the portal 
ſounded. They liſtened in fearful expects. 
tion, when, after a long pauſe of ſilence, it 
ſounded again. Soon after, they heard the 
noiſe of carriage wheels in the court-yard, 
Emily ſunk almoſt lifeleſs in her chair; * It 
is the Count,” ſaid ſhe. 
„ What, at this time of night, ma'am!” 
ſaid Annette: „no, my dear lady, But, 
for that matter, it is a ſtrange time of night 
for any body to come!“ 
% Nay, pr'ythee, good Annette, ſtay not 
talking,” ſaid Emily in a voice of agony— 
« Go, pr'ythee go, and ſee who it is.“ 
Annette left the room, and carried with 
her the light, leaving Emily in darknels, 
which a few moments before would-have 
terrified 
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errified her in this room, but was now 
ſcarcely obſerved by her. She liſtened and 
waited, in breathleſs expectation, and heard 
J litant noiſes, but Annette did not return. 
Her patience, at length, exhauſted, ſhe tried 
to find her way to the corridor, but it was 
lng before ſhe could touch the door of the 
chamber, and, when ſhe had opened it, the 
total darkneſs without made her fear to pro- 
ceed. Voices were now heard, and Emily 
even thought ſhe diſtinguiſhed thoſe of 
Count M-rano, and Montoni. Soon after, 
It I be heard ſteps approaching, and then a ray 
of light ſtreamed through the darkneſs, and 
Annette appeared, whom Emily went to 
6. reet. 

« Yes, ma' amſelle,“ ſaid ſhe, „you was 
right, it is the Count, ſure enough.” 
* It is he!” exclaimed Emily, lifting her 
eyes towards heaven, and ſupporting herſelf 
by Annette's arm. | 

Good Lord] my dear lady, don't be in 
„boch a fluſter, and look ſo pale, we ſhall 
loon hear more,” 
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We ſhall, indeed!” ſaid Emily, mot 
as faſt as ſhe was able towards her apat = 
ment. I am not well; give me 2 
Annette opened a caſement, and broug 
water. The faintneſs ſoon left Emily, h 
ſhe deſired Annette would not go till f 
heard from Montoni. 
« Dear ma' amſelle! he ſurely will n 
diſturb you at this time of night; why = 
muſt think you are afleep.” | 
„Stay with me till I am fo, then,” fe 
Emily, who felt temporary relief from t: 
{uggeſtion, which appeared probable enoug 
though her tears had prevented its occurri 
to her. Annette, with ſecret reluctand 
conſented to ſtay, and Emily was now co 
poſed enough to aſk her ſome queſtions 
among others, whether ſhe had ſeen ti 
Count. 
« Yes, ma'am, I ſaw him alight, for 
went from hence to the grate 1n the nort 
turret, that overlooks the inner court-yal 
you know. There I ſaw the Count's a 
riage, and the Count in it, waiting at tl 
ger 
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door, —for the porter was juſt gone to 
-with ſeveral men on horſeback all by 
light of the torches they carried.” — 
ly was compelled to ſmile. ** When the 
was opened, the Count ſaid ſomething, 
t I could not make out, and then got 
and another gentleman with him. I 
ght, to be ſure, the Signor was gone to 
| and I haſtened away to my lady's dreſſ- 
vom, to ſee what I could hear, But 
the way T met Ludovico, and he told me 
Wt the Signor was up, counſelling with his 
ater and the other Signors, in the room 
the end of the north gallery; and Lu- 
co held up his finger, and laid it on 
lips, as much as to ſay— There is more 
Ing on, than you think of, Annette, bur 
uv muſt hold your tongue. And ſo I did 
Id my tongue, ma'amſelle, and came away 
tel] you directly.“ 

Emily enquired who the Cavalier was, 
ar" accompanied the Count, and how 
ontoni received them; but Annette could 
inform her. 


„ Ludo- 
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t Ludovico,“ ſhe added, © had juſt h 
to call Signor Montont's valet, that he mioki 
tell him they were arrived, when I met hin 

Emily ſat muſing for ſome time, and th 
her anxiety was ſo much increaſed, that he 
defired Annette would go to the ſervant 
hall, where it was poſſible ſhe might hea 
ſomething of the Count's intention, reſpes 
ing his ſtay at the caſtle, 

« Yes, ma'am,” faid Annette with read 
neſs; but how am I to find the way, if 
leave the lamp with you?? 

Emily ſaid ſhe would light her, and the 
immediately quitted the chamber. When 
they had reached the top of the great ſtair 
caſe, Emily recollected, that ſhe might bt 
ſeen by the Count, and, to avoid the great 
hall, Annette conducted her through ſom 
private paſſages to a back ftair-caſe, whic 
led directly to that of the ſervants. 

As ſhe returned towards her chamber 
Emily began to fear, that.ſhe might again 
loſe herſelf in the intricacies of the caltle 
and again be ſhocked by ſome myſterio 

ſpectacle; 
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Axcle; and, though ſhe was already per- 
red by the numerous turnings, ſhe feared 
open one of the many doors that offered. 
While ſhe ſtepped thoughtfully along, ſhe 
ncied that ſhe heard a low moaning at no 
rat diſtance, and, having pauſed a mo- 
ent, ſhe heard it again and diftintly, Se- 
ral doors appeared on the right hand of 
e paſſage, , She advanced, and liſtened. 
hen ſhe came to the ſccond, ſhe heard a 
ce, apparently in complaint, within, to 
hich ſhe continued to liſten, afraid to open 
e door, and unwilling to leave it. Con- 
alive ſobs followed, and then the piercing 
cents of an agonizing ſpirit burſt Förth. 
mily ſtood appalled, and looked through 
e gloom, that ſurrounded her, in fearful 
pectation, The lamentations continued. 
ty now began to ſubdue terror; it was 
idle ſhe might adminiſter comfort to 
ſufferer, at leaſt, by expreſſing ſympathy, 
d ſhe laid her hand on the door. While 
c heſitated ſhe thought ſhe knew this voice, 
laviſed as it was by tones of grief. Having, 

| teen 
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therefore, ſet down the lamp in the paſty 
ſhe gently opened the door, within which; 
was dark, except that from an inner apa 
ment a partial light appeared; and ſhe f 
| ped ſoftly on. Before ſhe reached it, f 
appearance of Madame Montoni, lea 
on her dreſſing-table, weeping, and with 
handkerchief held to her eyes, ſtruck he 
and ſhe pauſed, 
Some perſon was ſeated in a chair by t 
fire, but who it was ſhe could not diſtinguif 
He ſpoke, now and then, in a low yoi 
that did not allow Emily to hear what y 
uttered, but ſhe thought, that Madan 
Mothbni, at thoſe times, wept the mo 
who was too much occupied by her on 
diſtreſs, to obſerve Emily, while the latte 
though anxious to know what occaſion 
this, and who was the perſon admitted at 
late an hour to her aunt's dreſſing-r00 
forbore to add to her ſufferings by ſurprili 
her. or to take advantage of her ſituatio 
by liſtening to a private diſcourſe. S 


therefore, ſtepped ſoftly back, and, af 
jon 
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me further difficulty, found the way to 
on chamber, where nearer intereſts, at 
jth, excluded the ſurpriſe and concern 
| had felt, reſpecting Madame Montoni. 
Annette, however, returned without ſatil- 
tory intelligence, for the ſervants, among 
hom {he had been, were either entirely 1g- 
rant, or affected to be ſo, concerning the 
vunt's intended ſtay at the caſtle. They 
ald talk only of the ſteep and broken road 
ty had juſt paſſed, and of the numerous 
angers they had eſcaped, and expreſs won- 
r how their lord could chooſe to encoun- 
r all theſe, in the darkneſs of night; for 
ey ſcarcely allowed, that the torches had 
red for any other purpoſe but that of 
ewing the drearineſs of the mountains, 
nnette, finding ſhe could gain no informa- 
on, left them, making noiſy petitions, for 
ore wood on the fire and more ſupper on 
e table. | 
And now, ma'amſelle,” added ſne, I 
n ſo ſleepy - am ſure, if you was fo 


ſleepy, 
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ſleepy, you would not deſire me to fi yy 
with you.” 

Emily, indeed, began to think it . 
cruel to wiſh it; ſhe had allo waited { 
long, without neevhig a ſummons fro 
Montoni, that it appeared he did not net 
to diſturb her at this late hour, and ſhe de 
termined 20 diſmiſs Annette. But, when ſhi 
again looked round her gloomy chamber 
and recollected certain circumſtances, feat 


ſeized her ſpirits, and ſhe heſitated, 


« And yet it were cruel of me to aſk yo 
to ſtay, till I am aſleep, Annette,” faid ſh 
« for I fear it will be very long before 
forget myſelf in ſleep.” 

I dare fay it will be very long, maam 
ſelle,“ ſaid Annette. 

„ But, before you go,“ rejoined Emily 
« Jet me aſk you—Had Signor Monton 
left Count Morano, when you quitted til 
hall?” _ 

* Q no, ma'am, they were alone tt 

ether, 
gether,” wand 
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„Have you been in my aunt's dreſſing- 
m, fince you left me?“ 

«No, ma' amſelle, I called at the door as 
raſſed, but it was faſtened; fo I thought 
lady was gone to bed.” 

„Who, then, was with your lady juſt 
#2” ſaid Emily, forgetting, in ſurpriſe, 
ir uſual prudence. 

Nobody, I believe, ma'am,” replied 
nette, nobody has been with her, I 
fleve, ſince I left you.” 4 

Emily took no further notice of the ſub- 
ct, and, after ſome ſtruggle with imaginary 
ars, her good nature prevailed over them 
far, that ſhe diſmiſſed Annette for the 
ght. She then ſat, muſing upon her own 
Icumſtances and thoſe of Madame Mon- 
dnl, till her eye reſted on the miniature 
Icture, which ſhe had found, after her fa- 
ier's death, among the papers he had en- 
ined her to deſtroy, It was open upon 
e table, before her, among ſome looſe 
wings, having, with them, been taken 
ut of a little box by Emily, ſome hours 
before. 


1 


1 
before. The ſight of it called up mam tan 
tereſt ing reflections, but the meland elf 
ſweetneſs of the countenance ſoothed! 
emotions, which theſe had occaſioned, 
was the ſame ſtyle of countenance as | 
of her late father, and, while ſhe gazed 
it with fondneſs on this. account, ſhe e 
fancied a reſemblance in the features. | 
this tranquillity was ſuddenly interrupt 
when ſhe recollected the words in the 
nuſcript, that. had been found with this 
ture, and which had formerly occaſion 
her ſo much doubt and horror. At leng 
ſhe rouſed herſelf from the deep reve 
into which this remembrance had thrai 
her; but, when ſhe roſe to undrels, t 
filence and ſolitude, to which ſhe was | 
at this midnight hour, for not even a dit: 
ſound was now heard, conſpired with 
impreſſion the ſubje& ſhe had been co 
dering had given to her mind, to app 
her. Annette's hints, too, concerning MM 
chamber, ſimple as they were, had not 18 
ed to affect her, ſince they followed ac 
* cumllal 


this 


1 


tance of peculiar horror, which ſhe 

pf had witneſſed, and ſince the ſcene 

this was a chamber nearly adjoining her 

n. 

he door of the ſtair caſe was, perhaps, 

ubje&t of more reaſonable alarm, and ſhe 

began to apprehend, ſuch was the ap- 

de of her fears, that this ſtair-caſe had 

e private communication with the apart- 
nt, which ſhe ſhuddered even to remem- 
. Determined not to undreſs, ſhe lay 
n to ſleep in her clothes, with her late 
her's dog, the faithful Manchon, at the 
t of the bed, whom ſhe conſidered as a 
d of guard. 

Thus circumſtanced, ſhe tried to baniſh 
lection, but her buſy fancy would ſtill 
yer over the ſubjects of her intereſt, and 
heard the clock of the caſtle ſtrike two, 
ore ſhe cloſed her eyes. 

From the diſturbed ſlumber, into which 
then ſunk, ſhe was ſoon awakened by a 
le, which ſeemed to ariſe within her cham- 
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. fearfully liſtened, inclined her to beer 
that ſhe had been alarmed by ſuch ſou 
as ſometimes occur in dreams, and ſhe | 
her head again upon the pillow, 

A return of the noiſe again diſury 
her; it ſeemed to come from that par 
the room, which communicated with 
private ſtair-caſe, and ſhe inſtantly rem 
bered the odd circumſtance of the & 
having been faſtened, during the precedi 
night, by ſome unknown hand. ier 
alarming ſuſpicion, concerning its comm 
nication, alſo occurred to her. Her h 
became faint with terror. Half raiſing he 
ſelf from the bed, and gently drawing al 
the curtain, ſhe looked towards the door 
the ſtair-cale, but the lamp, that burnt on! 
hearth, ſpread ſo feeble a light through 
apartment, that the remote parts of it we 
loſt in ſhadow. The noiſe, however, whit 
ſhe was convinced, came from the door, co 
tinued, It ſeemed like that made by 
undrawing of ruſty bolts, and often cealt 
end was then renewed more gently, 3 

| 8 
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e hand, that occaſioned it, was reſtrained 

j a fear of diſcovery. While Emily kept 

reyes Exed on the ſpot, ſhe ſaw the door 

we, and then ſlowly open, and perceived 

mething enter the room, but the extreme 
ukineſs prevented her diſtinguiſhing what 
vas. Almoſt fainting with terror, ſhe 
ad yet ſufficient command over herſelf, to 
keck the ſhriek, that was eſcaping from 
r lips, and, letting the curtain drop from 
tr hand, continued to obſerve in ſilence the 
ations of the myſterious form ſhe ſaw. It 
emed to glide along the remote obſcurity 
f the apartment, then pauſed, and, as it ap- 
roached the hearth, ſhe perceived, in the 
ronger light, what appeared to be a human 
gure. Certain remembrances now ſtruck 
pon her heart, and almoſt ſubdued the 
ble remains of her ſpirits; ſhe continued, 
oweyer, to watch the figure, which remain- 
for ſome time motionleſs, but then, ad- 
acing ſlow ly towards the bed, ſtood ſilent- 
[at the feet, where the curtains, being a 
le open, allowed her ſtill to ſee it: terror, 
however, 
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however, had now deprived her of 9 
power of diſcrimination, as well as of th; 
of utterance. 
Having continued there a moment, th 
form retreated towards the hearth, when 
took the lamp, held it up, ſurveyed 
chamber, for a few moments, and the 
again advanced towards the bed, I 
light at that inſtant awakening the do 
that had ſlept at Emily's feet, he barke 
| loudly, and, jumping to the floor, flew 
the ſtranger, who ſtruck the animal ſmart 
with a ſheathed ſword, and, ſpringing towarl 
the bed, Emily diſcovered Count Moran 
She gazed at him for a moment in ſpeech 
leſs affright, while he, throwing himſelf d 
his Knee at the bed-ſide, beiden her t 
fear nothing, and, having thrown down ll 
ſword, would have taken her hand, wit 
the faculties, that terror had ſuſpended, ſud 
denly returned, and ſhe ſprung from d 
bed, in the dreſs, Which. ſurely a kind e 
prophetic apprehenſion had prevented he 


on this night, from throwing aſide. 
Morat 


„ 
Morano roſe, followed her to the door, 
rough which he had entered, and caught 
er hand, as ſhe reached the top of the ſtair- 
e, but not before ſhe had diſcovered, by 
he gleam of a lamp, another man half- 
my down the ſteps. She now ſcreamed 
deſpair, and, believing herſelf given 
p by Montoni, ſaw, indeed, no PT 
jf eſcape. 
The Count, who {till held her hand, led 
back into the chamber. 18 
„Why all this terror?“ ſaid he, in a tre 
vlous voice. Hear me, Emily: I come 
ot to alarm you; no, by Heaven! I love 
jou too well too well for my own peace.” 
Emily looked at him for a moment, in 
earful doubt, 
Then leave me, tir,” ſaid ſhe, <* leave 
he inſtancly,” T“ 
* Hear me, Emily,” reſumed Morano, 
ear me! J love, and am in deſpair—yes 
in deſpair. How can i_ gaze upon you, 
nd know, that it is, perhaps, for the laſt 
me, without ſuffering all the phrenſy of 
Vor. II. N deſpair? 
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deſpair | ? But it ſhall not be ſo; you 4 
be mine, in ſpite of Montoni and all hi 
villany.“ 

In ſpite of Montoni!” cried Emi 
eagerly: „what is it I hear?” 
ou hear, that Montoni is a villain, 
exclaimed Morano with vehemence,—* 
villain who would have fold you to m 
love !—Who—” 

And is he leſs, who would have bought 
me?” ſaid Emily, fixing on the Count at 
eye of calm contempt. © Leave the room 
ſir, inſtantly,” ſhe continued in a voice 
trembling between joy and fear, © or I ul 
alarm the family, and you may receive that 
from Signor Montoni's vengeance, which | 
have vainly ſupplicated from his pity.” But 
Emily knew, that ſhe was beyond the hear 
ing of thoſe, who might protect her. 

« You can never hope any thing from bis 
pity,” ſaid Morano; © he has uſed me in 
famouſly, and my vengeance ſhall purſut 
him- And for you, Emily, for you, he hu 


new plans more profitable than the laſt, 10 
doubt. 
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boͤbt.“ The gleam of hope, which the 
Count's former ſpeech had revived, was 
tow nearly extinguiſhed by the latter; and, 
while Emily's countenance betrayed the 
emotions of her mind, he endeavoured to 
be advantage of the diſcovery. 
« | loſe time; ſaid he: I came not to 
exclaim againſt Montoni ; I came to ſolicit, 
0 plead to Emily; to tell her all! ſuffer, 
to entreat her to ſave me from deſpair, and 
terfelf from deſtruction. Emily! the ſchemes 
of Montoni are inſearchable, but, I warn 
you, they are terrible; he has no principle, 
when intereſt, or ambition leads. Can I 
be you, and abandon you to his power ? 
ly, then, fly from this gloorhy priſon, with 
tlover, who adores you! I have bribed a 
krvant of the caſtle to open the gates, and, 
before to-morrow's dawn, you ſhall be far 
on the way to Venice.“ 
Emily, overcome by the ſudden ſhock 
he had received, at the moment, too, when 
he had begun to hope for better days, now 
ought ſhe ſaw deſtruRion ſurround her on 
N2 every 
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every fide. Unable to reply, and almoſt t 
think, ſhe threw herſelf into a chair, pal 
and breathleſs. That Montoni had fir. 
merly ſold her to Morano, was very proba. 
ble; that he had now withdrawn his con- 
lent to the marrige, was evident from the 
Count's preſent conduct; and it was neal; 
certain, that a ſcheme of ſtronger intereſt 
only could have induced the ſelfiſh Mon. 
toni to forego a plan, which he had hitherto 
ſo ſtrenuouſly purſued. Theſe reflections 
made her tremble at the hints, which Mo- 
rano had juſt given, which ſhe no longer 
heſitated to believe; and, while ſhe ſkrunk 
from the new ſcenes of miſery and opprel- 
fion, that might await her in the caſtle of 
Udolpho, ſhe was compelled to obſerve, 
that *almoſt her only means of eſcaping 
them was by ſubmitting herſelf to the pro- 
| teftion of this man, with whom evils more 
certain and not leſs terrible appeared, —evils, 
upon which ſhe could not endure to pauſe 
for an inſtant. 


Her ſilence, though it it was that of agony, 
encou- 
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encquraged the hopes of Morano, who 
vatched her countenance with impatience, 
ock again the reſiſting hand ſhe had with- 
drawn, and, as he preſſed it to his heart, 
ain conjured her to determine immediate- 
ly, © Every moment we loſe, will make our 
departure more dangerous,” ſaid he: © theſe 
fey moments loſt may enable Montoni to 
overtake us.” 

« ] beſeech you, fir, be ſilent,” ſaid 
Emily faintly : „I am indeed very wretch- 
ed, and wretched I muſt remain. Leave 
me—I command you, leave me to my 
fate.“ 

« Never !”* cried the Count vehemently : 
*let me periſh firſt! But forgive my vio- 
lence! the thought of loſing you is madneſs, 
You cannot be ignorant of Montoni's cha- 
after, you may be ignorant of his ſchemes 
—nay, you muſt be ſo, or you would not 
helitate between my love and his power.“ 
Nor do F heſitate,” ſaid Emily. 

Let us go then,” ſaid Morano, eagerly 
N 3 kiſſing 
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kiſſing her hand, and riſing, © my cartigt 
waits, below the caſtle walls.“ 
Wb miſtake me, fir,” ſaid Emily, 

Allow me to thank you for the intereh 
you expreſs in my welfare, and to decide 
by my own choice, I ſhall remain unde 
the protection of Signor Montoni.“ 

Under his protection!“ exclaimed Mo. 
rano, proudly, © his protection! Emily, 
why will you ſuffer yourſelf to be thus ce. 
lauded? I have already told you what you 
have to expect from his protection. 
And pardon me, fir, if, in this inſtance, 

I Joubt mere aſſertion, and, to be convinced, 

require ſomething approaching to proof. 
« ] have now neither the time, or the 
means of adducing proof, replied the 

Count. 

Nor have I, fir, the inclination to liſten 
to it, if you had,” 
But you trifle with my patience and 

my diſtreſs,” continued Morano. 1 

marriage with a man, who adores you, {0 
n very 
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yery terrible in your eyes, Ahat you would 
prefer to it all the miſery, to which Mon- 
Jon may condemn you in this remote pri- 
1? Some wretch mult have ſtolen thoſe 
ifections, which ought to be mine, or you 
ond not thus abſtinately perſiſt in re- 
Aaling an offer, that would place you be- 
wnd the reach of oppreſſion.“ Morano 
valked about the room, with quick ſteps, 
and a diſturbed air, 

« This diſcourſe, Count Morano, ſuffi- 
ciently proves, that my affections ought not 
to be yours,” ſaid Emily, mildly, “and 
this conduct, that I ſhould not be placed 
beyond the reach of oppreſſion, ſo long as 
| remained in your power. If you wiſh me 
to believe otherwiſe, ceaſe to oppreſs me any 
longer by your preſence. If you refuſe this, 
jou will compel me to expoſe you to the 
reſentment of Signor Montoni.” | 

Les, let him come,” cried Morano fu- 
nouſly, © and brave ny reſentment! Let 
im dare to face once more the man he has 
Þ courageouſly injured ; danger ſhall teach 
N 4 _— 
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him morality, and vengeance juſtice, 

him come, and receive my ſword in þ 
heart!“ 

The vehemence, with which this y 
uttered, gave Emily new cauſe of aly 
who aroſe from her chair, but her trembli 
frame refuſed to ſupport her, and ſhe u 
ſumed her feat;—the words died on her lip 
and, when ſhe looked wiſtfully towards th 
door of the corridor, which was locked, fh 
conſidered it was impoſſible for her to lea 
.the apartment, before Morano would b 
2ppriſed of, and able to counteract, her ir 
tention, | | 

Without obſerving her agitation, he con 
tinued to pace the room in the utmeſt per 
turbation of ſpirits. His darkened counte 
nance expreſſed all the rage of jealouſy an 
ä revenge; and a perſon, who had ſeen his fea 
tures under the ſmile of ineffable tendernels 
which he ſo lately aſſumed, would now ſcarce 
ly. have believed them to be the ſame. 
Count Morano,” ſaid Emily, at lengt 
recovering her voice, © calm, | entreat ts 

: tbel 
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teſe tranſports, and liſten to reaſon, if you 
jill not to pity, You have equally miſ- 
[placed your love, and your hatred, I never 
could have returned the affection with which 
jou honour me, and certainly have never 
encouraged it; neither has Signor Montoni 
njured you, for you muſt have known, that 
te had no right to diſpoſe of my hand, had 
e even poſſeſſed the power to do ſo, Leave, 
then, leave the caſtle, while you may with 
ſafety. Spare yourſelf the dreadful conſe- 
quences of an unjuſt revenge, and the re- 
morſe of having prolonged to me theſe mo- 
nents of ſuffering.” 

es it for mine, or for Montoni's ſafety, 
that you are thus alarmed ?” ſaid Morano, 
coldly, and turning towards her with a look 
of acrimony, 

For both,” en Emily, in a trem- 
bling voice. 

So Vnjuſt revenge! ' cried the Count, re- 
fuming the abrupt tones of paſſion. Who, 
that looks upon that face, can imagine a 
puniſhment adequate to the injury he would 
N 5 have 
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have done me? Yes, I will leave the caſt, 
but it ſhall not be alone. I have trifled u. 
long. Since my prayers and my ſuffering 
cannot prevail, force fhall. I have peoplein 
waiting, who ſhall convey you tomy carriage, 
Your voice will. bring no ſuccour; it can. 
not be heard from this remote part of the 
caſtle; ſubmit, therefore, in ſilence to 9 
with me.“ 
This was an unneceſſary injunction, at 
preſent, for Emily was too certain, that her 
call would avail her nothing; and terror 
had ſo entirely diſordered her thoughts, that 
ſhe knew no. how to plead to Morano, butfat, 
mute and trembling, in her chair, till he ad. 
vanced to lift her from it, when ſhe ſuddenly 
raiſed herſelf, and, with a cepulſive geſture, 
and a countenance of forced ſerenity, ſaid, 
Count Morano! I am now in your power; 
but you will obſerve, that this 1s not the 
conduct which can win the eſteem you ap- 
| pear ſo ſolicitous to obtain, and that you 
are preparing for yourſelf a load of remote, 
| | in the miſeries of a friendleſs orphan, which 
| | | can 
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in never leave you. Do you believe your 
art to be, indeed, ſo hardened, that you 
Ja look without emotion on the ſuffering, 
0 which you would condemn me?“ — 
Emily was interrupted by the growling 
f the dog, who now came again from the 
&d, and Morano looked towards the door 
f the ſtair-· caſe, where no perſon appearing, 
ecalled aloud, 4 Cefario !” 5 

« Emily,” ſaid the Count, why will you 
educe me to adopt this conduct? How 
uch more willingly would I perſuade, than 
ampel you to become my wife] but, by 
even! I will not leave you to be ſold 
Montoni. Yet a thought glances acroſs 
mind, that brings madneſs with it. I 
now not how to name it. It is prepoſterous 
it cannot be.—Yet you tremble—you 
row pale! It is! it is ſo; —you—you—love 
Montom!”? cried Morano, graſping Emily's 
miſt, and ſtamping his foot on'the floor. 


dn her countenance, If you have indecd 
Klicyed fo,” ſaid ſhe, © believe ſo till.” 


An involuntary air of ſurpriſe appeared 
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That look, thoſe words confirm i,” 
exclaimed Morano, furiouſly, * No, 1 
no, Montoni had a richer prize in ves, 
than gold. But he ſhall not live totriungh 
over me- This very inſtant—” _ 

He was interrupted by the loud W 
of the dog. 

Stay, Count Morano,” ſaid Emily, 
terrified by his words, and by the fury a. 
preſſed in his eyes, I will fave you from 
this error, —Of all men, Signor Montoni iy 
not your rival; though, if I find all oth 
means of faving myſelf vain, I will try whe- 
ther my voice my not arouſe his ſervants 
to my ſuccour.” 

„ Aſſertion,“ replied Morano, * at ſuck 
a moment, is not to be depended upon. 
How could I ſuffer myſelf to doubt, even 
for an inſtant, that he could ſee you, and 
not love? — But my firſt care ſhall be to 

convey you from the caſtle. Gary! ho, 
 —Cefario!” 

A man now appeared at the Jace of thei 
ſlair · caſe, and othe. Reps were heard aſcend+ 
ing. 
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ing, Emily uttered a loud ſhriek, as Mo- 
ano hurried her acroſs the chamber, and, 
it the fame moment, ſhe heard a noiſe at the 


door, that opened upon the corridor, The 


Count pauſed an inſtant, as if his mind was 
ſuſpended between love and the deſire of 
rengeance z and, in that inſtant, the door 
rave way, and Montoni, followed by the 
old ſteward and ſeveral other perlons, burſt 
into the room. 

Draw l' cried Montoni to the Count, 
who did not pauſe for a ſecond bidding, 
but, giving Emily into the hands of the 


turned fiercely round. This in thine 
heart, villain !”? ſaid he, as he made a thruſt 
a Montoni with his ſword, who parried 
the blow, and aimed another, while ſome of 
the perſons, who had followed him into the 
rom, endeavoured to part the combatants, 
and others reſcued Emily from the hands of 
Morano's ſervants. | 

9 n it for this, Count Morano,” aid 


Montoni, 
8 


— — 
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people, that appeared from the ſtair-caſe, 
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Montoni, in a cool farcaſtic tone of v6, 
that I received you under my roof, x 
permitted you, though my declared enen 
to remain under it for the night? Wa 
that you might repay my hoſpitality wit 
| the treachery of a fiend, and rob me of: 
niece 2” _ 

«© Who talks of they “ ſaid M 
rano, in a tone of unreſtrained veheme 
Let him that does, ſhew an unbluſhing fa 
of innocence. Montoni, you are a villa 
If there is treachery in this. affair, look 
yourſelf as the author of it. o I ay 
1—whom you have wronged with unexat 
pled baſeneſs, whom you have injured; 
| moſt beyond redreſs! But why do 1 
words? Come on; coward, and recei 
Juſtice at my hands!“ x 
 <Coward?!” cried Montoni, | burſting fro 

the people who held him, and ruſhing on i 
Count; when they both retreated into t 
corridor, where the fight continued ſo deſpt 


rately, that none of the ſpectators dared a 
| ” pros 
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ach them, Montoni ſwearing, that the 
who interfered, ſhould fall by his 
ſealouſy and revenge lent all their fury 
Moranp, while the ſuperior ſkill and the 
merance of Montoni enabled him to 
und his adverſary, whom his ſervants how 
zmpted to ſeize, but he would not be re- 
ined, and, regardleſs of his wound, con- 
ved to fight. He ſeemed to be inſenſible 
hof pain and loſs of blood, and alive 
to the energy of his paſſions. Mon- 
on the contrary, perſevered in the com- 
xu with a fierce, yet wary, valour; he re- 
ed the point of Morano's ſword on his 
but, almoſt in the ſame inſtant, ſe- 
ly wounded: and diſarmed him. The 
nt then tell back into the arms of his 
ant, while Montoni held his ſword over 
on u and bade him aſk his life. Morano, 
o ing under the anguiſh of his wound, 
(carcely replied by a geſture, and by a 
ed A vords, feebly articulated, that he would 
roa when he fainted ; and Montoni was 
N then 


a 


then going to have plunged the ſwotdi 
his breaſt, as he lay ſenſeleſs, but his 
was arreſted by Cavigni. To the inte 
ruption he yielded without much diffcy 
but his complexion changed almoſ 
blackneſs, as he looked upon his fallen x 
verſary, and ordered, that he ſhould be 
ried inſtantly from the caſtle, 

In the mean time, Emily, who had bee 
with-held from leaving the chamber dur 
the affray, now came forward into the c 
ridor, and pleaded a cauſe of common h 
manity, with the feelings of the warne 
benevolence, when ſhe entreated Montat 
to allow Morano the aſſiſtance in the call 
which his ſituation required. But Mo 
toni, who had ſeldom liſtened to pity, n 
ſeemed rapacious of vengeance, and, vid 
monſter's cruelty, again ordered his detea 
enemy to be taken from the caflle, in li 
preſent ſtate, though there were only! 
woods, or a ſolitary neighbouring cotta 
to ſhelter him from the night. 


The Count's ſervants having deck 
Eo Wo 
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at they would not move him till he re- 
4d, Montoni's ſtood inactive, Cavigni re- 
onſtrating, and Emily, ſuperior to Mon- 
Dis menaces, giving water to Morano, 
d directing the, attendants to bind up his 
ound, At length, Montoni had leiſure to 
tel pain from his own hurt, and he with- 
Irew to examine it. . 

The Count, meanwhile, having lowly re re- 
pyered, the firſt object he ſaw, on railing, 
is eyes, was Emily, bending over him 
th a countenance ſtrongly expreſſive of 
leitude. He ſurveyed her with a look of 
nouiſh, 

«I have deſerved this,” ſaid he, © but-not 
rom Montoni. It is from you, Emily, 
hat I have deſerved puniſhment, yet I re- 
Kive only pity !”” He pauſed, for he had 
poken with difficulty. After a moment, 
& proceeded. © I muſt reſign you, hut 
ot to Montonk, Forgive me the ſuf- 
erings J have already occalioned. you ! But 
br that villain—his. . infamy ſhall not 80 
ppuniſhed, Carry me from this place,” 


Far ſaid 
* 5 7 
\ a a 
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ſaid he to his ſervants. I am in no co. 
dition to travel : you mult, therefore, take 
me tothe neareſt cottage, for I will not pal 
the night under his roof, although! may 
expire on the way from it,” 

Ceſario propoſed to go out, and enquire 
for a cottage, that might receive his maſter 
before he attempted to remove him: but 
Morano was impatient to be gone; the an- 
guiſh of his mind ſeemed te be even greater 
than that of his wound, and he rejefted, 
with diſdain, the offer of Cavigni to entreat 
Montoni, that he might be ſuffered to pal 
the night in the caſtle, Ceſario was now 
going to call up the carriage to the great 
gate, but the Count forbade him. I can- 
. not bear the motion of a carriage,” ſaid he: 
* call ſome others of my people, that they 
may aſſiſt in bearing me in their arms.” 
At length, however, ' Morano ſubmitted 
to reaſon, and conſented, that Ceſario ſhould 
firſt prepare ſome cottage to receive him. 
Emily, now that he had recovered his 


ſenſes, was about to withdraw from the cor- 
 ridor, 


dor 
nan: 
Qu! 
git 
liſh 


hee 
e 
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got, when a meſſage from Montoni com- 
minded her to do ſo, and alſo that the 
cunt, if he was not already gone, ſhould 
wit the caſtle immediately. Indignation 
ſhed from Morano's eyes, and fluſhed his 
heeks. 

« Tell Montoni,”* ſaid he, © that I ſhall 
o when it ſuits my own convenience; that 
| quit the caſtle, he dares to call his, as 1 
would the neſt of a ſerpent, and that this is 
* the laſt he ſhall hear from me. Tell 
im, I will not leave another murder on his 
dnſcience, if I can help it.” 

Count Morano! do you know what 
jou (ay ?” faid Cavigni. 

„Les, Signor, I know well what! ſay, 
ind he will underſtand well what I mean. 
His conſcience will aſſiſt his underſtanding, 
on this occaſion,” 

Count Morano,” ſaid Verezzi, who had 
ltherto ſilently obſerved him, „dare again 
o inſult my friend, and I will plunge this 
ſword in your hos, 5 
* It would be an action worthy the friend 

of 


- k 


— 


. not bear the motion of a carriage,“ ſaid l 


may aſſiſt in bearing me in their arms.“ 


- Emily, now that he had recovered | 
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ſaid he to his ſervants. J am in no c 
dition to travel: you mult, therefore, t 
me to the neareſt cottage, for I will not y 
the night under his roof, although I n 
expire on the way from it,” 

Ceſario propoſed to go out, and enqu 
for a cottage, that might receive his maſ 
before he attempted to remove him: 
Morano was impatient to be gone; the 
guiſh of his mind ſeemed to be even grea 
than that of his wound, and he rejefts 
with diſdain, the offer of Cavigni to entre 
Montoni, that he might be ſuffered to y; 
the night in the caſtle, Ceſario was n 
going to call up the carriage to the gr 
gate, but the Count forbade him. Ic. 


call ſome others of my people, that tht 
At length, however, ' Morano ſubmits 
fo reaſon, and conſented, that Cefario ſhoul 


firſt prepare ſome cottage to Teceive kin 


ſenſes, was about to withdraw from the co 
 Tido 
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x, when a meſſage from Montoni com- 
ed her to do ſo, and alſo that the 
ant, if he was not already gone, ſhould 
t the caſtle immediately. Indignation 
hed from Morano's eyes, and fluſhed his 


eks. 
Tell Montoni,” ſaid he, © that I ſhall 


uit the caſtle, he dares to call his, as I 
d the neſt of a ſerpent, and that this is 
the laſt he thall hear from me, Tell 
l | will not leave another murder on his 
ſcience, if I can help it.“ 


lay ?” faid Cavigni. 

Ves, Signor, I know well aha } ſay, 
be will underſtand well what I mean, 
Ws conſcience will aſſiſt his underſtanding, 
this occaſion,” 


Id in your body.” 


s * 


when it ſuits my own convenience; that 


(Count Morano! do you know what 


Count Morano,” ſaid Verezzi, who had 
herto ſilently obſerved him, dare again 
nſult my friend, and I will plunge this 


t would be an action worthy the friend 
of 


impulſe of his indignation enabled hin 


but the energy was momentary, and hey 


his threat; and Cavigni, who was nat 


compaſſionate intereſt had thus long 


he: perhaps, I ſhall never ſee you agal 
* 1 would carry with me your forgivenel 


youn wiſhes,” 


at B86. 
of a villain” ſaid Morano, as the fr, 


raiſe himſelf from the arms of his ſry er 


back, exhauſted by the effort. Monian 
people, meanwhile, held Verezzi, who ee 
ed inclined, even in this inſtant, to exec 


depraved as to abet the cowardly malign] 
of Verezzi, endeavoured to withdray h 
from the corridor; and Emily, whom 


tained, was now quitting it in new ten 
when the ſupplicating voice of Moran 
reſted her, and, by a feeble geſture, he bec 
oned her to draw nearer. She advan! 
with timid ſteps, but the fainting langy 
of his countenance again awakened her pi 
and overcame her terror. 

« I am going from hence for ever,” li 


Emily; nay more—1 would alſo carry as 


* 
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ou have my forgiveneſs, then,“ ſaid 
i,“ 0 my ſincere wiſhes for your 


wery.“ 
„And only for my recovery: d ſaid Mo- 


, with a ſigh, For your general wel- 
e” added Emily. 

p Perhaps I ought to be contented with 
s” he reſumed z © I certainly have not 
krved more; but I would aſk you, Emily, 
metimes to think of me, and, forgetting 
roffence, to remember only the paſſion 
ch occaſioned it. I would aſk, alas! 
»ſlibilities: I would aſk you to love me! 
this moment, when I am about to part 
th you, and that, perhaps, for ever, I am 
acely myielf, Emily—may you never 
ww the torture of a paſſion like mine! 
Nhat do I ſay? O, that, for me, you 
ght be ſenſible of ſuch a paſſion !”? 

Emily looked impatient to be gone.“ I 


ety,” ſaid ſhe, ** and linger here no longer. 
tremble for the conſequences of Signor Ve- 
Th $ paſſion, and of Montoni's reſentment, 
bould he learn that you are ſtill here.“ 


treat you, Count, to conſult your own 


mournful look. 
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Morano's face was overſpread vin 
momentary crimſon, his eyes ſparkled, 
he ſeemed endeavouring to conquer hise 
tion, and replied in a calm voice, « Sj 
you are intereſted for my ſafety, I will 
gard it, and be gone. But, before 1 | 
let me again hear you ſay, that you wiſh n 
well,” ſaid he, fixing on her an earneſt | 


Emily wepeated her aſſurances. He tot 
her hand, which ſhe ſcarcely attempted! 
withdraw, and put it to his lips, © Fart 
wel, Count Morano !” ſaid Emily; and! 
turned to go, when a ſecond meflage arrin 
from Montoni, and fhe again conjured M. 
rano, as he valued his life, to quit thecall 
immediately. He regarded her in filend 
with a look of fixed deſpair, . But ſhe ha 
no time to enforce her compaſſionate e 
treaties, and, not daring to diſobey the 
cond command of Montoni, ſhe left the co 
ridor, to attend him. 

He was in the cedar parlour, that ad 


Joined the great hall, laid upon à cove 
ant 


( 287 
| ſuffering a degree of anguiſh from his 
und, which few perſons could have diſ- 
ed as he did. His countenance, which 


n of revenge, but no ſymptom of pain; 
xdily pain, indeed, he had always deſpiſed, 
d had yielded only to the ſtrong and 
ible energies of the ſoul. He was at- 
ded by old Carlo, and by Signor Berto- 
ni, but Madame Montoni was not with 
I, 48 

Emily trembled, as ſhe approached and 
ceived' his ſevere rebuke, for not having 
eyed his firſt ſummons; and perceived, 


to her artleſs mind. 
* This is an inſtance of female caprice,” 
ud he, © which 1 ought to have foreſcen. 


gected, ſo long as it was countenanced by 
ke, you favour, it feems, ſince you find I 


e diſmiſſed him.” 


9 Com- 


s ſtern, but calm, expreſſed the dark paſ- 


Ip, that he attributed her ſtay in the cor- 
or to a motive, that had not even occur-. 


ount Morano, whoſe ſuit you obſtinately 


Emily looked aſtoniſhed. ** I do not 


5 
comprehend you, fir,” ſaid ſhe: « Yy 
tainly do not mean to imply, that the 
ſign of the Count to viſit the double cy 
ber was founded upon any approbatin 
mine.“ | 

„To that I reply nothing,” ſaid My 
toni; * but it muſt certainly be a m 
than common intereſt, that made you pl 
- ſo warmly in his cauſe, and that could 
tain you thus long in his preſence, cont 
to my expreſs order in the preſence d 
man, whom you have hitherto, on all ox 
ſions, moſt ſcrupulouſly ſhunned !” 

« 1 fear, ſir, it was more than com 
intereſt, that detained me,” ſaid Emily ce 
ly; © for of la'e I have been inclined 
think, that of compaſſion 1s an uncomn 
"one. But how could I, could yor, fir, 
neſs count Morano's deplorable conditi 
and not wilh to relieve it?“ 5 
ou add hypocriſy to caprice,” 
Montoni, frowning, “and an attemy 
ſatire; to both; but, before you undert 
to regulate the morals of other peiſ 
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du ſhould learn and practiſe the virtues, 
nich are indiſpenſable to a woman— 
ncerity, uniformity of conduct and obe- 


ence.” 
Enily, who had always endeavoured to 
oulate her conduct by the niceſt laws, and 


hat is juſt in morals, but of whatever is 
eactiful in the female character, was 
ocked by theſe words; yet, in the next 
oment, her heart ſwelled with the con- 
oulneſs of having deſerved praile, in- 
cad of cenſure, and ſhe was proudly ſilent. 
lontoni, acquainted with the delicacy of 
r mind, knew how keenly ſhe would feel 
s rebuke; but he was a ſtranger to the 
xury of conſcious worth, and, therefore, 
d not foreſee the energy of that ſentiment, 
ach row repelled his ſatire. Turning to 
ſervant who had lately entered the room, 
aſked whether Morano had quitted the 
Iitle, The man anſwered, that his ſer- 
nts were then removing him, on a couch, 
a neighbouring cottage, Montoni ſeemed 
Vor. II. 0 ſome- 


hoſe mind was finely ſenſible, not only of 
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ſomewhat appeaſed, on hearing this; and 
when Ludovico appeared, a few moments 
after, and ſaid, that Morano was gone, 
he told Emily ſhe might retire to he 
apartment. 

She withdrew willingly from his pre 
ſence; but the thought of paſſing the re 
mainder of the night in a chamber, which 
the door from the ſtair-caſe made liable u 
the intruſion of any perſon, now alarmel 
her more than ever, and ſhe determined t 
call at Madame Montoni's room, and re- 
queſt, that Anhette might be permitted v 
be with her. 

On reachiog the great gallery, ſhe hearl 
voices ſeemingly in diſpute, and, her fpicit 
now apt to take alarm, ſhe pauſed. but 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed ſome words of Cavign 
and Verezzi, and went towards tFzm, in 
the hope of conciliating their difference 
They were alone, Verezz:*s facc was {til 
fluſhed with rage; and, as the firſt obj 
of it was now removed from him, he ap- 


peared willing to transfer his reſentment i 
Cavignl 
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rigni, who ſeemed to be expoſtulating, 
ter than diſputing, with him. 
erezzi was proteſting, that he would 
badly inform Montoni of the inſult, 
ch Morano had thrown out againſt him, 
| above all, that, wherein he had accuſed 
n of murder. | 
u There is no anſwering,” ſaid Cavigni, 
or the words of a man in a paſſion , lit- 
frious regard ought to be paid to them. 
you perſiſt in your reſolution, the con- 
quences may be fatal to both. We have 
more ſerious intereſts to purſue, than 
de of a petty revenge.” 
Emily joined her entreaties to Cavigni's 
puments, and they, at length, prevailed 
far, as that Verezzi conſented to retire, 
out ſeeing Montoni. 
On calling at her aunt's apartment, ſhe 
nd it faſtencd. In a few minutes, how- 
er, it was opened by Madame Montoni 
elf. 
it may be remembered, that it was by 
or leading into the bed · room from a 
02 back 
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back paſſage, that Emily had ſecretly q 
tered a few hours preceding. She df 
conjectured, by the calmneſs of Mala 
Montoni's air, that ſhe was not appriſe 
the accident, which had befallen her! 
band, and was beginning to inform het 
it, in the tendereſt manner ſhe could, wi 
her aunt interrupted her, by laying, ſhe1 
acquainted with the whole affair. 

Emily knew indeed, that ſhe had lit 
reaſon to love Montoni, but could ſcarc 
have believed her capable of ſuch perk 
*— apathy, as ſhe now diſcovered towards hid 
having obtaind permiſſion, however, 
Annette to ſleep in her chamber, ſhe u. 
thither immediately. 
A track of blood appeared along 
corridor, leading to it; and on the ſpl 
where the Count and Montoni had fougl 
the whole floor was ſtained, Emily i 
dered, and leaned on Annette, as ſhe pi 
ed. When lhe reached her apartment, 
inſtantly determined, ſince the door of | 


ſtair-caſe had been left open, and that 4 
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tte was now with her, to Explore whither 
led.— a circumſtance now matertally con- 
cd with her own ſafety. Anne te ac- 
„dingly, half curious and half afraid, pro- 


ſed to deſcend the ſtairs; but, on ap- 
aching the door, they perceived, that it 
s already faſtened without, and their care 
zs then directed to the ſecuring it on the 
ſide alſo, by placing againſt it as much 
f the heavy furniture of the room, as they 
hold lift. Emily then retired to bed, and 
nette continued on a chair by the hearth, 
here ſolne feeble embers remained, 
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Of aery tongues, that ſyllable men's names 
On ſands and ſhores and deſert Wilderneſe,,” 
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I T is now neceſſary to mention { 
circumſtances, which could not be rl; 
amidſt the events of Emily's haſty depan 
from Venice, or together with thoſe yh 
ſo —_ ſucceeded to her ar v4 |: 


Ca: LC, 


One morning of her ourney, Cu 
Morano had gone at the appointed þ 
to the manſion of Montoni, to demand 
bride, When ke reached it, he was { 

what ſurpriſed by the iilence and Coli" t 
air of the, portico, wire Montom's a N 
uſually loitered; but ſurpriſe was Md 
changed to aſtonilhment, and aſtonithng to 
to the rage of diſapointment, when 
door was opened by an old woman, 
told his ſervants, that her maſter «nd 

/ fam 
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mily had left Venice, early in the morning, 
r Terra firma. Scarcely believing what 
s ſervants told, he left his gondola, and 
ahed into the hall to enquire further. The 
d woman, who was the only perſon left in 
we of the manſion, perliſted in her ſtory, 
hich the filent and deſerted apartments 
yon convinced him was no fiction, He 
en ſeized her with a menacing air, as if he 
eant to wreak all his vengeance upon her, 
t the ſame time aſking her twenty queſtions 
n a breath, and all theſe with a'geſticula- 
jon ſo furious, that ſhe was deprived of the 
ower of anſwering them; then ſuddenly 


- —— 


mn folly, 

When the good woman was at liberty, 
nd had ſomewhat recovered from her frighr, 
e told him all ſhe knew of the affair, which 
, indeed, very little, but enough to en- 
de Morano to diſcover, that Montoni was 
one to his caſtle on the Apennine. Thither 
e followed, as ſoon as his ſervants could 
| O 4 complete 


1 


ting her go, he ſtamped about the hall, 
ke a madman, curling Montoni and his. 
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complete the neceſſary preparation for th 
Journey, accompanied by a friend, and 2. 
tended by a number of his people, deter; 
mined to obtain Emily, or a full reveng 
on Montoni. When his mind had Tech 
vered from the firſt efferveſcence of rave, 
and his thoughts became leſs obſcured, hi 
conſcience hinted to him certain circum 
ſtances, which, in ſome meaſure, explained 
the conduct of Montoni: but how the latte 
could have been led to ſuſpect an inten. 
tion, which, he had believed, was known oh. 
ly to himſeif, he could not even gueſs. On 
this occaſion, however, he had been partly 
betrayed by that ſympathetic intelligence 
which may be ſaid to exiit between bad minds, 
and which teaches one man to judge whit 
another wilt do in the ſame circumſtance, 
Thus it was with Montoni, who had nov 
received indiſputable proof of a truth, which 
He had ſome time ſuſpected that Moranos 
circumſtances, inſtead of being affluent, 
he had been bidden to believe, were greatly 


involved. Montoni had been intereſted n 
ſus 
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bis ſuit by motives entirely ſelfiſh, thoſe of 
warice and pride; the laſt of which would 
Wye been gratified by an alliance with a 
Venetian nobleman, the former by Emily's 
tate in Gaſcony, which he had ſtipulated, 
is the price of his favour, ſhould be de- 
Iivered up to him from the day of her 
marriage. In the mean time, he had been 
ed to ſuſpect the conſequence of the Count's 
boundleſs extravagance; but it was not till 
the evening, preceding the intended nuptials, 
that he obtained certain information of his 
liſtreſſed circumſtances. He did not heſi- 
late then to infer, that Morano deſigned to 
deftaud him of Emily's eſtate; and in this 
ſuppolition he was confirmed, and with ap- 
parent reaſon, by the ſubſequent conduct of 
lie Count, who after having appointed to 
met him on that night, for the purpoſe of 
long the inſtrument, which was to ſecure 
Þ him his reward, failed in his engagement. 
duch a circumſtance, indeed, in a man of 
Morano's gay and thoughtleſs charaQter, and 
a time when his mind was engaged by 
O 5 the 
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the buſtle of preparation for his nuytig 
might have been attributed to a cauſe \ 
deciſive than deſign : but Montoni did n 
heſitate an inſtant to interpret it his own wy 
and, after vainly waiting the Count's arti 
for ſeveral hours, he gave orders for lj 
people to be in readineſs to ſet off at a mi 
ment's notice, By haſtening to Udolyl 
he intended to remove Emily from 
reach of Morano, as well as to. break 0 
the affair, without - ſubmitting himſelf 4 
uſeleſs altercation : and, if the Count mea 
what he called honourably, he would doubt 
leſs follow Emily, and ſign the writings 
queſtion. If this was done, fo little con 
deration had Montoni for her welfare, thi 
he would not have ſcrupled to ſacrifice h 
to a man of ruined fortune, ſince by th 
means he could enrich himſclf'; and he to 
. bore to mention to her the motive of Ui 
ſudden journey, leſt the hope it might 
vive ſhould render her more intractabk 
when ſubmiſſion would be required, 
With theſe conſiderations, he had leftVi 
nice 
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ice; and, with others totally different, Mo- 
no had, ſoon after, purſued his ſteps acroſs 
he rugged Apennines, When his arrival 
s announced at the caltle, Montoni did 
ot believe, that he would have preſumed 
o ſhew himſelf, unleſs he had meant to ful- 
is engagement, and he, therefore, readily 
mitted him; but the enraged countenance 
nd expreſſions of Morano, as he entered 
he apartment, inſtantly undeceived him; 
and, when Montoni had explained, in part, 
the motives of his abrupt departure from 
Venice, the Count ſtill perſiſted in demand- 
nz Emily, and reproachiug Montoni, with- 
ut even naming the former ſtipulation. 
Montoni, at length, weary of the diſpute, 
deferred the ſettling of it till the morrow, 
and Morano retired with ſome hope, ſug— 
geſted by Montoni's apparent indeciſion. 
When, however, in the ſilence of his own 
apartment, he began to conſider the paſt 
converlation, the character of Montoni, and 
ome former inſtances of his duplicity, the 
bope, which he had admitted, vaniſhed, and 
0.6 he 
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he determined not to neglect the preſent yo. 
ſibility of obtaining Emily by other mean 
To his confidential valet he told his deſien 
of carrying away Emily; and ſent him back 
to Montoni's ſervants to find out one among 
them, who might enable him to execute it, 
The choice of this perſon he entruſted to 
the fellow's own diſcernment, and not im. 
prudently; for he diſcovered a man, whom 
Montoni had, on ſome former occaſion, 
treated harſhly, and wha was now ready to 
betray him. This man conducted Ccſario 
round the caſtle, through a private paſſage, 
to the ſtair-caſe that led to Emily's cham- 
ber ; then ſhewed him a ſhort way out of 
the building, and efterwards procured him 
the keys, that would ſecure his retreat. The 
mar was well rewarded for his trouble; hey 
the count was rewarded for his treacher), 
has already appeared. 2 
Meznwhile, old Carlo had overheard tuo 
cf Morano's ſervants, who had been ordered 
to be in waiting with the carriage beyond ine 


caſtle walls, expreſſing their ſurpriſe at their 
maker's 


the 
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ſter's ſudden, and ſecret departure, for the 
t had entruſted them with no more of Mo- 
10's deſigns, than it was neceſſary for them 
execute. They, however, indulged them- 
ves in ſurmiſes, and in expreſſing them to 
ich other, and from theſe Carlo had drawn a 
| concluſion But, before he ventured to 
ſcloſe his apprehenſions to Montoni, he en- 
exvoured to obtain further confirmation of 
tem, and, for this purpoſe, placed himſelf, 
ith one of his fellow ſervants, at the door 
{Emily's apartment, that opened upon the 
oridor, He did not watch long in vain, 
zough the. growling of the dog had once 
early betrayed him. When he was con- 
inced, that Morano was in the room, and 
Jad liſcened long enough to his converſation, 
o underſtand his ſcheme, he immediately 
armed Montoni, and thus reſcued Emily 
om the deſigns of the Count. 

Montoni, on the following morning, ap- 
peared as uſual, except that he wore his 
wounded arm in a ling; he went out upon 
lie ramparts; overlooked the men employed 
in 
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in repairing them; gave orders for adtiiy 
workmen, and then came into the cafþ 
give audience to ſeveral perſons, who 

Juſt arrived, and who were ſhewn intoa 
vate apartment, where he commune 
with them, for near an hour, Carlo wat 
ſummoned, and ordered to conduct 
ſtrangers to a part of the caſtle, which, 
former times, had been occupied by they 
per ſervants of the family, and to pron 
them with every neceſſary refreſhment 
When he had done this, he was bidder 
return to his maſter, 

Meanwhile, the Count remained in ad 
tage in the ſkirts of the woods below, lull 
ing under bodily and mental pain, and 
ditating deep revenge againſt Montoni. 
* ſervant, whom he had diſpatched for aſury 
to the neareſt town, which was, howeve! 
a conſiderable diſtance, did not return 
the following day, when, his wounds be 
examined and dreſſed, the practitioner 
fuſed to deliver any poſitive opinion, « 
cerning the degree of danger attending ibe 
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gieing his patient a compoſing drauglit 
| , as . . . 
ordering him to be kept quiet, remained 


the cottage to watch the event. 
Emily, for the remainder of the late 
ful night, had been ſuffered to ſlecp, 
diſturbed z and when her mind recovered 
wm the confuſion of ſlumber, and ſhe re- 
embered, that ſhe was now releaſed from 
E addrefles of Count Morano, her ſpirits 
we ſuddenly relieved from a part of the 
rible anxiety, that had long oppreſſed 
em; that which remained, aroſe chiefly 
om a recollection of Morano's aſſertions, 
ncerning the ſchemes of Montoni. He had 
id, that the plans of the latter, concerning 
nily, were inſearchable, yet that he knew 
em to be terrible. At the time he uttered 
s, ſhe almoſt believed it to be deſigned 
Ir the purpoſe of prevailing with her to 
row herſelf into his protection, and ſhe 
ll thought it might be chiefly fo 'ac- 
unted for; but his aſſertions had left an 
preſſion on her mind, which a conſidera- 
tion 
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tion of the character and former condug 
Montoni did not contribute to efface, « 
however, checked her propenſity to ax 
pate evil; and, determined to enjoy th 
reſpite from actual misfortune, tried ty xt 
miſs thought, took her inſtrument f 
drawing, and placed herſelf at a windy 
to ſcle& into a landſcape ſome feature 

the ſcenery without. 

As ſhe was thus employed, ſhe ſaw, walk 
ing on the rampart below, the men, wil 
had ſo lately arrived at the caſtle, Th 
fight of ſtrangers ſurpriſed her, but fi] 
more, of ſtrangers ſuch as theſe. There nt 
a ſingularity in their dreſs, and a cert 
fierceneſs in their air, that fixed all her a 
tention. She withdrew from the caſement 
while they paſſed, but ſoon returned to 00 
ſerve them further. Their figures ſceme 
ſo well ſuited to the wildneſs of the fu 
rounding objects, that, as they ſtood ſurvey 
ing the caſtle, ſhe ſketched them for bandts 


ti, amid the mountain-view of her pidut 
; wie! 
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en ſhe had finiſhed which, ſhe was ſur- 
ed to obſerve the ſpirit of her group. 
t ſhe had copied from nature, 

Carlo, when he had placed refreſhment 
ore theſe men 1n the apartment aſſigned 
them, returned, as he was ordered, to 
ontoni, who was anxious to diſcover by 
it ſervant the keys of the caſtle had been 
iveredto Morano, on the preceding night. 
t this man, though he was too faithful to 
maſter quietly to ſee him injured, would 
t betray a fellow-ſervant even to juſtice ; 
therefore, pretended to be ignorant who 
was, that had conſpired with Count Mo- 
0, and related, as -before, that he had 
ly overheard ſome of the ſtrangers deſerib- 
g the plot. 

Montoni's ſuſpicions naturally fell upon 
e porter, whom he ordered now to attend, 
no heſitated, and then with ſlow ſteps 
nt to ſeek him. | 
barnardine, the porter, denied the accu- 
lon with a countenance fo ſteady and un- 
nted, that Montoni could ſcarcely be- 


lieve 
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lieve him guilty, though he knew got he 
to think him innocent. At length, the mi 
was diſmiſſed from his preſence, and, thovolf 
the real offender, eſcaped detection. 

Montoni then went to his wife's apart 
ment, whirher Emily followed ſoon aſte 
but, finding them in high diſpute, was in 
ſtantly leaving the room, when her an 
called her back, and deſired her to ſtay, 
* You ſhall be a witneis,” ſaid ſhe, © of n 
oppoſition. Now, fir, repeat the command 
I have fo often refuſed to obey.” 

Montoni turned, witha ſtern countenance 
to Emily, and bade her quit the apartment 
while his wife perſiſted in deſiring that ſh 
would ſtay. Emily was eager to elcapt 
from this ſcene of contention, and anxious 
alſo, to ſerve her aunt; but ſhe deſpaired o 
conciliating Montoni, in whoſe eyes the 
riſing tempeſt of his ſoul fla! ed terribly. ' 

« Leave the room,“ ſaid he, in a voice ol 
thunder. Emily obeyed, and, walking 
down to the rampart, which the ſtranger! 


had now left, continued to meditate on til 
unhapp 
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anhappy marriage of her father's ſiſter, and 
on her own deſolate ſituation, occaſioned 
by the ridiculous imprudence of her, whom 
he had always wiſhed to reſpect and love. 
Madame Montoni's conduct had, indeed, 
rendered it impoſſible for Emily to do ei- 
ther; but her gentle heart was touched by 
ter diſtreſs, and, in the pity thus awakened, 
he forgot the injurious treatment ſhe had 
received from her. 

As ſhe ſauntered on the rampart, Annette 
peared at the hall door, looked cautiouſly 
round, and then advanced to meet her, 

« Dear ma'aniſelle, I have been looking 
for you all over the caſtle,“ ſaid ſhe, © 17 
you wil! en chis way Iwill fhew vo > 
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eee. 
A picture!” exclaimed Emily, and 
huddered. 

Les, mam, a picture of the late lady 
ar this place. Old Carlo juſt n told me 
t was her, and 1 thought you would be 
curious to fee it. As to my lady, you 
kow, ma'amſelle, one cannot talk about 
luc. $10gs to her, 
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« Yes, Annette, you love the wonderful; 
ut do you know, that, unleſs you guard 
zainft this iaclination, it will lead you into 
| the miſery of ſuperſtition :?? 

Annerte might have ſmiled in her turn, at 
this ſage obſervation of Emily, who could 
tremble with ideal terrors, as much as her- 
kf, and liſten almoſt as eagerly to the re- 
tal of a myſterious ſtory, Annette urged 
her requeſt, 

Are you ſure it is a picture?“ ſaid 
Emily, Have you ſeen it? —]s it veiled ?” 

« Holy Maria! ma'amſelle, yes, no, yes. 
am ſure it is a picture have ſeen it, 
and it is not veiled ?”? 

The tone and look of ſurpriſe, with which 
this was uttered, recalled Emily's prudence; 
who concealed her emotion under a ſmile, 
and bade Annette lead her to the picture. 
It was in an obſcure chamber, adjoining 


vants. Several other portraits hung on the 


cobweb. 
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mat part of the caſtle, allotted to the ſer- 
valls, covered, like this, with duſt and 


* 
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beauty; her features were handſome and 


ſion, rather than that of ſentiment; a 


55 
« That is it, mæ amſelle,“ faid Arnett 
in a low voice, and pointing. Emily ad. 
vanced, and ſurveyed the picture. It re. 
preſented a lady in the flower of youth and 


noble, full of ſtrong expreſſion, but had 
little of the captivating ſweetneſs, that 
Emily had looked for, and {till leſs of the 
penſive mildneſs ſhe loved. It was a coun- 
tenance, which ſpoke the language of paſ- 


haughty impatience of misfortune—not the 
placid melancholy of a ſpirit injured, yet 
refined, 

« How many years have paſſed, ſince this 
lady diſappeared, Annette ?” ſaid Emily, 

Twenty years, ma'amſelle, or there- 
about, as they tell me; I know it is a long 
while ago.” Emily continued to gaze upon 
the portrait. | 

think,“ reſumed Annette, **theSignor 

would do well to hang it in a better place, 
than this old chamber. Now, in my mind, 
he ought to place the picture of a lady, who 
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e him all theſe riches, in the handſomeſt 
min the caſtle. But he may have good 
ons for what he does: and ſome peo- 
c do fay, that he has loſt his riches, as well 
iis gratitude. But huſh, ma'am, not a 
rd!” added Annette, laying her finger on 
lips. Emily was too much abſorbed in 
woht, to hear what ſhe ſaid. 

is a handſome lady, I am ſure,” con- 
ved Annette: „the Signor need not be 
hamed to put her in the great apartment, 
jere the veiled picture hangs.“ Emily 
med round. But for that matter, ſhe 
uld be as little ſeen there, as here, for the 
r is always locked, I find.” 

Let us leave the chamber,” ſaid 
ny: * and let me caution you again, 
wette; be guarded in your converſation, 
Lneyer tell, that you know any thing of 
n picture.? | 

* Holy mother !” exclaimed Annette, 
tis no ſecret ; why all the ſervants have 
en it already 1 x 

Lnily ſtarted. „How is this?“ ſaid 
Have ſcen it! When ?—how ?” 
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% Dear, ma'amſelle, there is nothing ber. 
priſing in that; we had all a little more bene 
riouſneſs than you had.” way 

I thought you told me, the door iuth 
kept locked?“ ſaid Emily. Grin 

« If that was the caſe, ma 'amſclle,” call 
plied Annette, looking about her, «h Giſh 
could we get here?“ | 500! 

„O; you mean this picture,” ſaid Emil hav 
with returning calmneſs. © Well, Anne ! 
here is nothing more to engage my au roſe 
tion; we will go.“ befc 

Emily, as ſhe paſſed to her own api told 
ment, ſaw Montoni go down to the half «« ! 
and ſhe turned into her aunt's dreſſ ed! 
room, whom ſhe found weeping and ali con 
grief and reſentment ſtruggling on 6 

| countenance. Pride had hitherto ein mo! 
complaint. Judging of Emily's diſpoſiꝶ cru 
from her own, and from a conſciouſa dt 
of what her treatment of her deſerved, WW vr: 
had believed, that her griefs would be call tic 
cf triumph to her niece, rather than WIN di 
lot 


ſympathy ; that ſhe would deſpiſe, not pl 
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ber. But ſhe knew not the tenderneſs and 

benevolence of Emily's heart, that had al- 

ways taught her to forget her own injuries 

n the misfortunes of her enemy. The ſuf- 
ſerings of others, whoever they might be, 
called forth her ready compaſſion, which 
(ifipated at once every obſcuring cloud to 
goodneſs, that - paſſion or prejudice might 
have raiſed in her mind. 

Madame Monton!'s ſufferings, at length, 
roſe above her pride, and, when Emily had 
before entered the room, ſhe would have 
told tzem all, had not her huſband prevent- 
ed her; now that ſhe was no longer reſtrain- 
cd by his preſence, ſhe poured forth all her 
complaints to her niece. | 

«* OEmily !” ſhe a - J am the | 
molt wretched of wemen—I am indeed | 
cuclly treated! Who, with my proſpects- 
or happineſs, could have foreſeen ſuch a 
wetched fate as this ?—who could have 
bought, when I married ſuch a man as the 
Snor, that I ſhould ever have to bewail 9 | 
lot? But there is no judging what 1s for the | 

You, Il, P beſt 
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beſt—there is no knowing what is for o 
good The moſt flattering proſpects of 
change—the beſt judgments may be 
ceived—who could have foreſeen, when 
married the Signor, that J ſhould ever 
pent my generoſity 2” 
Emily thought ſhe might have foreſe 
it, but this was not a thought of triump 
She placed herſelf in a chair near her aun 


took her hand, and with one of thoſe loi ba 
of ſoft compaſſion, which might character dl 
the countenance of a guardian angel, ſpo 
to her in the tendereſt accents. But the E. 
did not ſooth Madame Montoni, whom im !* 
patience to talk made unwilling to liſte c 
She wanted to complain, not to be conſoleſi th 
and it was by exclamations of complai_hſ * 
only that Emily learned the particular c a 
cumſtances of her affliction. 

„Ungrateful man !” ſaid Madame Mot ec 
toni, he has deceived me in every relpcayl 
and now he has taken me from my count 1 
and friends, to ſnut me up in this old caltk 

| 


and, here, he thinks he can compel me! 
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do whatever he deſigns! But he ſhall find 
himſelf miſtaken, he ſhall find that no 
threats can alter But who would have 
believed ! who would have ſuppoſed, that a 
man of his family and apparent wealth had 
abſolutely no fortune? — no, ſcarcely a ſe- 
quin of his own ! I did all for the beſt; I 
thought he was a man of conſequence, of 
a creat property, or I am ſure I would never 
188 bave married him, —ungrateful, artful man!” 
9 951 pauled to take breath, 

Dear Madam, be compoſed,” ſaid 
Emily: the Signor may not be ſo rich as 
ine jou had reaſon to expect, bur ſurely he 
de cannot be very poor, ſince this caſtle and 
WM the manſion at Venice are his. May I aſk 


what are the circumſtances, that particularly 
alte& you?“ | 


lol © Madame Montoni with reſentment : 
* why is it not ſufficient, that he had 
a 1ong ago ruined his own fortune by play, 
and that he has ſince loſt what I brought 
bim and that now he would compel nie 

P12 | to 


« What are the circumſtances !””-exclaim- 
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to ſign away my ſettlement (it was ydl! 
bad the chief of my property ſettled on my. 
ſelf!) that he may loſe this alſo, or throy 
It away in wild ſchemes, which nobody can 
underſtand but himſelf ? And, and——is 
not all this ſufficient ?” 

It is, indeed,” ſaid Emily, © but you 
muſt recollect, dear madam, that I kney 
nothing of all this.“ 

Well, and is it not fufficient,” rejoined 
het aunt, © that he is alſo abſolutely ruin- 
ed, that he 1s ſunk deeply in debt, and that 
neither this caſtle, or the manſion at Venice, 
is his own, if all his debts, honourableand 
diſhonourable, were paid 1 * 

J am ſhocked by what you tell me, 
madam,” ſaid Emily. 
And is it not enough,” interrupted 

Madame Montoni, that he has treated me 
with neglect, with cruelty, becauſe I re- 
fuſed to relinquiſh my ſettlements, and, in- 
ſtead of being frightened by his menaces, 
reſolutely defied him, and upbraided him 
with his ſhamefal conduct? but | bore 

| all 
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all meckly, - you know, niece, I never ut- 
tered a word of complaint, till now; no! 
That ſuch a diſpoſition as mine ſhould be fo 
impoſed upon ! That I, whole only faults 
are too much kindneſs, too much gencro— 
ity, ſhould be chained for lite to ſuch a 
vile, deceitful, cruel monſter !* 

Want of. breath compelled Madame 
Montoni to ſtop. If any thing could have 
made Emily ſmile in theſe moments, it 
would have been this ſpeech of her aunt, 
delivered in a voice very little below a 
ſcream, and with a vehemence of geſticula- 
tion and of countenance, that turned the 
whole into burleſque. Emily ſaw, that 
her misfortunes did not admit of real con- 
ſolation, and, contemning the common- 
place terms of ſuperficial comfort, ſhe was 
ſilent; while Madame Montoni, jealous of 
her own canſequence, miſtook this for the 
lence of indifference, or of contempt, and 
reproached her with want of duty and feel- 
ing. | 
0 ſuſpected what all this boaſted 

P 3 ſenſibility 
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ſenſibility would prove to be!” rejoined 
ſhe; „ thought it would not teach you to 
teel either duty, or affection, for your re. 
lations, who have treated you like their own 
daughter !” 

Pardon me, madam,” ſaid Emily, mild. 
ly, ** 1t is not natural to me to boaſt, and 
if it was, J am ſure I would not boaſt of 
ſenſibility—a quality, perhaps, more to be 
feared, than deſired.“ 

« Well, well, niece, I will not diſpute 
with you. But, as I ſaid, Montoni threats 
ensme wich violence, if I any longer refuſe 
to ſign away my ſettlements, and this wi: 
the ſubject of our conteſt, when you came 
into the room before. Now, I am deter- 
mined no power on earth ſhall make me do 
this. Neither will | bear all this tamely. 
He ſhall hear his true character from me; 
1 will tell him all he deſerves, in ſpite of his 
threats and cruel treatment.” 

Emily ſeized a. pauſe of Madame Mon- 
toni's voice, to ſpeak. © Dear madam, 
ſaid ſhe, © but will not this ferve to ith 

tate 
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ute the Signor unneceſſarily ? will it not 
provoke the harſh treatment you dread ?” 

« ] do not care,“ replied Madam Mon- 
toni, © it does not ſignify : I will not ſub- 
mit to ſuch uſage. You would have me 
gie up my ſettlements, too, I ſuppoſe ?” 


that,” 

« What is it you do mean then ?” 

« You ſpoke of reproaching the Signor,” 
—ſaid Emily, with heſitation, * Why, does 
le not deſerve reproaches ?” ſaid, her aunt. 

« Certainly he does; but will it be pru- 
dent in you, madam, to make them?“ 

« Prudent !”” replied Madame Montoni. 
* [s this a time to talk of prudence, when 
one is threatened with all ſorts of violence?“ 

lt is to avoid that violence, that pru- 
dence is neceſſary,” ſaid Emily. 

*. Of prudence!” continued Madame 
Montoni, without attending to her, “of 
prudence towards a man, who does not 
ſeruple to break all the common ties of 
lumanity in his conduct to me And is it 
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for me to conſider prudence in my hz 
viour towards him! 1 am not ſo mean,” 
„It is for your own ſake, not for thel 
Signor's madam,” ſaid Emily modeſtly 
« that you ſhould conſùlt prudence, You 
reproaches, however juſt, cannot pugiſh 
him, but they may provoke him to further 
violence againſt you.“ 
„What! would you have me ſubmit, 
then, to whatever he commands—woull 
you have me kneel down at his feet, and 
thank him for his cruelties? Would you 
have me give up my ſettlements ?” 
| How much you miſtake me, mn. 
| dam!“ faid Emily, I am unequal to ad. 
viſe you on a point ſo important as the laſt: 
but you will pardon me for ſaying, that, if 
you conſult your own peace, you will try 
to conciliate Signor Montoni, rather than to 
| irritate him by reproaches.” 
| « Conciliate indeed ! I tell you, niece, 
| 
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it is utterly impoſſible; I diſdain to at- 


tempt it.“ 


ö Emily was ſhocked to obſerve the pe- 
t | verted 
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verted underſtanding and obſtinate temper 
of Madame Montoni; but, not leſs grieved 
vr her ſufferings, ſhe looked round for 
ome alleviating circumſtance to offer her. 
« Your ſituation is, perhaps, not ſo deſpe- 
ate, dear madam,” - ſaid Emily, © as you 
may imagine. The Signor may repreſent 
his affairs to be worſe than they are, for the 
purpoſe of pleading a ſtronger neceſſity for 
lis poſſeſſion of your ſettlement. Beſides, 
long as you keep this, you may look 
forward to it as a reſource, at leaſt, that 
vill afford you a competence, {nould the 
venor's future conduct compel you to ſue 
for ſeparation. 

Madame Montoni impatiently interrupt- 
uber. “ Unfeeling, cruel girl!“ ſaid ſhe, 
*and ſo you would perſuade me, that I 
ave no reaſon to complain; that the Sig- 
tor is in very flouriſhing. ene, 
that my future proſpects promiſe nothing 


ful and romantic as your, own! Is it the 
Fay to conſole me, to endeavour to per- 
P 5 ſuade 
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fuade me ovt of my ſenſes and my feelin 
becauſe you happen to have no feelin 
yourſelf? I thought 1 was opening 
heart to a perſon, who could ſympathize 
my diſtreſs, but I find, that your people 
ſenſibility can feel for nobody but then 
ſelves ! you may retire to your chamber. 
Emily, without replying, immediately | 
the room, with a mingled emotion of pi 
and contempt, and haſtened to her oy 
where ſhe yielded to the mournful refl 
tions, which a knowledge of her aunt's ſit 
ation had occaſioned. - The converfatif 


WW 


Nall 


again occurred to her. His hints, reſpec 
ing the broken fortunes of Montoni, we 
now completely juſtified ; thoſe, alſo, c 
vetning his character, appeared not leſs { 
though the particular circumſtances, co 
need with his fame, to which the ſtrangt 
had alluded, yet remained to be explainec 
Notwithſtanding, that her own obſery 
tions and the words of Count Morano hi 
convinced her, that Montoni's ſituation wi 


nc 
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what it formerly appeared to be, the 
elligence ſhe had juſt received from her 
it on this point, ſtruck her with all the 
xe of aſtoniſhment, which was not weak - 
ved, when ſhe conſidered the preſent ſtyle 
fMontoni's living, the number of ſervants 

e maintained, and the new expences he 
$ incurring, by repairing and fortifying 
is caſtle. Her anxiety for her aunt and 
r herſelf increaſed with reflection. Se- 
ral aſſertions of Morano, which, on the 
Wreceding night, ſhe had believed were 
rompted either by intereſt, or by reſent- 
tent, now returned to her mind with the 
renoth of truth. She could not doubt, 
lat Montoni had formerly agreed to give 
to the Count, for a pecuniary reward; 
is character, and his diſtreſſed circum- 
ances juſtified the belief; theſe, alſo, 
kemed to confirm Morano's aſſertion, that 
e now deſigned to diſpoſe of her, more ad- 
Jantageouſly for himſelf, to a richer ſuitor. 
Amidſt the reproaches, which Morans 
ld thrown out againſt Montoni, he had 
P 6 ſaid 
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faid—he would not quit the caſtle I gn 
to call his, nor willingly leave another mut 
der on-his conſcience—hints, which might 
have no other origin than the paſſion of th 
moment: but Emily was now inclined u 
account for them more ſeriouſly, and he 
ſhuddered to think, that ſhe was in th 
hands of a man, to whom it was even pof 
ſible they could apply. At length, conf: 
dering, that reflection could neither cat 
her from her melancholy ſituation, or ena: 
ble her to bear it with greater fortitude 
ſhe tried to divert her anxiety, and took 
down from her httle library a volume of 
her favourite Arioſto ; but his wild imager 
and rich invention could not long enchan 
her attention; his ſpells did not reach he 
heart, and over her ſleeping fancy tht 
played, without awakening it. f 

She now put aſide the book, and took 
her lute, for it was ſeldom that her ſuffers 
ings refuſed to yield to the magic of ſweel 
ſounds; when they did ſo, ſhe was opprelſeq 


by ſorrow, that came from exceſs of tender 
: 4 42 ne 
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k and regret; and there were times, 
ten muſic had increaſed ſuch ſorrow 
ja degree, that was ſcarcely endurable ; 
ſen, if it had not ſuddenly ceaſed, ſhe 
gut have loſt her reafon, Such was 
e time, when ſhe mourned for her fa- 

, and heard the midnight ſtrains, that 
ned by her window near the convent 
Languedoc, on the night that followed 
is death. 

She continued to play, till Annette 
mught dinner into her chamber, at which 
mily was ſurpriſed, and enquired whole 
er ſhe obeyed. ** My lady's, ma'am» 
le, replied Annette: the Signor or- 
ered her dinner to be carried to her own 
otment, and ſô ſhe has ſent you yours. 
here have been ſad doings between them, 
orſe than ever, I think.” 

Emily, not appearing to notice what 
he ſaid; ſat down to the little table, that 
8 ſpread for her. But Annette was not 
d be ſilenced thus caſtly. While ſhe waited, 
0 * of the atrival of the men, whom 
bu Emily 
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Emily had obſerved on the ramparts, y 
expreſſed much {ſurpriſe at their ſtrange x 
pearance, as well as at the manner, j 
which they had been attended by Mont 
order, Do they dine with the Sipng 
then?” ſaid Emily. 

No, ma'amlelle, they dined long ag 
in an apartment at the north end of thec; 
tle, but I know not when they are to g 
for the Signor told old Carlo to ſee ther 
provided with every thing neceſſary, The 
have been. walking all about the caſtle, an 
aſking queſtions of the workmen on t 
ramparts. I never ſaw ſuch ftrange-lod 
ing men in my life; I am frightened whe 
ever I ſee them.” 
Emily enquired, if ſhe had heard « 
Count Morano, and whether he was like 
to recover: but Annette only Knew, th 
he was lodged in a cottage in the wor 
below, and that every body aid he muſt di 
Emily's countenance dilcayered hexenotiui 
Dear ma'amſelle;“ ſaid Annette, 
ſee Ae young ladies | will diſgviſe them 


ſelves 
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ves, when they are in love] I thought 
bo hated the Count, or I am ſure I would 
ot have told you; and I am ſure you have 
wſe enough to hate him.“ - 
hope | hate nobody,“ replied Emily, 
ning to ſmile 3 © but certainly I do not 
ve Count Morano. I ſhould be ſhocked * 
ear of any perſon dying by violent means.“ 

« Yes, ma'amfelle, but it is his own 
. 
Emily looked diſpleaſed; and Annette, 
miſtaking the cauſe of her diſpleaſure, im- 
ediately began to excuſe the Count, in her 
. © To be ſure, it was very ungenteel 
behaviour,” ſaid ſhe, © to break into a 
kdy's room, and then, when he found his 
wcourſing was not agreeable to her, to re- 
ule to go; and then, when the gentleman 
of the caſtle comes to deſire him to walk 
woc bout his buſineſs—to turn round, and draw 
lis ſword, and fwear he'll run him through 
the body To be fure it was very ungenteel 


* 


nd ſo did not know what he was about.” 
Enough 
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behaviour, but then he was diſguiſed in love, | 


thing new,“ ſaid ſhe: * we ſaw and he 


you not to mention it then: be as prul 


bear to ſee you ſo deceived, and I muſt. 
you. But it is all for your own good, 


F 


TI hope, Annette?“ ſaid Emily, gravely, 

Fes, ma'amſelle, but I am though; a 
if you knew as much as I do, you wo 
not look ſo angry. TI have often, and otig 
heard the Signor and her talking over y0 
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- « Enovgh of this,” ſaid Emily, who 
ſmiled without an effort; and Annette 
turned to a mention of the dilagreement 
tween Montoni and her lady, It is 


enough of this at Venice, though I ne 
told you of it, ma'amſclle,” 
Well, Annette, it was very prudent 


now; the ſubject is an unpleaſant one,” I 
Ah dear, ma'amſelle!—to ſee now h E 
4 un 


conſiderate you can be about ſome fol 
who care ſo little about you! I cant 


not to ſpite my lady, though, to ſpeak trul 
I have little reaſon to love her; bu. 
Lou are not ſpeaking thus of my aui 


marriage with the Count, and ſhe ala 
a 
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ed him never to give up to your fooliſh 
Is, as ſhe was pleaſed to call them, but 
e reſolute, and compel you to be obe- 
whether you would, or not. And 1 
ſure, my heart has, ached a thouſand 
xs, and ] have thought, when ſhe was ſo 
happy herſelf, ſhe might have felt a little 
other people, and“ 

[thank you for your pity, Annette,” 
Emily, interrupting her: but my aunt 

z unhappy then, and that diſturbed her 
per perhaps, or I think I am ſure 
umay take away, Annette, I have done.” 
Dear, ma'amſelle, you have eat nothing 
ill! Do try, and take a little bit more. 
urbed her temper truly! why, her tem- 
s always diſturbed, I think. And at 
douſe J have heard my lady talking 
you and Monſ. Valancourt to Madame 
rellle and Madame Vaiſon, often and 
n, in a very ill-natured way, as I thought, 
Ing them what a deal of trouble ſhe had 
keep you in order, and what a fatigue _ 
diſtreſs it was to her, and that ſhe be- - 
lieved 
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lieved you would run away with My 
Valancourt, if ſhe was not to watch 
Cloſely ; and that you connived at his d 
ing about the houſe at night, and 

« Good God!“ exclaimed Emily, bla 
ing deeply, « jt is ſurely impoſſible my 
could thus have repreſented me !” 

Indeed, ma'am, I ſay nothing mc moret 


the truth, and not all of that, Bu! | 
thought, myſelf, ſhe miglit have fon bjec 
ſomething better to diſcourſe about, f ſay 
the faults of her own niece, even if ou 
been in fault, ma' amſelle! but I did ir 
believe a word of what ſhe faid. But Wi be 
lady does not care 1 the ſays gu in 
body, for that matter.“ cha 
However that may be, Annette,” iner; 
rupted Emily, recovering her compolulicti 
« jt does not become you to ſpeak ol b 
faults of my aunt to me. I know you ball no 
meant well, but—fay no more.—l Ma 
quite dined,” mi 


- Annette bluſhed, looked dawn, and 
began ſlowly to clear the table, 
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:this, then, the reward of my ingenu- 
© {aid Emily, when ſhe was alone 
treatment I am to receive from a re- 
an aunt——who ought to have been 
12:4ian, not the ſlanderer of my repu- 
ho, as a woman, ought to have 
ted the delicacy of female honour, 
35 a relation, ſhould have protected 
| But, to utter falſehoods on ſo nice 
bect—to repay the openneſs, and, 1 
ay with honeſt pride, the propriety of 
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ty of heart, ſuch as I could ſcarcely 
believed exiſted, fuch as I weep ta | 
In a relation, O! what a contraſt does 
character preſent to that of my beloved 1 
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nt ; While envy and low cunning form 
lulicticf traits of hers, his was diſtinguiſh- i 
i 87 benevolence and philoſophic wiſdom ! 1 
Dal now, let me only remember, if poſſible, 1 
ſhe is unfortunate.“ I | 
mily threw her veil over her, and went | 


to walk upon the ramparts, the only 
5 indeed, which was open to her, 
| though 
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though ſhe often wiſhed, that ſhe mig 
permitted to ramble among the wor! 
low, and till more, that ſhe might | 
times explore the ſublime ſcenes of the 
rounding country, But as Montoni y 
not ſuffer her to paſs the gates of the c 
ſhe tried to be contented with the rom 
views ſhe beheld from the walls. Th: 
ſants, who had been employed onthe 
fications, had left their work, and ther 
parts were ſilent and ſolitary, Their | 
appearance, together with the gloom 
lowering ſky, aſſiſted the muſings of 
mind, and threw over it a kind of m 
choly tranquillity, ſuch as ſhe often loy 
indulge. She turned to obſerve a fine 
of the ſun, as his rays, ſuddenly fireat 
trom behind a heavy cloud, lighted u 
welt towers of the caſtle, while the i 
the edifice was in deep ſhade, except, 
through a lofty gothic arch, adjoining 
tower, which led to another terrace 
beams darted in full ſplendour, and il 


the three ſtrangers ſhe had obſerved i 
mori 


ing. 
mer 
du 
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no, Perceiving them, ſhe ſtarted, and 
mentary fear came over her, as ſhe 
dup the long rampart, and faw no 
perſons. While ſhe heſitated, they ap- 
hed, The gate at the end of the terrace, 
er they were advancing, ſhe knew, was 
vs locked, and ſhe could not depart 
e oppoſite extremity, without meeting 
but before ſhe paſſed them, ſhe hal- 
Irew a thin veil over her face, which 
indeed, but ill conceal her beauty. 
looked earneſtly at her, and ſpoke to 
other in bad Italian, of which ſhe 
ht only a few words; but the fierceneſs 
eir countenances, now that ſhe was near 
gh to diſcriminate them, ſtruck her yet 
than the wild ſingularity of their air 
Gels had formerly done. It was the 
tenance and figure of him, who walked 
een the other two, that chiefly ſeized 
attention, which expreſſed a ſullen 
phtineſs and a kind of dark watchful vil- 
, and gave a thrill of horror to her heart. 
is was ſo legibly written on his features 
AS 
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as to be ſeen by a ſingle glance, f. 
paſſed the group ſwiftly, and her timid 
ſcarcely reſted on them a moment. H 
reached the terrace, ſhe ſtopped, and 
ceived the ſtrangers ſtanding in the 
of one of the turrets, gazing after heſ et. 
ſeemingly by their action, in earneſt eꝗ Ve 
ſation. She immediately left the r ram ne 
and retired to her apartment. fatio 

In the evening, Montoni ſat late, c 
ing with his gueſts in the cedar ch: 
His recent triumph over Count Mora 
perhaps, ſome other circumſtance, c 
buted to elevate his ſpirits to an u 
height. He filled the goblet often 
gave a looſe to merriment and talk. 
gaiety of Cavigni, on the contrary 
ſomewhat clouded by anxiety, He 
watchful eye upon Verezzi, whom, 
the utmoſt difficulty, he had hither 
ſtrained from exaſperating Montoni ff 
againſt Morano, by a mention of hi 
taunting words, 

One of the company exultingly red 
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re all 
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event of the preceding evening. Ve- 
iis eyes ſparkled. The mention of Mo- 
oled to that of Emily, of whom they 
x all profuſe in the praiſe, except Mon- 
„ who ſat ſilent, and then interrupted the 
ject, 
When the ſervants had withdrawn, Mon- 
ji and his friends entered into cloſe con- 
ation, which was ſometimes checked 
the irraſcible temper of Verezzi, but in 
ich Montoni diſplayed his conſcious ſu- 
prity, by that deciſive look and manner, 
ich always accompanied the vigour of 
thought, and to which moſt of his com- 
tions ſubmitted, as to a power, that they 
{ no right to queſtion, though of each 
18 ſelf. importance they were jealouſly 
pulous. Amidſt this converſation, one of 
n imprudently introduced again the name 
Morano; and Verezzi, now more heated 
vine, diſregarded the expreſſive looks of 
nigni, and gave ſome dark hints of what 
paſſed on the preceding night. Theſe, 
meyer, Montoni did not appear to under- 
| 9 ſtand, 


rec 
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ſtand, for he continued ſilent in his <> 
without diſcovering any emotion, while, 
choler of Verezzi increaſing with the a 
rent inſenſibility of Montoni, he at len 
told the ſuggeſtion of Morano, that t 
caſtle did not lawfully belong to him, 
that he would not willingly leave anotl 
murder on his conſcience. 

« Am 1 to be inſulted at my own tal 
and by my own friends?“ ſaid Monte 
with a countenance pale in anger. W 
are the words of that madman repeated 


me:?“ Verezzi, who had expected to H pl 
Montoni's indignation poured forth aga 
Morano, and anſwered by thanks to hinigh th 


looked with aſtoniſhment at Cavigni, v 
enjoyed his confuſion, Can you be wt 
enough to credit the aſſertions of a mi 
man?“ rejoined Montoni, © or, what is WF !: 
ſame thing, a man poſſeſſed by the ſp 


of vengeance? But he has ſucceeded WM 
well; you believe what he ſaid.” 0 

„Signor,“ ſaid Verezzi, © we bel t: 
only what we know,” —““ How!” i \ 


rups 


„ 
zupted Montoni, ſternly: “produce your 
proof.“ | , 

« We believe only what we know,” 
repeated Verezzi, * and we know nothing 
of what Morano aſſerts,” Montoni ſeem- 
ed to recover himſelf, * I am haſty, 
my friends,” ſaid he, © with reſpect to 
my honourz no man ſhall queſtion it 
with 1mpunity—you did not mean to 
queſtion it, Theſe fooliſh words are not 
worth your remembrance, or my relent- 
ment. Verezzi, here is to your firlt ex- 
1 | 

« Succels to your firſt exploit,“ re-echoed 
the whole company. 

Noble Signor,“ replied Verezzi, glad 
to find he had eſcaped Montoni's refent- 
ment, “ with my good will, you ſhall build 
your ramparts of gold.” 

« Paſs the goblet,” cried Montoni. * We 
will drink to Signora St. Aubert,” ſaid 
Cavigni. “By your leave, we will firſt drink 
to the Lady of the caſtle,” ſaid Bertolini.— 
Montoni was ſilent. “ To the Lady of the 
You. II. Q caſtle,” 
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caſtle,” ſaid his gueſts. He bowed his 
head. 

« It much ſurpriſes me, Signor,“ ſaid 
Bertolini, “ that you have ſo long neglected 
this caſtle; it is a noble edifice.” 

It ſuits our purpoſe,” replied Montoni, 
c and ig a noble-edifice, You know not, it 
ſeems, by what miſchance it came to me,” 

„It was a lucky miſchance, be it what 
it may, Signor,” replied Bertolini, ſmiling, 
„ would, that one ſo lucky had befallen 
me.” Th 

Montoni looked gravely at him. © If 
you will attend to what I ſay,” he reſumed, 
„ you ſhall hear the ſtory.” 

The countenances of Bert6lini and Ve. 
rezzi expreſſed ſomething more than curio- 
ſity; Cavigni, who ſeemed to feel none, had 
probably heard the relation before. 

It is now near twenty years,” ſaid 
Montoni, “ ſince this caſtle came into my 
poſſeſſion. I inherit it by the female line. 
The lady, my predeceſſor, was only diſtantly 
related to me; I am the laſt of her family. 

She 
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kt was beautiful and rich; I wooed her; 
ther heart was fixed upon another, and 
he rejected me. It is probable, however, 
hat ſhe was herſelf rejected of the per- 
bn, whoever he might be, on whom ſhe 
towed her favour, for a deep and ſettled 
cancholy took poſſeſſion of her; and I 
live reaſon to believe ſhe put a period to 
ter own life, I was not at the caſtle at the 
ime; but as there are ſome ſingular and 
myſterious circumſtances attending that 
rent, I ſhall repeat them.” 

Repeat them“ ſaid a voice. 

Montoni was ſilent; the gueſts looked 
xt each other, to know who ſpoke; but 
c- ey perceived, that each was making the 
me enquiry. Montoni, at length, recover- 
ug himſelf, We are overheard,” ſaid he: 

ve will finiſh this R another time. 
Pals the goblet,” | 

The cavaliers looked round the wide 
hamber, 

* Here 1s no perſon, but ourſelves,” ſaid 
crezzi : © pray, Signor, proceed.“ 


Q 2 « Did 
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Did you hear any thing?“ ſaid Mon 
toni. 
« We did,” ſaid Bertolini. 
It could. be only fancy,” ſaid Verezzj 
looking round again. We ſee no perl 
beſides ourſelves; and the ſound 1 thoug 
I heard ſeemed within the room. Pray, Sig 
nor, go on.” 
Montoni pauſed a moment, and then pre 
ceeded in a lowered voice, while the cavalie 
drew nearer to attend. | 
Fe are to know, Signors, that the Lad 
Laurentini had for ſome months ſhey 
ſymptoms of a dejected mind, nay, of 
diſturbed imagination. Her mood was ve 
unequal ; ſometimes ſhe was funk in cal 
melancholy, and, at others, as I have bee 
told, ſhe betrayed all the ſymptoms of ira 
tic madneſs. It was one night in the mont 
of October, after ſhe had recovered fro! 
one of thoſe fits of exceſs, and had ſunk agel 
into her uſual melancholy, that ſhe reti 
alone to her chamber, and forbade all inte 


ruption. It was the chamber at the end 
| | 
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% corridor, Signors, where we had the 
fray, laſt night. From that hour, ſhe was 
ben no more.“ 

« How ! ſeen no more!“ ſaid Bertolini, 


220 as not her body found in the cham- 
Wl ber?“ 

g « Were her remains never found?“ cried 
Sig te reſt of the company all together. 


Never!“ replied Montoni. 

« What reaſons were there to ſuppoſe 
he deſtroyed herſelf, then?“ ſaid Bertolini, 
© Aye, what reaſons ?” ſaid Verezzi.— 
How happened it that her remains were 
ever found? Although ſhe killed herſelf, 


he could not bury herſelf.” Montoni 
boked indignantly at Verezzi, who began 


bb apologize. Your. pardon, Signor,“ 
ud he. I did not conſider, that the lady 
ns your relative, when 1 ſpoke of her ſo 
loktly.” 

Montoni accepted the apology. 

But the Signor will oblige us with the 
raſons, which urged him to believe, that 
be lady committed ſuicide.” = 
| Q 3 3 


in confuſion, 
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«© Thoſe I will explain hereafter,” fa 
Montoni : „ at preſent let me relate a mol 
extraordinary circumſtance. This conyer 
ſation goes no further, Signors, Life 
then, to what J am going to ſay,” W: 

“ Liſten!” ſaid a voice. na 

They were all again ſilent, and the coun 
tenance of Montoni changed. This is nc 
illuſion of the fancy,” ſaid Cavigni, 2 
length breaking the profound ſilence. 
«© No,” ſaid Bertolini; * heard it myſel 
now. Yet here is no perſon in the reo 
but ourſelves !“ 

This is very extraordinary,” ſaid Mon 
toni, ſuddenly riſing. This is not to bt 
borne ; here is ſome W N ſome trick 
I will know what it means.” 

All the company roſe from their chair! 


„t is very odd py ſaid Bertolin 
« Here is really no ſtranger in the room 
If it is a trick, Signor, you will do well t 


puniſh the author of it ſeverely.” 
“A trick 
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«A trick! what elſe can it be?” ſaid 
Cavigni, affecting a laugh. 

The ſervants were now ſummoned, and 
tte chamber was ſearched, but no perſon 
was found. The ſurpriſe and conſter— 
nation of the company increaſed. Montoni 
was diſcompoſed. We will leave this 
room,” ſaid he, and the ſubject of our 
converſation alſo; it is too ſolemn.” His 
gueſts were equally ready to quit the apart- 
ment; but the ſubject had rouſed their cu- 
fioſity, and they entreated Montoni to with- 
draw to another chamber, and finiſh it; no 
ntreaties could, however, prevail with him. 
Notwithſtanding his efforts to appear at eaſe, 
he was viſibly and greatly diſordered. . 

„Why, Signor, you are not ſuperſti— 
tous,” cried Verezzi, jeeringly; ** you, 
vho have ſo often laughed at the credulity 
dt others!“ | 

] am not ſuperſtitious,” replied Mon- 
toni, regarding him with ſtern diſpleaſure, 
though I know” how to deſpiſe the com- 
mon-place ſentences, which are frequently 
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room; and his gueſts, ſeparatipg for the 
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uttered againſt ſuperſtition. I will enquire 
ſurther into this affair.” He then left the 


night, * retired to their reſpective apart- 
ments. | 
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He wears the roſe of youth upon his cheek.” 
SHAKESPEARP, 


WI now return to Valancourt, who, it 
may be remembered, remained at Tholouſe, 
me time after the departure of Emily, 
reſtleſs and miſerable. Each morrow, that 
pproached, he deſigned ſhould carry him 
tom thence ; yet to- morrow and to-morrow 
ame, and {till ſaw him lingering in the 
ene of his former happineſs. He could 
ot immediately tear himſelf from the ſpot, 
Where he had been accuſtomed to converſe 
wich Emily, or from the objects they had 
newed together, which appeared to him 
bemorials of her affection, as well as A 
kind of ſurety for its faithfulneſs; and, next 
to the pain of bidding her adieu, was that 
of leaving the ſcenes, which ſo powerfully 
imatened her image. Sometimes he had 
| * & - bribed 
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bribed a ſervant, who had been left in 
care of Madame Montoni's chateau, to x 
mit him to viſit the gardens, and there| 
would wander for hours together, n 
in a melancholy, not unpleaſing. The em 
race, and the pavilion at the end of it, v re 
he had taken leave of Emily, on the en 
of her departure from Tholouſe, were 
moſt favourite haunts. There, as he wal e 
ed, or leaned from the window of the buil 
ing, he would endeavour to recollect all f 
had ſaid, on that night; to catch the ton 
of her voice, as they faintly vibrated on! 
memory, and to remember the exact e 
preſſion of her countenance, which ſom 
times came ſuddenly to his fancy, like 
viſion ; that beautiful countenance, whic 
awakened, as by inſtantaneous magic, a 
the tenderneſs of his heart, and ſeemed t 
tell with irreſiſtible eloquence—that he ha 
loſt her for ever! At theſe moments, h 
hurried ſteps would have diſcovered to, 
ſpectator the deſpair of his heart. Th 
character of Montoni, ſuch as he had re 
EE Tt ceive 
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ved from hints, and ſuch as his fears re- 
reſented it, would riſe to his view, to- 
ether with all the dangers it ſeemed to 
wreaten to Emily and to his love. He 
gamed himſelf, that he had not urged theſe 
pore forcibly to her, while it might have 
ken in his power to detain her, and that 
e had ſuffered an abſurd and criminal de- 
=icacy, as he termed it, to conquer fo ſoon 
the reaſonable arguments he had oppoſed 
pthis journey. Any evil, that might have 
tended their marriage, ſeemed ſo inferior 
o thoſe, which now threatened their love, 
deren to the ſuiferings, that abſence oc- 
aloned, that he wondered how he could 
ke ve ceaſed to urge his ſuit, till he had 
convinced her of its propriety; and he 
would certainly now have followed her to 
Italy, if he could have been ſpared from 
lis regiment for ſo long a journey. His 
reoeiment, indeed, ſoon reminded him, that 


le had other duties to attend, than thoſe of 
bre. 


A ſhort time after his arrival at his bro- 
0s: ther's 


* 
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ther's houſe, he was ſummoned to join hi 
brother officers, and he accompanied a bat. 
talion to Paris; where a ſcene of novelty 
and gaiety opened upon him, ſuch as, til 
then, he had only a faint idea of. But gai. 
ety diſguſted, and company fatigued, his 
ſick mind; and he became an object of un. 
ceaſing raillery to his companiens, from 
u whom, whenever he could ſteal an oppor 
tunity, he eſcaped, to think of Emily. The 
ſcenes around him, however, and the com- 
pany with whom he was obliged to mingle, 
engaged his attention, though they failed 
to amuſe his fancy, and thus gradually 
weakened the habit of yielding to lamen- 
tation, till it appeared leſs a duty to his 
love to indulge it. Among his brother: 
officers were many, who added to the or- 
dinary character of a French ſoldier's gai- 
ety ſome of thoſe faſcinating qualities, 
which too frequently throw a veil over fol- 
ly, and ſometimes even ſoften the features 
of vice into ſmiles, To theſe men the re- 
ſerved and thoughtful manners of Valan- 
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gurt were a kind of tacit cenſure on their 


"wn, for which they rallied him when pre- 


nt, and plotted againſt him when abſent; 


Bey gloried in the thought of reducing him 


o their own level, and, conſidering it to 


Valancourt was a ſtranger to the gradual 


rrogreſs of ſcheme and intrigue, againſt 
which he could not be on his guard. He 


had not been accuſtomed to receive ridi- 
cle, and he could ill endure its ſting ; he” 
reſented it, and this only drew upon him a 
buder laugh. To eſcape from ſuch ſcenes, 
ke fled into ſolitude, and there the image 
af Emily met him, and revived the pangs 
af love and deſpair. He then ſought to 
renew thoſe taſttul ſtudies, which had been 
the delight of his early years; but his mind 
ad loſt the tranquillity, which is neceſſary 
lor their enjoyment, To forget himſelf 
nd the grief and anxiety, which the idea 
if her recalled, he would quit his ſolitude, 
ad again mingle in the crowd—glad of a 
temporary 


e a ſpirited frolic, determined to accom- 
pliſh it. | 
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temporary relief, and rejoicing to ſnatch 
amuſement for the moment. 

Thus paſſed weeks after weeks, time 
gradually ſoftening his ſorrow, and habt nc 
ſtrengthening his deſire of amuſement, til ti 
the icenes around him ſeemed to awaken in. WM . 
to a new character, and Valancourt, to hae «: 
fallen among them from the clouds. 10 

His figure and addreſs made him a wel. ; 
come viſitor, wherever he had been intto- ge 
duced, and he ſoon frequented the moſt gay 
and faſhionable circles of Paris. Among 
theſe, was the aſſembly of the Counteſs La- 
cleur, a woman of eminent beauty and cap- 
tivating manners. She had paſſed the ſpring 
of youth, but her wit prolonged the triumph 
of its reign, and they mutually aſſiſted the 
fame of each other; for thoſe, who were 
charmed by her lovelineſs, ſpoke with en- 
thuſiaſm of her talents ; and others, who 
admired her playful imagination, declared 
| that her perſonal graces were unrivalled. 
But her imagination was merely playtul, 
and her wit, if ſuch it could be called, was 
btilliant, 
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brilliant, rather than juſt; it dazzled, and 
ts fallacy eſcaped the detection of the mo- 
ment; for the accents, in which ſhe pro- 
nounced it, and the ſmile, that accompa- 
ned them, were a ſpell upon the judg- 
ment of the auditors. Her petits ſoupers 
we were the moſt taſteful of any in Paris, and 

were frequented by many of the ſecond claſs 
el-W of literati. She was fond of muſic, was 
r- herſelf a ſcientific performer, and had fre- 
17 Wl quently concerts at her houſe. Valancourt, 
who paſſionately loved muſic, and who 
ſometimes aſſiſted at theſe concerts, ad- 


"WM nircd her execution, but remembered with 
"i ſigh the eloquent ſimplicity of Emily's 
" ſongs and the natural expreſſion of her 
the 


manner, which waited not to be approved 
by the judgment, but found their way at 
once to the heart. 

Madame La Comteſſe had often deep play 
at her houſe, which ſhe affected to reſtrain, 
but ſecretly encouraged ; and it was well 
known among her friends, that the ſplen- 
tour of her eſtabliſhment was chicfly ſup- 
plied 
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plied from the profits of her tables. Buff 
her petits ſoupers were the moſt charming 
imaginable ! Here were all the delicacies of 
the four quarters of the world, all the wit 
and the lighter efforts of genius, all the 
graces of converſation the ſmiles of beauty 
and the charms of muſic ; and Valancourt 
paſſed his pleaſanteſt, as well as moſt dan 
gerous hours in theſe parties. 

His brother, who remained with his fa 
mily in Gaſcony, had contented himſel 
with giving him letters of introduction te 
ſuch of his relations, reſiding at Paris, a: 
the Jatter was not already known to. Al 
theſe were perſons of ſome diſtinction; 
and, as neither the perſon, mind, or man 
ners of Valancourt the younger threatened 
to diſgrace their alliance, they received hin 
with as much kindneſs as their nature, har 
dened by uninterrupted proſperity, woulc 
admit of; but their attentions did not ex: 
tend to aCts-of real friendſhip; for they were 
too much occupied by their own purſuits 
to feel any intereſt in his; and thus he wat 
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own in the midſt of Paris, in the pride 
fourth, with an open, unſuſpicious tem- 
and ardent affections, without one 
end, to warn him of the dangers, to 
ich he was expoſed. Emily, who, had ſhe 
= preſent, would have ſaved him from 
teevils by awakening his heart, and en- 
wing him in worthy purſuits, now only 
creaſed his danger :—it was to loſe the 
ref, which the remembrance of her occa- 
med, that he firſt ſought amuſement , and 
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n object of abſtract intereſt. 
There was alſo a Marchioneſs Champfort, 
young widow, at whoſe aſſemblies he paſſed 


pre artful, gay and fond of intrigue, The 
Kiety, which ſhe drew round her, was 
k elegant and more vicious, than that 
[the Counteſs Lacleur; but, as ſhe had 
Wreſs enough to throw a veil, though 


laracter, ſhe was ſtill viſited by many per- 


Ins of what is called diſtinction. Valan- 
Court 


this end he purſued it, till habit made 


ich of his time. She was handſome, till 


t a ſight one, over the worlt parts of her 
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court was introduced to her parties by t 
of his brother-officers, whoſe late ridic 
he had now forgiven ſo far, that he co 
ſometimes join in the laugh, which a me 
tion of his former manners would reney 
The gaiety of the moſt ſplendid cour 
Europe, the magnificence of the palac 
entertainments, and equipages, thar { 
rounded. him—all conſpired to dazzle} 
imagination, and re-animate his ſpirits, a 
the example and maxims of his military; 
ſociates to delude his mind. Emily's imas 
indeed, {till lived there; but it was no lon 
er the friend, the monitor, that ſaved hi 
from himſelf, and to which he retired 
' weep the ſweet, yet melancholy, tears 
tenderneſs. When he had recourſe to it, 
aſſumed a countenance of mild reproac 
that wrung his ſoul, and called forth te: 
of unmixed miſery ; his only eſcape iro 
which was to forget the object of it, and 
endeavoured, therefore, to think of Emi 
as ſeldom as he could. | 
Thus dangerouſly circumſtanced was V 
lancou 
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ncourt, at the time, when Emily was ſuf— 
zring at Venice, from the perſecuting ad- 
helles of Count Morano, and the unjuſt 
uthority of Montoni; at which period we 
ave him. 
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| a it by th 
HA . 3X; a miſch 
GN domelt 
< The image of a wicked, heinous fault dame | 
Lives in his eye; that cloſe aſpe& of his tlemen 
Does ſhew the mood of a much-troubled breaſt,” 
KixG Joux. KF 
1 own 3 
| meate 
EAVING the gay ſcenes of Paris, we * 10 
| ou 


return to thoſe of the gloomy Apennine, 


where Emily's thoughts were till faithful =, 
to Valancourt. Looking to him as to her E 
only hope, ſne recollected, with jealous ex- E. 
actneſs, every aſſurance and every proof ſhe 2 . 
had witneſſed of his affection; read again ag 
and again the letters ſhe had received fd _ 
him; weighed with intenſe anxiety, the typ 
force of every word, that ſpoke of his at- 10 
tachment; and dried her tears, as ſhe truſt- by” 
ed in his truth. # 
Montoni, meanwhile, had made ſtrict en- 15 
quiry, concerning the ſtrange circumſtance A 
of his alarm, without obtaining information; = 


and was, at length, obliged to account for 
It 


nit . 
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by the reaſonable ſuppoſition, that it was 
1 miſchievous trick played off by one of his 
domeſtics. His dilagreements with Ma- 
dame Montoni, on the ſubject of her ſet- 
tements, were now more frequent than 
erer; he even confined her entirely to her 
own apartment, and did not ſcruple to 
threaten her with much greater ſeverity, 
ſhould ſhe perſevere in a refuſal, 

Reaſon, had ſhe conſulted it, would now 
have perplexed her in the choice of a con- 
duct to be adopted. It would have pointed 
out the danger of irritating by further op- 
poſition a man, ſuch as Montont had proved 
himſelf to be, and to whoſe power ſhe had 
ſo entirely committed herſelf; and it would 
alſo have told her, of what extreme import. 
ance to her future comfort it was, to reſerve 
for herſelf thoſe poſſeſſions, which would 
enable her to live independently of Mon- 
oni, ſhould ſhe ever eſcape from his imme- 
date controul. But ſhe was directed by a 
MW ore deciſive guide than reaſon—the ſpi- 
WW Fit of revenge, which urged her to oppoſe 


violence 


1 


violence to violence, and obſtinacy to obj 
nacy. 


e on | 
nner wo 
m{tance 


W holly confined to the ſolitude of nerfited be 
apartment, ſhe was now reduced to folic rcely | 
the ſociety ſhe ſo lately rejected; for Emilyil;c« and 
was the only perſon, except Annette, with; exhi 
whom ſhe was permitted to converſe, ed in 


Generouſly anxious for her peace, Emily, priſed 
therefore, tried to perſuade, when ſhe could could 
not convince, and ſought by every gente, to 1 
means to induce her to forbear that aſpe. coul 
rity of reply which ſo greatly irritated tration 
Montoni. The pride of her aunt did ſome- N too e 
times ſoften to the ſoothing voice of Emily, eſfary 
and there even were moments, when ſte ed or 
regarded her affectionate attentions with pt 
good-will. a diſt 

The ſcenes of terrible contention, to hoſe f 
which Emily was frequently compelled toWhiuz o 
be witneſs, exhauſted her ſpirits more than Wil: &i, 
any circumſtances, that had occurred ſince lon te 
her departure from Tholouſe. The gentle- en 
neſs and goodneſs of her parents, together feſt | 


with the ſcenes of her early happineſs, „* gut or 
8 Ole 
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e on her mind, like the viſions of a 
ner world; while the characters and cir- 
ſtances, now paſſing beneath her eye, 
ted both terror and ſurpriſe. She could 
rcely have imagined, that paſſions ſo 
ce and ſo various, as thoſe which Mon- 
| exhibited, could have been concen- 
ed in one individual; yet what more 
priſed her, was, that, on great occaſions, 
could bend theſe paſſions, wild as they 
re, to the cauſe of his intereſt, and gene- 
could diſguiſe in his countenance their 
eration on his mind; but ſhe had ſeen 
n too often, when he had thought it un- 
eſſary to conceal his nature, to be de- 
red on ſuch occaſions, 
Her preſent life appeared like the dream 
a diſtempered imagination, or like one 


Wile frightful fictions, in which the wild 
nus of the poets ſometimes delighted, 
flection brought only regret, and antici- 
lon terror. How often did fhe wiſh to 
teal the lark's wing, and mount the 


felt gale,” that Languedoc and repoſe 
gut once more be hers | 
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Of Count Morano's health ſhe made fi 
quent enquiry; but Annette heard on 
vague reports of his danger, and that hi 
' ſurgeon had ſaid he would never leave th 
cottage alive; while Emily could not butb 
ſhocked to think, that ſhe, however inne 
cently, might be the means of his death 
and Annette, who did not fail to obſer 
her emotion, interpreted it in her own way 
But a circumſtance ſoon occurred, whi 
entirely withdrew Annette's attention fro 
this ſubject, and awakened the ſurpriſe: 
curioſity ſo natural to her. Coming one d 
to Emily's apartment, with a countenant 
full of importance, . What can all th 
mean, ma' amſelle?“ ſaid ſhe. **Wouldly 
once ſafe in Languedoc again, they ſhou 
never catch me going on my travels a 
more! I muſt think it a fine thing, truly, 
come abroad, and ſee foreign parts! I lit 
thought I was coming to be caged up 
an old caſtle, among ſuch dreary mounta! 
with the chance of being murdered, or, 


is as good, a my throat cut!“ 
| «WW 
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„What can all this mean, indeed, An- 
zette?“ ſaid Emily in aſtoniſhment. 5 

„Aye, ma'amſelle, you may look fur- 
priſed; but you won't believe it, perhaps, 
till they have murdered you, too. You 
would not believe about the ghoſt I told 
you of, though I ſhewed you the very place, 
where it uſed to appear !—You will believe 
nothing, ma'amſelle.“ 

« Not till you ſpeak more reaſonably, 
Annette; for Heaven's ſake, explain your 
meaning. You ſpoke of murder !” 

„Aye, ma'amſclle, they are coming to 
murder us all, perhaps ; but what ſignifies 
explaining ?—you will not believe.” 

Emily again deſired her to relate what 
ſhe Had ſeen, or heard. , 

“O, I have ſeen enough, ma'am, and 
heard too much, as Ludovico can prove. 
Poor foul ! they will murder him, too! 
| little thought, when he ſung thoſe ſweet 
verſes under my lattice at Venice Emily 
looked impatient and diſpleaſed. Well, 


ma' amſelle, as I was ſaying, theſe prepara- 
Vor. II. R tions 


| 
| 
| 


„ 
tions about the caſtle, and theſe ſtrange. 
looking people, that are calling here eyery 
day, and the Signor's cruel uſage of my 
lady, and his odd goings-on—all thele, as] 
told Ludovico, can bode no good, And he 
bid me hold my tongue. So, ſays I, the 
Signor's ſtrangely altered, Ludovſto, in thi 
gloomy caſtle, to what he was in France; 
there, all ſo gay! Nobody fo gallant to 
my lady, then; and he could ſmile, too, 
upon a poor ſervant, ſometimes, and jcer 
her, too, good-naturedly enough, I ee. 
member once, when he ſaid to me, as I wa 
going out of my lady's dreſſing room An 
nette, ſays he—” 

Never mind what the Signor ſaid,” in- 
terrupted Emily; © but tell me, at once, the 
circumſtance, Which has thus alarmed you. 

Aye, ma' amſelle, rejoined Annette, 
« that is juſt what Ludovico ſays: ſays be, 
Never mind what the Signor ſays to you, 
So I told him what I thought about tie 
Signor. He is ſo ſtrangely altered, ſaid I: 
for now he is ſo haughty, and ſo command. 


ing 
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ing, and ſo ſharp with my lady; and, if he 
meets 01e, he'll ſcarcely look at one, unleſs 
it be to frown. So much the better, ſars 
Ludovico, fo much the better. Ard to 
tell you the truth, ma'amſelle, l thought 
this was a very ill- natured ſpecch of Ludo- 
vico: but I went on. And then, fovs 1, 
he is always knitting his brows; and if one 
ſpeaks to him, he does not hear; and then 
ke fits up counſelling fo, of a night, with 
the other Signors—there they are, till long 
paſt midnight, diſcourſing together! Aye, 
but ſays Ludovico, you don't know what 
they are counſelling about. No, ſaid I, 
but I can gueſs— it is about my young 
lady. Upon that, Ludovico burſt out 
-laughing, quite loud; ſo he put me 
n a huff, for I did not like that either I, or 
you, ma' amſelle, ſhould be laughed at; and 
turned away quick, but he ſtopped me. 
Don't be affronted, Annette,” ſaid he, 
* but I cannot help laughing;' and with 
that he laughed again, What!” ſays he, 
do you, think the Signors ſit up, night 
R 2 after 
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after night, only to counſel about thy young 
lady ! No, no, there is ſomething more in 
the wind than that. And theſe repair, 
about the caſtle, and theſe preparations 
about the ramparts—they are not making 
about young ladies.“ Why, ſurely, ſaid ], 
the Signor, my maſter, is not going to 
make war? Make war?” ſaid Ludovico, 
* what, upon the mountains and the woods ? 
for here is no living ſoul to make war upon, 
that I ſce, 

“What are theſe preparations for, then! 
ſaid I; why ſurely nobody 1s coming to 
take away my maſter's caſtle ! « Then there 
are ſo many ill-looking fellows coming to 
the caftle every day,” ſays Ludovico, with: 
out anſwering my queſtion, * and the Sig 
nor ſees them all, and talks with them all, 
and they all ſtay in the neighbourhood? 
By holy St. Marco! ſome of them are the 
moſt cut-throat looking dogs I ever {et my 
eyes upon.” 

] aſked Ludovico again, if he thought 


they were coming to take away my maſter's 
caſtle; 


(: . 39S: - 
calle ; and he ſaid, No, he did not think 
they were, but he did not know for certain. 
Then, yeſterday, ſaid he, but you muſt 
got tell this, ma' amſelle, yelterday, a party 
of theſe men came, and left all their horics 
u the caſtle ſtables, where, it ſeems, they 
xe to ſtay, for the Signor ordered them all 
to be entertained with the beſt provender in 


the manger ; but the men are, moſt of them, 
* . . 7 
in the neighbouring cottages. 


« So, ma' amſelle, I came to tell you all 
this, for I never heard any thing ſo ſtrange 
in my life. But what can thele 11}-looking 
men be come about, if it is not to murder 
vs? And the Signor knows this, or why 
ſhould he be ſo civil to them? And why 
ſhould he fortify the caſtle, and counſel to 
much with the other Signors, and be ſo 
thoughtful?“ | 

eis this all you have to tell, Annette?“ 
lad Emily, Have you heard nothing elſe 
tat alarms you?“ 

0 Nothing elſe, ma' amſelle!“ ſaid An- 
nette; © why, is not this enough?“ „Quite 
R 3 enough 
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enough for my patience, Annette, but ng 
quite enough to convince me we are all to be 
murdered, though I acknowledge here iz 
iuticient food for curiolity.” She forbore 
to ſpeak her apprehenſions, becauſe ſhe 
would not encourage Annette's wild terror; 
but the preſent circumſtances of the caftle 
both ſurpriſed, and alarmed her. An. 
nette, having told her tale, left the cham. 
ber, on the wing for new wonders, 

| In the evening, Emily had paſſed ſome 
melancholy hours with Madame Montoni, 
and was retiring to reſt, when ſhe was 


alarmed by a ſtrange and loud knocking 
at her chamber door, and then a heavy 


weight fell againſt it, that almoſt burſt it 
open. She called to know who was there, 
and receiving no anſwer, repeated the call; 
but a chilling ſilence followed. It occur. 
red to her for, at this moment, ſhe could 
not reaſon on the probability of circum- 
{tances—that ſome one of the ſtrangers, 
lately arrived at the caſtle, had diſcovered 
her apartment, and was come with ſuch 
intent, 
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intent, as their looks rendered too poſſible — 


to rob, perhaps to murder, her. The mo- 
ment ſhe admitted this poſſibility, terror 
ſupplied the place of conviction, and a 
kind of inſtinctive remembrance of her re- 
mote ſituation from the family heightened 
it to a degree, that almoſt overcaine her 
She looked at the door, which led 
to the ſtair-caſe, expecting to ſee it open, 
and liſtening, in fearful ſilence, for a re- 
turn of the noiſe, till ſhe began to think it 
had proceeded from this door, and a wiſh of 
eſcaping through the oppoſite one ruſhed 
upon her mind. She went to the gallery 
door, and then, fearing to open it, leſt 
ſome perſon might be ſilently lurking for 
her without, ſhe ſtopped, bur with her eyes 
fxed in expectation upon the oppoſite door 
of the ſtair-caſe. As thus ſhe ſtood, he heard 
a taint breathing near her, and became con- 
vinced, that ſome perſon was on the other 
ide of the door, which was already locked. 


She ſought for other faſtening, but there 
was none, 


ſenſes. 
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While ſhe yet liſtened, the breathing was 
diſtinctly heard, and her terror was not 
loothed, when, looking round her wide and 
lonely chamber, ſhe again conſidered her 
remote ſituation, As ſhe ſtood heſitating 
whether to call for aſſiſtance, the continu. 
ance of the ſtillneſs ſurpriſed her; and het 
ſpirits would have revived, had ſhe not con- 
tinued to hear the faint breathing, that con- 
vinced her, the perſon, whoever it was, had 


have | 
fuſed t 
which 
galler) 
beure 
tres e 
ſurpri! 
girl, v 
and th 
Veakr 


not quitted the door, Wh 

At length, worn out with anxiety, ſhe ty Er 
determined to call loudly for aſſiſtance Wuniv!, 
from her caſement, and was advancing to {Wi te; 
it, when, whether the terror of her mind oem. 
gave her ideal ſounds, or that real ones did Wſiri:: 
come, ſhe thought footſteps were aſeending Ny e 


the private ſtair-caſez and, expecting to ſee {Mas | 
its door uncloſe, ſhe forgot all other cauſe Wind (1 
of alarm, and retreated towards the corri- {Win he 
dor. Here ſhe endeavoured to make her eder 
eſcape, but, on opening the door, was very ay 

near falling over a perſon, who lay on the Witte i1 


floor without. She ſcreamed, and would 


have 
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ive paſſed, but her trembling frame re- 
faſed to ſupport her; and the moment, in 
which ſhe leaned againſt the wall of the 
gallery, allowed her leiſure to obſerve the 
figure before her, and to recognize the fea- 
mures of Annette. Fear inſtantly yielded to 
ſurpriſe. She ſpoke in vain to the poor 
girl, who remained ſenſeleſs on the floor, 
and then, loſing all conſciouſneſs of her own 
weakneſs, hurried to her aſſiſtance. 

When Annette recovered, ſhe was helped 
by Emily into the chamber, but was ſtil 
unable to ſpeak, and looked round her, as 
if her eyes followed ſome perſon in the 
oom. Emily tried to ſooth her diſturbed 
ſpirits, and forbore, at preſent, to aſl; her 
ny queſtions; but the faculty of ſpeech 
was never long withheld from Anaette, 
al ſhe explained, in broken ſentences, and 
n her tedious way, the occaſion of her dil- 
order. She affirmed, and with a ſolem- 
ty of conviction, that almoſt ſtaggered 
he incredulity of Emily, that ſhe had ſeen 
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an apparition, as ſhe was paſſing to her bed. 
room, through the corridor, 

I had heard ſtrange ſtories, of that 
chamber before,” ſaid Annette: “ but as it 
was ſo near yours, ma'amſelle, I would not 
tell them to you, becauſe they would fright. 
en you. The. ſervants had told me, often 
and often, that it was haunted, and that 
was the reaſon why it was ſhut up: nay, for 
that matter, why the whole ſtring of thek 
rooms, here, are ſhut up. I quaked when. 
ever I went by, and 1 muſt ſay, I did fome- 
times think I heard odd noiſes within it, 
Bur, as I ſaid, as I was paſling along the 
corridor, and not thinking a word about te 
matter, or even of the ſtrange voice thal 
the Signors heard the other night, all ot 
ſudden comes a great light, and, looking 
behind me, there was a tall figure (I ſaw! 
as plainly, ma'amſelle, as I ſ-e you at thi 
moment), a tall figure gliding along (Oh! 
cannot deſcribe how !) into the room, thi 
is always {hut up, and nobody has the ke 


N 
of it but the Signor, and the door ſhut di- 
rectly. 

« Then it doubtleſs was the Signor,“ 
ſaid Emily. 

« Ono, ma'amſelle, it could not be him, 
for I left him buſy a- quarrelling in my lady's 
dreſſing- room!“ 

« You bring me ſtrange tales, Annette,” 
faid Emily: „it was but this morning, 
that you would have terrified me with the 
apprehenſion of murder; and now you 
would perſuade me, you have ſeen a ghoſt! 
Theſe wonderful ſtories come too quickly.“ 

« Nay, ma'amſelle, I will ſay no more, 
only, if J had not been frightened, I ſhould 
not have fainted dead away, ſo. I ran as faſt 
as I could, to get to your door ; but, what 
was worſt of all, I could not call out; then 
| thought ſomething mult be ſtrangely the 
matter with me, and directly I dropt down.“ 

Was it the chamber where the black 
veil hangs?” ſaid Emily. «O! no, ma'am- 
elle, it was one nearer to this. What ſhall 
do, to get to my room? ] would not go 
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out into the corridor again, for the whole 


world! Emily, whoſe ſpirits had been 


ſeverely ſhocked, and who, therefore, did 
not like the thought of paſſing the night 
alone, told her ſhe might ſleep where ſhe 
was. O, no, ma'amſelle,“ replied An. 
nette, * 1 would not fleep in the room, 
now, for a thouſand ſequins !” 

Wearicd and diſappointed, Emily firſt 
ridiculed, though ſhe ſhared, her fears, and 
then tried to ſooth them; but neither at- 
tempt ſucceeded, and the girl perſiſted in 
believing and affirming, that what ſhe had 
ſeen was nothing human. It was not till 
ſome time after Emily had recovered her 
compoſure, that ſhe recollected the ſteps ſhe 
had heard on the ſtair-caſe—a remembrance, 
however, which made her inſiſt that An- 
nette ſhould paſs the night with her, and, 
with much difficulty, ſhe, at length, pre- 
vailed, aſſiſted by that part of the girl's 
fear, which concerned the corridor, 

Early en the following morning, as 
Emily croſſed the hall to the ramparts, ſhe 

heard 
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heard a noiſy buſtle in the court yard, and 


the clatter of horſes? hoofs. 


Such unuſual 


pounds excited her curioſity; and, inſtead of 
going to the ramparts, ſhe went to an 
upper caſement, from whence ſhe ſaw, 1n 
the court below, a large party of horſe- 
men, dreſſed in a ſingular, but uniform 
habit, and completely, though variouſly, 
armed. They wore a kind of ſhort jacket, 
compoſed of black and ſcarlet, and ſeveral 
of them had a cloak, of plain black, which, 
covering the perſon entirely, hung down to 
the ſtirrups. As one of theſe cloaks glanced 
aſide, ſhe ſaw, beneath, daggers, apparently 
of different ſizes, tucked into the horſe- 


man's belt, 


She further obſerved, that 


theſe were carried, in the ſame manner, by 
many of the horſemen without cloaks, moſt 


of whom bore alſo pikes, or javelins, 


On 


their heads were the ſmall Italian caps, 
ſome of which were diſtinguiſhed by black 


feathers. 


Whether theſe caps gave a fierce 


air to the countenance, or that the counte- 
nances they ſurmounted had naturaily iuch 


an 
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an appearance, Emily thought ſhe h 
never, till then, ſen an aſſemblage of fu 
lo ſavage and terrific. While ſhe aut 
ſhe almoſt fancied herſelf ſurrounded | 
banditti; and a vague thought glance 
athwart her fancy—-that Montoni vas d 
captain of the group before her, and thi 
this caſtle was to be the place of rende: 
vous. The ſtrange and horrible ſuppoſitis 
was but momentary, though her reafoq 
could ſupply none more probable, a 
though ſhe diſcovered, among the band 
the ſtrangers ſhe had formerly noticed with 
ſo much alarm, who were now diſtinguiſhed 
by the black plume. 
While ſhe continued gazing, Cavigni, 
Verezzi, and Bertolini came forth from thi 
hall, habited like the reſt, except that they 
wore hats, with a mixed plume of black and 
ſcarlet, and that their arms differed from 


thoſe of the reſt of the party. As they _ 
mounted their horſes, Emily was truck Sh 
with the exulting joy, expreſſed on the vi- 1 
ſage of Verezzi, while Cavigni was gay, yet 5 


with 
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with a ſhade of thought on his countenance; 
and, as he managed his horſe with dexterity, 
his graceful and commanding figure, which 
exhibited the ma eſty of a hero, had never 
appeared to more advantage. Emily, as 
ſhe obſerved him, thought he ſomewhat re- 
ſembled Valancourt, in the ſpirit and dig- 
nity of his perſon ; but ſhe looked in vain 
for the noble, benevolent countenance— the 
ſoul's intelligence, which overſpread the fea- 
tu:es of the latter. 

As ſhe was hoping, ſhe ſcarcely knew 
why, .that Montoni would accompany the 
party, he appeared at the hall door, but un- 
accoutred. Having carefully obſerved the 
horſemen, converſed awhile with the cava- 
liers, and bidden them farewel, the band 
wheeled round the court, and led, by Ve- 
rezzi, iſſutd forth under the portcullis; 
Montoni following to the portal, and gaz- 
ing after them for ſome time. Emily then 
retired from the caſement, and, now certain 
of being unmoleſted, went to walk on the 
ramparts, from whence ſhe ſoon after ſaw 

the 


» 
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the party winding among the mountains tg 
the welt, appearing and diſappearing be. 
tween the woods, till diſtance confuſed thei; 
figures, conſolidated their numbers, and 
only a dingy maſs appeared moving along 


was pro 
(0) Emil 
whole a 
(anger, 


the heigh = 
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Emily obſerved, that no workmen were 458 
on the ramparts, and that the repairs of 2m 
the fortifications ſeemed to be completed, « A 
While ſhe fauntered thoughtfully on, ſhe Ni aa 
heard diſtant foutſteps, and, raiſing her eyes, novel 
law ſeveral men lurking under the caſtle Nis m. 
walls, wao were evidently not workmen, ng or 


but looked as if they would have accorded 
well with the party which was gone. Won. 
dering where Annette had hid herſelf ſo 
long, who might have explained ſome of 
the late circumſtances, and then conſidering 
that Madame Montoni was probably riſen, 
ſhe went to her dreſſing- room, where ſhe 


call it 
others 
body's 
eoug 


people 


great ( 


0 fill 


mentioned what had occurred; but Madame « / 
Montoni either would not, or could not, fear,“ 
give any explanation of the event. The —4 
Signor's reſerve to his wife, on this ſubject, Wins 


Was 
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is probably nothing more than uſual , yet, 
o Emily, it gave an air of myſtery to the 
whole affair, that ſeemed to hint, there was 
danger, if not villany, in his ſchemes. 
Annette preſently came, and, as uſual, 
Idas full of alarm; to her lady's eager en- 
quiries of what ſhe had heard among the 
:rvants, ſhe replied : 

« Ah, madam ! nobody knows what it 
z all about, but old Carlo; he knows well 
mough, but I dare ſay, he is as cloſe as 
his maſter. Some ſay the Signor is go- 
nz out to frighten the enemy, as they 
all it: but where is the enemy? Then 
achers ſay, he is going to take away ſome 
body's caſtle: but I am ſure he has room 
mough in his own, without taking other 
people's; and I am ſure 1 ſhould like it a 
great deal better, if there were more people 
o fill it.“ 

„Ah! you will ſoon have your wiſh, I 
kar,” replied Madame Montoni. 

No, madam, but ſuch ill- looking fel- 
bus are not worth having. I mean ſuch 
gallant, 
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gallant, ſmart, merry fellows as Ludovic, 
who is always telling droll ſtories, to male 


not ha 
claime 


one laugh. It was but yeſterday, he to 41 
me ſuch a humourſome tale! I can't hel Madat 
laughing at it now. — Says he—” « J 
„Well, we can diſpenſe with the ſtory, direct! 
ſaid her lady.“ Ah!” continued Annette, make 
he fees a great way, a great way furthe * 1 
than other people! Now he ſees into al ld 
the Signor's meaning, without knowing Im, 
word about the matter!“ know 
„How is that?” ſaid Madame Montom dat f. 
«© Why he ſays - but he made me promis = 
not to tell, and I would not diſoblige hin bat t 
for the world.” he on 
What is it he made you promiſe not mada 
to tell?“ ſaid her lady, ſternly. „I ini”) 7 
upon knowing immediately what is it H = 
made you promiſe?“ a 
„O O madim,” cried Annette, I would o be. 
not tell for the univerſe !”? „ inſiſt upon © ro 
your telling this inſtant,” ſaid Madame po 
to be 


Montoni. „ O dear madam ! I would not 


tell for an hundred ſequins! You would 
nou 


(e 
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zot have me forſwear myſelf, madam !”” ex- 
claimed Annette. 

« | will not wait another moment,” ſaid 
Madame Montoni, Annette was ſilent. 

« The Signor ſhall be informed of this 
directly,“ rejoined her miſtreſs : * he will 
make you diſcover all.” 

« It is Ludovico, who has diſcovered,” 
leid Annette: © but for mercy's ſake, ma- 
dam, don't tell the Signor, and you ſhall 
know all directly.“ Madame Montoni ſaid, 
that ſhe would not. 

« Well, then, madam, Ludovico ſays, 
that the Signor, my maſter, is—is that is, 
he only thinks fo, and any body, you know, 
madam, is free to think—that the Signor, 
my maſter, is—is— 

„Is what ?” ſaid her lady, impatiently. 

That the Signor, my maſter, is going 
o bea great robber that is he is going 
o rob on his own account to be, (but | 
am ſure J don't underſtand what he means) 
to de a captain of—robbers.” 

Art thou in thy ſenſes, Annette?“ ſaid 
Madame 
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1 
Madame Montoni; or is this a trick to ge. 


ceive me? Tell me, this inſtant, what Ly. 6& Cc 
dovico did ſay to thee z—no equivocation , WMlhuline! 
— this inſtant.” with n. 


« Nay, madam,” cried Annette, if this 
is all Jam to get for having told the ſecret” 


— Her miſtreſs thus continued to ing, elm 
and Annette to proteſt, till Montoni, him. 1 
ſelf, appeared, who bade the latter lcate uptec 
the room, and ſhe withdrew, trembling for hall 
the fate of her ſtory. Emily alſo was re. chem 
tiring, but her aunt deſired ſhe would ſtay ; MW Do y 
and Montoni had ſo often made her a wit. Do y 
nels of their contention, that he no longer Ml up he 
had ſcruples on that account. « 
„ inſiſt upon knowing this inſtant, WM « anc 
Signor, what all this means :” ſaid his wife 
—*<< what are all theſe armed men, whom Wl tinue 
they tell me of, gone out about?“ Mon- the « 
toni anſwered her only with a look of ſcorn; WM up b 
and Emily whifpered ſomething to her. 00 
* Ir dces not ſignify,“ ſaid her aunt : © 1 oni, 
will Know; and I will know, too, what the com 


caſtle has been fortified for,” calt] 
| « Come, 


\ 


n 

« Come, come,” ſaid Montoni, * other 
buſineſs brought me here. I mult be trifled 
yith no longer, I have immediate occa- 
fon for what I demand—thoſe eſtates muſt 
he given up, wirhout further contention ; 
or 1 may find a way 7 

They never ſhall be given up,“ inter- 
upted Madame Montoni: “ they never 
hall enable you to carry on your wild 
ſchemes; — but what are theſe ? I will know. 
Do you expect the caſtle to be attacked ? 
Do you expect enemies? Am I to be ſhut 
up here, to be killed in a ſiege?“ 

« Sign the writings,” ſaid Montoni, 
„and you ſhall know more.” 

What enemy can be coming?“ con- 
inued his wife. 
the ſervice of the ſtate? Am I to be blocked 
up here to diz 2”? 

« That may poltibly happen,” ſaid Mon- 
toni, © unleſs you yield to my demand: for, 
WT come what may, you ſhall not quit the 
WT caltle till then.“ Madame Montoni burſt 
K | Into 


« Have you entered into 
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into loud lamentation, which ſhe as ($4. d no 


denly checked, conſidering, that her hug. nt 
band's aſſertions might-be only artifces oP 
burſt f 


employed to extort her conſent. She hinted 
this ſuſpicion, and, in the next moment, told 
him alſo, that his deſigns were not ſo ho. 
nourable as to ferve the ſtate, and that ſhe 
believed he had only commenced a captain 
of banditti, to join the enemies of Venice, 
in plundering and laying waſte the ſar. 
rounding country. | 

Montoni looked at her for a moment 
with a ſteady and ſtern countenance ; while 
Emily trembled, and his wife, for once, 
thought ſhe had ſaid too much. * You 
ſhall be removed, this night,” ſaid he, © 0 
the eaſt turret: there, perhaps, you may 
underſtand the danger of offending a man, 
who has an unlimited power over you.” 

Emily fiow fell at his feet, and, with 
tears of terror, ſupplicated for her aunt, 
who ſat, trembling with fear, and indigna- 
tion, now ready to pour forth execrations, 


hand, | 
(cealio 
head, 

emp 
called 
Madat 
Wie U 
funted 
law he 
wlſed 
Ha! 
N an 
W her 
but th 
gelled 
May t] 
be m 
lappe 
fort h 
Aich; 


andi; 


1 
Lad now to join the interceſions of Emily. 
Monton!, however, ſoon interrupted theſe 
treaties with an horrible oath ; and, as he 


wrſt from Emily, leaving his cloak in her | 


hand, ſh&fell to the floor, with a force, that 
ccaſioned her a ſevere blow on the fore- 
head, But he quicted the room, without 
mempting to raiſe her, whoſe attention was 
alled from herſelf, by a deep groan from 
Madame Montonj, who continued other- 


anted, Emily, haſtening to her aſſiſtance, 
ky her eyes rolling, and her features con- 
wlſed, | 
Having ſpoken to her, without receiving 
n anſwer, ſhe brought water, and ſupport- 
her head, while ſhe held it to her lips; 
ut the 1ncrealing convulſions ſoon com- 
(led Emily to call for aſſiſtance. On her 
ry through the hall, in ſearch of Annette, 
be met Montoni, whom ſhe told what had 
lappened, and conjured to return and com- 
lit her aunt 3 but he turned ſilently away, 
"th a look of indifference, and went out 
8 upon 


le unmoved in her chair, and had not 
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upon the ramparts. At length ſhe fou 
old Carlo and Annette, and they haſten 
to the dreſſing- room, where Madame My 
toni had fallen on the floor, and was Iyin 
in ſtrong convulſions. Having lifted i 
into the adjoining room, and laid her 
the bed, the force of her diſorder ſtill mat 
all their ſtrength neceſſary to hold her, wh 
Annette trembled and ſobbed, and old Cy 
lo looked ſilently and piteouſly on, ash 
feeble hands graſped thoſe of his miſtre 
till, turning his eyes upon Emily, he « 
claimed, Good God ! Signora, what 
the matter ?” 

Emily looked calmly at him, and {i 
his enquiring eyes fixed on her: and At 
nette, looking up, ſcreamed loudly; f 
Emily's face was ſtained with blood, whic 


continued to fall ſlowly from her foreheat 

but her attention had been ſo entirely a and 
cupied by the ſcene before her, that ſhe H 
felt no pain from the wound. She nc 5 
held an handkerchief to her face, and, 10 5 | 
withſtanding her faintneſs, continued i p 


wal: 


. 
watch Madame Montoni, the violence of 
whoſe convulſions was abating, till at 
length they ceaſed, and left her in a kind 
of ſtupor. 

« My aunt muſt remain quiet,” ſaid 
Emily. © Go, good Carlo; if we ſhould 
want your aſſiſtance, I will ſend for you. 
In the mean time, if you have an opportu- 
nity, ſpeak kindly of your miſtreſs to your 
maſter,” 
Alas!“ ſaid Carlo, “I have ſeen too 
much! I have little influence with the Sig- 
nor. But do, dear young lady, take ſome 
care of yourſelf; that is an ugly wound, 
and you look ſadly.“ 

Thank you, my friend, for your conſi- 
deration,“ ſaid Emily, ſmiling kirdly: © the 
wound is trifling, it came by a fall.“ 

Carlo ſhook his head, and left the room; 
and Emily, with Annette, continued to 
watch by her aunt, © Did my lady tell 
the Signor what Ludovico ſaid, ma'am- 
ſelle?” aſked. Annette in a whiſper; but 
Emily quieted her fears on that ſubject. 

Voir, 8 I thought 
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( 390) 
thought what this quarrelling would 
come to,“ continued Annette: I ſuppoſe 
the Signor has been beating my lady,” 

No, no, Annette, you are totally miſ. 
taken, nothing extraordinary has hap. 
pened.” 

* Why, extraordinary things happen here 
ſo often, ma' amſelle, that there is nothing 
in them, Here. is another legion of thoſe 
1]]-looking fellows, come to the caſtle, this 
morning.” 

« Huſh! Annette, you will diſturb my 
aunt; we will talk of that hy and bye.” 

They continued watching filently, till 
Madame Montoni uttered a low ſigh, when 
Emily took her hang, and ſpoke ſocth- 
ingly to her; but thF former gazed with 
unconſcious eyes, and it was long before 
ſne knew her niece. Her firſt words then 


enquired for Montoni; to which Emily re. 

plied by an entreaty, that ſhe would com. 

Poſe her ſpirits, and conſent to be kept 

quiet, adding, that, if ſhe wiſhed any mel- 

ſage to be conveyed to him, ſhe would go 
| | | ſe 


( 387 ) 
elk deliver it. No,” ſaid her aunt faint- 
ly, * no—lI have nothing new to tell him. 
Does he perſiſt in ſaying I ſhall be removed 
from my chamber? 

Emily replied, that he had not ſpoken, 
on the ſubject, ſince Madame Montoni 
heard him; and then ſhe tried to divert 
her attention to ſome other topic; but 
her aunt ſeemed to be inattentive to what 
he ſaid, and loft in ſecret thoughts. Emi- 
ly, having brought her ſome refreſhment, 
now left her to the care of Annette, and 
vent in ſearch of Montoni, whom ſhe 
found on a remote part of the rampart, con- 
gering among a group of the men deſcrib- 
ed by Annette. They ſtood round him 
ith fierte, yet ſubjugated, looks, while he, 
peaking earneſtly, and pointing to the walls, 
id not perceive Emily, who remained at 
bme diſtance, waiting, till he ſhould be at 
kiſure, and obſerving involuntarily the ap- 
pearance of one man, more ſavage than his 
- Willows, who ſtood reſting on his pike, and 
lt Woking, over the ſhoulders of a comrade, 

| 8 2 at 


(338. ) 
at Montoni, to whom he liſtened with vn. he is 
common earneſtneſs. This man was appr 
rently of low condition; yet his looks ;. 
peared not to acknowledge the ſuperiority 


of Montoni, as.did thoſe of his companions; W 
and ſometimes they even aſſumed an air gern! 
authority, which the deciſive manner of the fering 


Signor could not repreſs. Some few wor aigmi 
of Montoni then paſſed in the wind; and, 
as the men were ſeparating, ſhe heard hin 
ſay, © This evening, then, begin the watch 


woul 


the 


next 

at ſun- ſet.“ N per! 
&« At ſun- ſet, Signor,“ replied one ol ture 
two of them, and walked away; while he a 
Emily approached Montoni, who appeared pekt 
deſirous of avoiding her: but, though ſ x: 
obſerved this, ſhe had courage to proceed ef t 


She endeavoured to intercede once more for 
her aunt, repreſented to him her ſufferings 
and urged the danger of expoſing her to: 
cold apartment in her preſent ſtate, © Sit 
ſuffers by her own folly,” ſaid Monton ton. 
« and is not to be pitied;—ſhe knows ho for 
ſhe may avoid theſe ſufferings in future—iMf un 
| ſhe 


that 
no 
Em 


gue 


( 389 ) 
ſhe is removed to the turret, it will be her 
own fault, Let her be obedient, and ſign 
the writings you heard of, and I will think 
no more of it.“ 

When Emily ventured ſtill to plead, he 
ſternly ſilenced and rebuked her for inter- 
fering in his domeſtic affairs, but, at length, 
acniged her with this conceſſion That he 
Vould not remove Madame Montoni, on 
e enſuing night, but allow her till the 
next to conſider, whether ſhe would reſign 
her ſettlements, or be impriſoned in the eaſt 
turret of the caſtle, where ſhe ſhall find,” 
he added, a puniſhment ſhe may not ex 
pect.“ 

Emily then haſtened to inform her aunt 
of this'ſhort reſpite and of the alternative, 
that awaited her, to which the latter made 
no reply, but appeared thoughtful, while 
Emily, in conſideration of her extreme lan- 
guor, wiſhed to ſooth her mind by leading it 
toleſs intereſting topics: and, though theſe ef- 
torts were unſucceſsful, and Madame Mon- 
toni became peeviſh, her reſolution, on the 
8 3 con- 


( 390 ) 
contended point, ſeemed ſomewhat to relay, 


cc 

and Emily recommended, as her only mean; if « j 
of ſafety, that ſhe ſhould ſubmit to Moy. 6 
toni's demand. © You know not what you rejol 
adviſe,” ſaid her aunt. Do you under. to b 
ſtand, that theſe eſtates will deſcend to you «6 
at my death, if I perſiſt in a refuſal?” aunt 
J was ignorant of that circumſtance, anti. 
madam,” replied Emily, © but the kno not 
ledge of it cannot with-hold me from ad Ml kt! 
viſing you to adopt the conduct, which nat ing] 
only your peace, but, I fear, your ſafety re- char 
guires, and I entreat, that you will not ſuf. WM dan 


fer a conſideration comparatively ſo trifling, 


to make you heſitate a moment 1n reſigning 
them,” ſtill 
„Are you ſincere, niece ?” Is it pol- Wl {elf 
ſible you can doubt it, madam ?” Her paſ 
aunt appeared to be affected. You are WI duſ 
not unworthy of theſe eſtates, niece,” ſaid Ml her 


ſhe: © I would wiſh to keep them for your I wh 


fake - you ſhew a virtue I did not expect. WM the 
« How have I deſerved this reproot, WM &; 
madam ?” ſaid Emily ſorrowfully. tha 


Re- 


1 

*« Reproof !” replied Madame Monton: : 
I meant to praiſe your virtue.“ 

« Alas ! here is no exertion of virtue,” 
rejoined Emily, “ for here is no temptation 
to be overcome.” 

« Yet Monfieur Valancourt”—ſaid her 
aunt. * O madam?!” interrupted Emily, 
anticipating what ſhe would have ſaid, “ do 
not let me glance on that ſubject : do not 
let my mind be ſtained with a wiſh ſo ſnock- 
ingly ſelf-intereſted.” She immediately 
changed the topic, and continued with Ma- 
dame Montoni, tilt ſhe withdrew to her 
apartment for the night. 


At that hour, the caſtle was perfectly 


ſtill, and every inhabitant of it, except her- 
ſelf, ſeemed to have retired to reſt. As ſhe 
paſſed along the wide and lonely galleries, 
duſky and ſilent, ſhe felt forlorn and appre- 
henſive of ſhe ſcarcely knew what; but 
when, entering the corridor, ſhe recollected 
the incident of the preceding night, a dread 
ſeized her, leſt a ſubject of alarm, ſimilar to 
that, which had befallen Annette, ſhould 
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( 392 ) 

occur to her, and which, whether real, or 
ideal, would, ſhe felt, have an almoſt equal 
effect upon her weakened ſpirits, The 
chamber, to which Annette had alluded, 
ſhe did not exactly know, but underſtodd 
it to be one of thoſe ſhe muſt paſs in the 
way to her own and, ſending a fearful look 
farward into the gloom, ſhe ſtepped lightly . 
and cautiouſly along, till, coming to a door, G 
from whence iſſued a low ſound, the bel. I . 

tated and pauſed; and, during te delay of x 
that moment, her fears ſo much increaſed, =; 
that ſhe had no power to move from the th 
ſpot. Believing, that ſhe heard a human Ml © 
voice within, ſhe was ſomewhat revived; MW *' 
but, in the next moment, the door was open- 
ed, and a perſon, whom the conceived to 
be Montoni, appeared, who inſtantly ſtarted 
back, and cloſed it, though not before ſhe 
had ſeen, by the light that burned in the 
chamber, another perlon, ſitting in a melan- 
choly attitude by the fire. Her terror, va- 
niſned, but her aſtoniſhment only began, 
which was now rouſed by the myſterious 
ſecrecy 


C- 303-3 
| ſecrecy of Montoni's manner, and by the diſ- 
covery of a perſon, whom he thus viſited at 


midnight, in an apartment, which had long 


been ſhut up, and of which ſuch extraordi- 
nary reports were circulated, 

While ſhe thus continued heſitating, 
ſtrongly prompted to watch Montoni's mo- 
tions, yet fearing to irritate him by appear- 
ing to notice them, the door was again 
opened cautiouſly, and as inſtantly cloſed 
as before. She then ſtepped ſoftly to her 


chamber, which was the next but one to 


this, but, having put down her lamp, re- 
turned to an obſcure corner of the corridor, 
to obſerve the proceedings of this half-ſeen 
perſon, and to aſcertain, whether it was in- 
deed Montoni. 

Having waited in filent expectation for a 


few minutes, with her eyes fixed on the door, 
it was again opened, and the ſame perſon ap- 


peared, whom ſhe now knew to be Montoni. 
He looked cautiouſly around, without per- 
caving her, then, ſtepping forward, cloſed 
the door, and left the corridor, Soon after, 

Sy 5 Emily 
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( 394 ) | 
Emily heard the door faſtened on the inſide, 
and ſhe withdrew to her chamber; wonder- 
ing at what ſhe had witneſſed, 

It was now twelve o'clock. As ſhe cloſed 
her caſement, ſhe heard footſteps on the ter- 
race below, and ſaw imperfectly, through 
the gloom, ſeveral perſons advancing, who 
paſſed under the caſement. She then heard 
the clink of arms, and, in the next moment, 
the watch-word when, recollecting the com- 
mand ſhe had overheard. from Montoni, and 
the hour of the night, ſhe underſtood, that 
theſe men were, 'for the firſt time, relieving 
ouard in the caſtle, Having liſtened till all 
was again ſtill, ſhe retired to ſleep, 


CHAP. 


tic 


— 


E 


« And ſhall no lay of death 
With pleafing murmur ſooth 
Her parted ſoul ? 
Shall no tear wet her grave?“ 
SAYERs 


Ox the following morning, Emily went 
early to the apartnzent of Madame Mon- 
toni, who had ſlept well, and was much re- 
covered. Her ſpirits alſo had returned with 
her health, and her reſolution to oppoſe 
Montoni's demands revived, though it yet 
ſtruggled with her fears, which Emily, who 


trembled for the conſequence of further op- 
poſition, endeavoured to confirm. 


Her aunt, as has been already ſhewn, had 
a diſpoſition, which delighted in contradic- 
tion, and which taught her, when unplea- 
ſant circumſtances were offered to her un- 
derſtanding, not to enquire into their truth, 
| 8 6 
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but to ſeek for arguments, by which ſhe 
might make them appear falſe. Long habit 
had fo entirely confirmed this natural pro- 
penſity, that fhe was not conſcious of pol. 


ſeſſing it. Emily's remonſtrances and re. 
preſentations, therefore, rouſed her pride, 
inſtead of alarming, or convincing her judg- 
ment, and ſhe ſtill relied upon the diſcovery 
of ſome means, by which ſhe might jet 
avoid ſubmitting to the demand of her huſ- 
band. Conſidering, that, if ſhe could once 
eſcape from his caſtle, ſhe might defy his 
power, and, obtaining a deciſive ſeparation, 
hve in comfort on the eſtates, that yet re- 
mained for her, ſhe mentioned this to her 
niece, who accorded with her in the wiſh, 

but differed from her, as to the probability 
of its completion. She repreſented the im- 
poſſibility of paſſing the gates, ſecured and 


guarded as they were, and the extreme dan- 


ger of committing her deſign to the diſcre- 
tion of a ſervant, who might either pur- 
poſely betray, or accidentally diſcloſe it.— 
Montoni's vengeance would alſo diſdain re- 


ſtraint, 


=, 

aint, if her intention was detected: and, 
though Emily wiſhed,. as fervently as ſhe 
could do, to regain her freedom, and re- 
urn to France, ſhe conſulted only Madame 
Montoni's ſafety, and perſevered in adviſing 
ter to relinquiſh her ſettlement, without. 
braving further outrage.. | 

The ſtruggle of contrary emotions, how- 
erer, continued to rage in her aunt's boſom, 
and ſhe ſtill brooded over the chance of ef- 
fecting an eſcape. While ſhe thus ſat, 
Montoni entered the room, and, without. 
noticing, his wife's indiſpoſition, ſaid, that 
he came to remind her of the impolicy of. 
rifling with him, and that he gave her only. 


till the evening to determine, whether. ſhe: 


would conſent to his demand, or compel 
him, by a refuſal, to remove her to the eaſt. 


turret, He added, that a party of cavaliers 


would dine with him, that day, and that he 
expected ſhe would fit at the head of the 
table, where Emily, alſo, muſt be preſent. 
Madame Montoni was now on the point of 


uttering an abſolute refuſal, but, ſuddenly. 
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( 398 ) 
conſidering, that her liberty, during this en 
tertainment, though circumſcribed, might 
favour her further plans, ſhe acquieſced, 
with ſeeming reluctànce, and Montoni, ſoon 
after, left the apartment. His comman{ 
ſtruck Emily with ſurpriſe and apprehen. ber ne 
fion, who ſhrunk from the thought of being than | 
expoſed to the gaze of ſtrangers, ſuch as her in thi 
fancy repreſented theſe to be, and the word unaff 
of Count Morano, now again recollected, Ml capt! 
did not ſooth her fears. | that 

When ſhe withdrew to prepare for dit. #") « 
ner, ſhe dreſſed herſelf with even more fin. WM don 
plicity than uſual, that ſhe might eſcape © tl 
obſervation—a policy, which did not avail than 
her, for, as ſhe re-paſſed to her aunt's apart vail 
ment, ſhe was met by Montoni, who cen. eli 
fured what he called her prudiſh appearance, Ml *1s 
and infifted, that ſhe would wear the moſt Ml ſhe 


te Ver 
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utmoſt 
nut TO 
pearls, 


ſplendid dreſs ſhe had, even that, which had {MW mir 

been prepared for her intended nuptials I nar 

with Count Morano, and which, it now ap- ſio 

peared, her aunt had carefully brought with I ke 

her from Venice, This was made, not in WW v! 
the i 
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te Venetian, but, in the Neapolitan faſhion; 
o as to ſet off the ſhape and figure to the 
Witmoſt advantage. In it, her beautiful cheſ- 
out treſſes were negligently bound up in 
I pearls, and ſuffered to fall back again on 
her neck. The ſimplicity of a better taſte, 
ban Madame Montoni's, was conſpicuous 
i chis dreſs, ſplendid as it was, and Emily's 
affected beauty never had appeared more 
WH captivatingly. She had now only to hope, 
that Montoni's order was prompted, not by 
ny extraordinary deſign, but by an oftenta- 
Lon of diſplaying his family, richly attired, 
to the eyes of ſtrangers; yet nothing leſs 
than his abſolute command could have pre- 
vailed with her to wear a drels, that had been 
deſigned for ſuch an offenſive purpoſe, much 
leſs to have worn it on this occaſion. As 
ſhe deſcended to dinner, the emotion of her 
mind threw a faint bluſh over her counte- 
nance, and heightened its intereſting expreſ- 
lon ; for timidity had made her linger in 
her apartment, till the utmoſt moment, and, 
when ſhe entered the hall, in which a kind 
| 4 of 
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of ſtate dinner was ſpread, Montoni and 
his gueſts were already ſeated at the table, 
She was then going to place herſelf by her 
aunt; but Montoni waved his hand, and 
two of the cavaliers roſe, and ſeated her be. 
tween them. 

The eldeſt of theſe was a tall man, with 
ſtrong Italian features, an aquiline noſe, 
and dark penetrating eyes, that flaſhed with 
fire, when his mind was agitated, and, eyen 
in its ftate of reſt, retained ſomewhat of the 
wildneſs of the paſſions. His viſage was 
long and narrow, and his ee of a 
ſickly yellow. 

The other, who anne} to be about 
forty, had features of a different caſt, yet 
Italian, and his look was flow, ſubtle and 
penetrating ; his eyes, of a dark grey, were 
imall, and hollow; his complexion was a 
fun-burnt brown, and the contour of his 
face, though. inclined to oval, was irregulat 
| 1 
and ill- formed. 5 


Eight other gueſts ſe round the table, 


who were all dreſſed in an uniform, and had 
DL all 
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il an expreſſion, more or leſs, of wild fierce- 
neſs, of ſubtle deſign, or of licentious paſ- 
ſons. As Emily timidly ſurveyed them, 
he remembered the ſcene of the preceding 
morning, and again almoſt fancied herlelf 
ſurrounded by banditti; then, looking back 
to the tranquillity of her early life, ſhe 
felt ſcarcely leſs aſtoniſhment, than grief, 
a her preſent ſituation. The ſcene, in 
which they fat, aſſiſted the illuſion z it was 
an ancient hall, gloomy from the ſtyle of its 
architecture, from its great extent, and be- 
cauſe almoſt the only light it received was 
from one large gothic window, and from 
a pair of folding doors, which, being open, 
admitted likewiſe a view of the weft ram- 
part, with the wild mountains of the Apen- 
nine beyond, 

The middle compartment of this hall 
roſe into a vaulted roof, enriched with fret- 
work, and ſupported; on three ſides, by 
pillars of marble; beyond theſe, long co- 
lonades retired in glaomy grandeur, till 
de extent was loſt in twilight, The 
lighteſt 
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lighteſt footſteps of the "ſervants, as the gers, 
advanced through theſe, were returned Ind of 
whiſpering echoes, and their figures, ſeet of the 
at a diſtance imperfectly through the duſſ * 9 
frequently awakened Emily's imaginationfſ8! 
She looked alternately at Montoni, at hif99% 
gueſts and on the ſurrounding ſcene ; and explo 
then, remembering her dear native pro let to 
vince, her pleaſant home and the implicit denly 
and goodneſs of the friends, whom ſhe had nd, 
loſt, grief and ſurpriſe again occupied heifit 
mind, | © Mi 

When her thoughts could return from Veni. 
theſe conſiderations, ſhe fancied ſhe obſerved breal 
an air of authority towards his gueſts, ſuckſſ]* ſo 
as ſhe had never before ſeen him aſſume, ende 
though he had always been diſtinguiſhed by Cr 
an haughty carriage; there was ſomething cloſe 
alſo in the manners of the ſtrangers, that en 


ſeemed perfectly, though not ſervilely, to excl 
acknowledge his ſuperiority. let 

During dinner, the converſation was ©" 
chiefly on war and politics. They talked [ 
with energy of the ſtate of Venice, its dan-W © 
gers, 
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pers, the charaCter of the reigning Doge 
Ind of the chief ſenators; and then ſpoke 


of the ſtate of Rome, When the repaſt 
was over, they roſe, and, each filling his 
goblet with wine from the gilded ewer, that 
ſtood beſide him, drank © Succeſs to our 
erploits!“ Montoni was lifting his gob- 
kt to his lips to drink this toaſt, when ſud- 
denly the wine hiſſed, roſe to the brim, 
and, as he held the glaſs from him, it burſt 
into a thouſand pieces, 

To him, who conſtantly uſed that fort of 


A Venice glaſs, which had the quality of 


breaking, upon receiving poiſoned liquor, 


a ſuſpicion, that ſome of his gueſts had 


endeavoured to betray him, inſtantly oc- 
curred, and he ordered all the gates to be 
cloſed, drew his ſword, and, looking round 
on them, who ſtood in ſilent amazement, 
exclaimed, © Here is a traitor among us 
let thoſe, that are innocent, aſſiſt in diſ- 

covering the guilty.” 
Indignation flaſhed from the eyes of the 
cavaliers, who all drew their ſwords; and 
Madame 
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Madame Montoni, terrified at what might 
enſue, was haſtening from the hall, when 
her huſband commanded her to ſtay ; but 
his further words could not now be diſtin. {Minary 
guiſhed, for the voice of every perſon rose en! 
together. His order, that all the ſervant 
ſhould appear, was at length oheyed, and 


they declared their ignorance of any deceit=M In 
a proteſtation which could not be believed; de c 
for it was evident, that, as Montont Vith 
liquor, and his only, had been poiſoned, 2 verin 
gchberate defign had been formed againit Ml gean 
his life, which could not have been carried Ml = 
ſo far towards its accompliſhment, without I bis 
the connivance of the ſervant, who had the Wl cf y 


care of the wine ewers, reſts 

This man, with ano:her, whoſe face be» WM to h 
trayed either the conſciouſneſs of guilt, or ¶ :cc 
the fear of puniſhment, Montoni ordered to 
be chained inſtantly, and confined in a WW aſt 
ſtrong room, which had formerly been uſed 
as a priſon. Thither, likewiſe, he would 
have ſent all his gueſts, had he not foreſcen 


the conſequence of ſo bold and unjuſtifiable 
pro- 


( 405 
proceeding. As to thoſe, therefore, he 
ontented himſelf with ſwearing, that no 
nan ſhould paſs the gates, till this extraor- 
dinary affair had been inveſtigated, and 
een ſternly bade his wife retire to her 
wartment, whither he ſuffered Emily to 
tend her. 

In about halt an hour, he followed to 
the dreſſing- room; and Emily obſerved, 
with horror, his dark countenance and qui- 
vering lip, and heard him denounce ven— 
geance on her aunt. 

« It will avail you nothing,” ſaid he to 
his wife, “to deny the fact; JI have proof 
of your guilt. Your only chance of mercy 
reſts on a full confeſſion ;—there 1s nothing 
to hope from ſullenneſs, or falſehood; your 
zecomplice has confeſſed all.” 

Emily's fainting ſpirits were rouſed by 
atoniſhment, as ſhe heard her aunt accuſed 
of a crime ſo atrocious, and ſhe could not, 
for a moment, admit the poſſibility of her 
n guilt. Meanwhile Madame Montoni's agi- 
ie WF tation did not permit her to reply; alter- 


nately 
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nately her complexion varied from liyig 
paleneſs to a crimſon fluſh; and ſhe trem. 
bled, —but, whether with fear, or with in. 
dignation, it were difficult to decide. 
Spare your words,” ſaid Montoni, ſee. 
ing her about to ſpeak, © your countenance 
makes full confeſſion of your crime.—Yoy 
ſhall be inſtantly removed to the eaſt turret,” 

« This accuſation,” ſaid Madame Mon. 
toni, ſpeaking with difficulty, “ is uſed on. 
ly as an excuſe for your cruelty ; I diſdain 
to reply to'it. You do not believe me 
guilty.“ 

Signor!“ ſaid Emily ſolemnly, “ this 
dreadful charge, I would anſwer with my 
life, is falſe. Nay, Signor, ſhe added, ob- 
ſerving the ſeverity of his ,countenance, 
& this is no moment for reſtraint, on my 
part; I do not ſcruple to tell you, that 
you are deceived—molt wickedly deceived, 
by the ſuggeſtion of ſome perſon, who aims 
at the ruin of my aunt:—it is impoſſible, 
that you could yourielt have imagined a 
crime e fo hideous.” 
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Montoni, his lips trembling more than 
fore, replied only, If you value your 
jm ſafety,” addreſſing Emily, * you will 
lent, I ſhall know how to interpret 
ur remonſtrances, ſhould you perſevere 
them.“ | 
Emily raiſed her eyes calmly to heaven. 
Here is, indeed, then, nothing to hope!“ 
d ſhe. | | 
Peace!“ cried Montoni, “or you ſhall 
id there is ſomething to fear.“ 
He turned to his wife, who had now re- 
nered her ſpirits, and who vehemently 
d wildly remonſtrated upon this myſte- 
bus ſuſpicion: but Montonr's rage height- 
xd with her indignation, and Emily, 
eading the event of it, threw herſelf be- 
een them, and claſped his knees in ſilence, 
king up in his face with an expreſſion, 
at might have ſoftened the heart of a 
end, Whether his was hardened by a 
viction of Madame Montoni's guilt, or 
lat a bare ſuſpicion of it made him eager 


exerciſe vengeance, he was totally and 
alike 
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alike inſenſible to the diſtreſs of his u 
| ard to the pleading looks of Emily, who 
he made no attempt to raiſe, but was ye 
mently menacing_both, when he was call 
out of the room by ſome perſon at the do 
As he ſhut the door, Emily heard him ty 
the lock and take out the key; fo th 
Madame Montoni and herſelf were 10 
priſoners; and ſhe ſaw that his deſigns þ 
came more and more terrible. Her ende 
vours to explain his motives for this c 
cumſtance were almoſt as ineffectual 
thoſe to ſooth the diſtreſs of her aun 
whoſe innocence ſhe could not. doubt; b 


ſelf 
ſhe, at length, accounted for Montot 1 
readineſs to ſuſpect his wife by his own c 6b 
ſciouſneſs of cruelty towards her, and f 
| An 
the ſudden violence of his preſent condy UW 
againſt both, before even his ſuſpiciolf . 
; ; ſons 
could be completely formed, by his genes 0 
eagerneſs to effect ſuddenly whatever K 
was led to deſire, and his careleſſneſs of BY 
tice, or humanity, in accompliſhing it. I 
Madame Montoni, after ſome tiwe, a8 \ 


- lookt 
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looked round, in ſearch of a poſſibility of 
eſcape from the caſtle, and converſed with 
Emily on the ſubject, who was now willing 
to encounter any hazard, though ſhe for- 
bore to encourage a hope in her aunt, which 
ſhe herſelf did not admit. How ſtrongly 
the edifice was ſecured, and how vigilantly 
guarded, ſhe knew too well; and trembled 
to commit their ſafety to the caprice of the 
ſervant, whoſe aſſiſtance they mult folicit, 
014 Carlo was compaſſionate, but he ſeemed 
to be too much in his maſter's intereſt to 
be truſted by them ; Annette could of her- 
ſelf do little, and Emily knew Ludovico 
only from her report. At preſent, how- 
ever, theſe conſiderations were uleleſs, Ma- 
dame Montoni and her niece being ſhut up 
from all intercourſe, even with the per— 
ſons, whom there might be theſe reaſons to 
reject, 

In the hall, confuſion and tumult ſtill 
eigned. Emily, as ſhe liſtened anxiouſly 
o the murmur, that ſounded along the 
Vol. II, * gallery, 
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gallery, ſometimes fancied ſhe heard the 
claſhing of ſwords, and when ſhe con- 
ſidered the nature of the provocation, given 
by Montoni, and bis impetuoſity, it ap. 
peared probable, that nothing leſs than 
arms would terminate the contention. Ma- 
dame Montoni, having exhauſted all her 


expreſſions of indignation, and Emily, hers | 
of comfort, they remained ſilent, in that 
kind of breathleſs ſtillneſs, which, in na- 
ture, often ſucceeds to the uproar of con- 


flicting elements; a ſtillneſs, like the morn. 


ing, that dawns upon the ruins of an earth- | 


quake. 


An uncertain kind of terror pervaded 
Emily's mind; the circumſtances of the 
paſt hour ſtill came dimly and confuſedly | 


to her memory; and her thoughts were va- 
rious and rapid, though without tumult. 
From this ſtate of waking viſions ſhe was 


recalled by a knocking at the chamber- | 
door, and, enquiring who was there, heard | 


the whiſpering voice of Annette. 


46 Dear 
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E 
Dear madam, let me come in, I have a 
great deal to ſay,” ſaid the poor girl. 

« The door is locked,” anſwered her 
lady, 

« Yes, ma'am, but do pray open it.“ 

The Signor has the key,” ſaid Madame 
Montoni. 

« 0 bleſſed Virgin! what will become of 
us?” exclaimed Annette. 

„ Aſſiſt us to eſcape,” ſaid her miſtreſs. 
Where is Ludovico ?” 

« Below in the hall, ma'am, amongſt 
them all, fighting with the beſt of them!“ 

Fighting! Who are fighting?“ cried 
Madame Montoni. 

« Why the Signor, ma'am, and all the 
Signors, and a great many more.“ 

« Is any perſon much hurt?“ ſaid Emily, 
in a tremulous voice. Hurt! Yes, ma'am- 
elle there they lie bleeding, and th» 
ſwords are claſhing, and—O holy faints ! 
Do let me in, ma'am, they are coming this 


way—l ſhall be murdered !“ 
T 2 A 
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« Fly!” cried Emily, “ fly! we cannot 
open the door,” 

Annette repeated, that they were coming, 
and in the ſame moment fled. 

<« Be calm, madam,” ſaid Emily, turning 
to her aunt, * I entreat you be calm, I am 
not frightened—not frightened in the leaſt, 
do not you be alarmed.” 

« You can ſcarcely ſupport yourſelf,” re- 
plied her aunt; ** Mercitul God! what is 
it they mean to do with us?“ 

© They come, perhaps, to liberate us,” 
ſaid Emily, © Signor Montoni perhaps is— 
is conquered.” 

The belief of his death gave her ſpirits a 
ſudden ſhock, and ſhe grew faint as ſhe ſaw 
kim in imagination, expiring at her feet, 

« They are coming!“ cried Madame 
| Montoni—* I hear their ſteps—they are at 
the door l“ 

Emily turned her languid eyes to the 
door, but terror deprived her of utterance. 
The key ſounded in the lock ; the door 

opened, 
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opened, and Montoni appeared, followed 
by three ruffian-like men. Execute your 
orders,” ſaid he, turning to them, and 
pointing to his wife, who ſhrieked, but was 
immediately carried from the room; while 
Emily ſunk, ſenſeleſs, on a couch, by which 
ſhe had endeavoured to ſupport herſelf, 
When ſke recovered, ſhe was alone, and re- 
collected only, that Madame Montoni had 
been there, together with ſome unconnected 
particulars of the preceding tranſaction, 
which were, however, ſufficient to renew 
all her. terror. She looked wildly round 
the apartment, as if in ſearch of ſome means 
of intelligence, concerning her aunt, while 
neither her own danger, or an idea of eſ- 
caping from the room, immediately oc- 
curred, 

When her recollection was more com- 
plete, ſhe raiſed herſelf and went, but with 
only a faint hope, to examine whether the 
door was unfaſtened. It was ſo, and ſhe 
then ſtepped timidly out into the gallery, 
but pauſed there, uncertain which way ſhe 

9 ſnould 
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ſhould proceed, Her firſt wiſh was to ga. 
ther ſome information, as to her aunt, and 
ſhe, at length, turned her ſteps to go to the 
lefler hall, where Annette and the other 
ſcrvants uſually waited. 

Every where, as ſhe paſſed, ſhe heard, 
from a diſtance, the uproar of contention, 
and the figures and faces, which ſhe met, 
hurrying along the paſlages, ſtruck her 
mind with diſmay, Emily might now have 
appeared, like an angel of light, encompaff. 
ed by fiends. At length, ſhe reached the 
leſſer hall, which was ſilent and deſerted, 
but, panting for breath, ſhe ſat down to re. 
cover herſelf. The total ſtillneſs of this 
place was as awful as the tumult, frem 
which ſhe had eſcaped : but ſhe had noy 
time to recall her ſcattered thoughts, to re- 
member her perſonal danger, and to confider 
of ſome 'means of ſafety, She perceived, 
that it was uſeleſs to ſeek Madame Montoni, 
through the wide extent and intricacies of 
the caſtle, now, too, when every avenue 


ſeemed to be beſet by ruffians; in this hall 
ſhe 
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ſhe could not reſolve to ſtay, for ſhe knew 
not how ſoon it might become their place 
of rendezvous ; and, though ſhe wiſhed to 
go to her chamber, ſhe dreaded again. to 
encounter them on the way. 

Thus the fat, trembling and heſitating, 
when a diſtant murmur broke on the ſilence, 
and grew louder and louder, till ſhe diſt in- 
guiſhed voices and ſteps approaching. She 
then roſe to go, but the ſounds came along 
the only paſſage, by which ſhe could de- 
part, and ſhe was compelled to await in the 
hall, the arrival of the perſons, whoſe ſteps 
ſhe heard. As theſe advanced, ſhs diſtin- 
guiſhed groans, and then ſaw a man borne 
flowly along by four others. Her ſpirits 
faltereq at the ſight, and ſhe leaned againſt 
the wall for ſupport. The bearers, mean- 
while, entered the hall, and, being too bu- 
fily occupied to detain, or even notice 
Emily, ſhe attempted to leave it, but her 
ſtreügth failed, and ſhe again ſat down on 
the bench. A damp chillneſs came over 
her; her ſight became confuſed ; ſhe. knew 

T4 not 
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not what had paſſed, or where ſhe was, yet 
the groans of the wounded perſon ſtill vi. 
brated on her heart, In a few moments, 
the tide of life ſeemed again to flow; ſhe | 
began to breathe more freely, and her ſenſe; 
revived. She had not fainted, nor had ever 
totally loſt her conſciouſneſs, but had con- 
trived to ſupport herſelf on the bench; til} 
without courage to turn her eyes upon the 
unfortunate object, which remained near 
her, and about whom the men were yet too 
much engaged to attend to her, 

When her ſtrength returned, ſhe roſe, 
and was ſuffered to leave the hall, though | 
her anxiety, having produced ſome vain en- | 
quiries, concerning Madame Montoni, had 
thus made a diſcovery of herſelf. Towards 
her chamber ſhe now haſtened, as faſt as 
her ſteps would bear her, for ſhe ſtill per- 
ceived, upon her paſſage, the ſounds of 
confuſion at a diſtance, and ſhe endea- 
voured, by taking her way through ſome | 
obſcure rooms, to avoid encountering the | 
perſons, whoſe looks had terried her be- 

fore, 
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fore, as well as thoſe parts of the caſtle, 
where the tumult might till rage. 

At length, ſhe reached her chamber, and, 
having ſecured the door of the corridor, 
felt herſelf, for a moment, in ſafety, A 
profound ſtillneſs reigned in this remote 
apartment, which not even the faint mur- 
mur of the moſt diſtant ſounds now reached, 
She ſat down, near one of the caſements, 
and, as ſhe gazed on the mountain- view 
beyond, the deep repoſe of its beauty ſtruck 
her with all the force of contraſt, and ſhe 
could ſcarcely believe herſelf ſo near a ſcene 
of ſavage diſcord, The contending ele- 
ments ſeemed to have retired from their 
natural ſpheres, and to have collected them- 
ſelves into the minds of men, for there alone 
tne tempeſt now reigned. 

Emily tried to tranquillize her ſpirits, but 
anxiety made her conſtantly liſten for ſome 
ſound, and often look out upon the ram- 
parts, where all, however,. was lonely and 
ſill, As a ſenſe of her own immediate 
danger had decreaſed, her apprehenſion con- 

1 5 cerning 
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cerning Madame Montoni heightened, who, 
e remembered, had been fiercely threat. 


cened with confinement in the eaſt turret, I 
and it was poſſible, that her huſband had IM fler 
ſatisfied his preſent vengeance with this ing 
puniſhment, She, therefore, determined, IM f 
when night ſhould return, and the inhabit. whe 
ants. of the caſtle ſhould be aſleep, to ex- con 
plore the way to the turret, which, as the ¶ tice 
direction it ſtood in was mentioned, ap- thc 
peared not very difficult to be done. She the 


knew, indeed, that although her aunt might ¶ nei 
be there, ſhe could afford her no effectual lut 
aſſiſtance, but it might give her ſome com- fer 
fort even to know, that ſhe was diſcovered, en 
and to hear the ſound of her niece's voice; MW. 
for herſelf, any certainty, concerning Ma- er 
dame Montoni's fate, appeared more tole- 
rable, than this exhauſting ſuſpenſe. 
Meanwhile Annette did not appear, and 
Emily was ſurpriſed, and ſomewhat alarmed 
for her, whom, in the confuſion of the late 
ſcene, various accidents might have befal. 
len, and.it was-improbable, that ſhe would 
have 
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have failed to come to her apartment, unleſs 
ſomething unfortunate had happened, 

Thus the hours paſſed in ſolitude, in 

ſlence, and in anxious conjecturing. Be- 
ing not once diſturbed by a meſſage, or 
a ſound, it appeared that Montoni had 
wholly forgotten her, and it gave her ſome 
comfort to find, that ſhe could be ſo unno- 
ticed. She endeavoured to withdraw her 
thoughts from the anxiety, that preyed upon 
them, but they refuſed controul; ſhe could 
neither read, or draw, and the tones of her 
lute were ſo utterly diſcordant with the pre- 
lent ſtate of her feelings, that ſhe could not 
endure them for a moment. 
The ſun, , at length, ſet behind the weſt- 
ern mountains; his fiery. beams faded from 
the clouds, and then. a dun melancholy 
purple drew over them, and gradually in- 
volved the features of the country below, 
Soon after, the ſentinels paſſed on the ram- 
part to commence the watch. 

Twilight had now ſpread its gloom over 
every object; the diſmal obſcurity of her 

1 6 chamber 
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chamber recalled fearful thoughts, but ſhe 
remembered, that to procure a light ſhe 
muſt paſs through a great extent of the 
caſtle, and, above all, through the halls, 
where ſhe had already experienced ſo much 
horror. Darkneſs, indeed, in the preſent 
ſtate of her ſpirits, made ſilence and ſoli- 
tude terrible to her; it would alſo prevent 
the poſſibility of her finding her way to 
the turret, and condemn her to remain 
in ſuſpenſe, concerning the fate of her 
aunt ; yet ſhe dared not to venture forth 
for a lamp. | 

Continuing at the caſement, that ſhe 
might catch the laſt lingering gleam ot 
evening, a thouſand vague images of fear 
floated on her fancy. What if ſome 
of theſe ruffims,” ſaid ſhe, ** ſhould find out 
the private ſtair-caſe, and in the darkneſs of 
night ſteal into my chamber!“ Then, re- 
collecting the myſterious inhabitant of the 
neighbouring apartment, her terror changed 
its object. He is not a priſoner,” ſaid 


ſhe, „though he remains in one chamber, 
for 


ed 


— 
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for Montoni did not faſten the door, when 
he left it ; the unknown perſon himſelf did 
this; it is certain, therefore, he can come 
out when he pleafes.” 

She pauſed, for, notwithſtanding the ter. 
rors of darkneſs, ſhe conſidered it to be 
very improbable, whoever he was, that he 
could have any intereſt in intruding upon 
her retirement; and again the ſubje& of 
her emotion changed,. when, remembering 
her nea.'neſs to the chamber, where the veil 
had formerly diſcloſed a dreadful ſpectacle, 
ſhe doubted whether ſome paſſage might 
not communicate between it and the inſe- 
cure door of the ſtair- caſe. 

It was now entirely dark, and ſhe left the 
caſement. As ſhe fart with her eyes fixed 
on the hearth, ſhe thought the perceived 
there a ſpark of light; it twinkled and diſ- 
appeared, and then again was viſible. At 
length, with much care, ſhe fanned the 
embers of a wood fire, that had been light- 
ed in the morning, into flame, and, having 
communicated it to a lamp, which always 

ſtood 
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ſtood in her room, felt a ſatisfaction not to 
be conceived, without a review of her ſitua. 
tion. Her firſt care was to guard the door 
of the ſtair-caſe, for which purpoſe ſhe 
placed againſt it all the furniture ſhe could 
move, and ſhe was thus employed, for ſome 
time, at the end of which ſhe had another 
inſtance how much more oppreſſive misfor. 
tune is to the idle, than to the buſy ; for, 
having then leiſure to think over all the 
circumſtances of her preſent afffictions, ſhe | 
imagined a thouſand evils for futurity, and 
theſe real and ideal ſubjects of diſtreſs alike 
wounded her mind. | 
Thus heavily moved the hours till mid: 
night, when ſhe counted the ſullen notes of 
the great clock, as they rolled along the 
rampart, unmingled with any ſound, except 
the diſtant foot-fall of a ſentine}, . who: | 
came to relieve guard. She now thought 
ſhe might venture towards the turret, and, 
having gently opened the chamber door to 
examine the corridor, and to liſten if any 
perſon was ſtirring in the caſtle, found all | 
around: 
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around in perfect ſtillneſs. Yet no ſooner 
had ſhe left the room, than ſhe perceived a 
light flaſh on the walls of the corridor, 
and, without waiting to ſee by. whom 1t was 
carried, ſhe ſhrunk back, and cloſed her 
door. No one approaching, ſhe conjectured, 
that it was Montoni going to pay his mid- 
night viſit to her unknown neighbour, and 
ſhe determined to wait till he ſhould have 
retired to his own-aparment, 


When the chimes had tolled another half 


? 

0 

e 

d Wl tour, ſhe once more opened the door, and, 

e Wl perceiving that no perſon was in the corri- 
dor, haſtily croſſed into a paſſage, that led 


. along the ſouth ſide of the caſtle towards 
of MW the ſtair-caſe, whence ſhe believed ſhe could 
eaſily find her way to the turret. Often 


pauling on her way, liſtening apprehen- 


looking fearfully onward into the gloom of 


gan. Two paſſages appeared, of which ſhe 
knew not how to prefer one, and was com- 


ſwely to the murmurs of the wind, and 


the long paſſages, ſhe, at length, reached 
the ſtair-caſe ; but there her perplexity be- 


pelled, 
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pelled, at laſt, to decide by chance, ra. 
ther than by circumſtances. That ſhe en- 
tered, opened firſt into a wide gallery, along 
which ſhe paſſed lightly and ſwiftly ; for 
the lonely aſpect of the place awed her, and 

ſhe ſtarted at the echo of her own ſteps. 
On a ſudden, ſhe thought ſhe heard x 
voice, and, not diltinguiſhing from whence 
it came, feared equally to proceed, or to 
return. For ſome moments, ſhe ſtood in an 
attitude of liſtening expectation, ſhrinking 
almoſt from herſelf and ſcarcely daring to 
look round her. The voice came again, but, 
though it was now near her, terror did not al- 
low her to judge exactly whence it proceeded, 
She thought, however, that 1t was the voice 
of complaint, and her belief was ſoon con- 
firmed by a low moaning ſound, that ſeemed 
to proceed from one of. the chambers, open- 
ing into the gallery, It inſtantly. occurred 
to her, that Madame Montoni might be 
there confined, and ſhe advanced to the 
door to ſpeak, but was checked by confi- 
dering, that ſhe was, perhaps, going to com- 
mit 


mit 


ſai 


Jo 
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mt herſelf to a ſtranger, who might diſco- 
yer her to Montoni; for, though this per- 
bn, whoever it was, ſeemed to be in afflic- 
tion, it did not follow, that he was a pri- 


d peer. | | 

While theſe thoughts paſſed over her 
* W nind, and left her Mill in heſitation, the 
e voce ſpoke again, and, calling, © Ludovi- 
o Wl co,” ſhe then perceived it to be that of An- 
in 


nette; on which, no longer heſitating, ſhe 
ent in joy to anſwer her. 


Ludovico!“ cried Annette, ſobbing— 
Ludovico!“ 

. « It is I,” faid Emily, trying to open the 
bor. © How came you here? Who ſhut 
ce | 


you up ?” 
" Is Ludovico!“ repeated Annette O 
Ludovico!“ | 
It is not Ludovico, it is IMademoi- 

ed | 
klle Emily,” 

Annette ceaſed ſobbing, and was ſilent. 

* If you can open the door, let me in,” 
aid Emily, “ here is no perſon to hurt 
you,” 
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&« Ludovico -O, Ludovico!“ cried 
Annette. 

Emily now loſt her patience, and, her 
fear of being overheard increaſing, ſhe ws 
even nearly about to leave the door, when 
ſhe conſidered, that Annette might, poſi. 
bly, know ſomething of the ſituation of 
Madame Montoni, or direct her to the tur. 
ret. At length, ſhe obtained a reply, though 
little ſatisfactory, to her queſtions, for An- 
nette knew nothing of Madame Montoni, 
and only conjured Emily to tell her what 
was become of Ludovico, Of him ſhe had 
no information to give, and ſhe again aſked 
who had ſhut Annette up. 

&« Ludovico,“ ſaid the poor girl, © Ludo- 
vico ſhut me up. When I ran away from 
the dreſſing- room door to-day, I went | 
ſcarcely knew where, for ſafety; and, in 
this gallery, here, I met Ludovico, who 
hurried me into this chamber, and locked 
me up to keep me out of harm, as he ſaid, 
But he was in ſuch a hurry himſelf, be 


hardly ſpoke ten words, but he told me be 
would 
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d ould come, and let me out, when all was 
euict, and he took away the key with him. 
r WW Now all theſe hours are paſſed, and I have 
4 WM ncither ſeen, or heard a word of him; they 
en bay murdered him—I know they have!“ 
Emily Tuddenly remembered the wounded 
of perſon, whom ſhe had ſeen borne into the 
ll (ervants' hall, and ſhe ſcarcely doubted, that 
on WM ke was Ludovico, but ſhe concealed the 
- circumſtance from Annette, and endea- 
ni, voured to comfort her. Then, impatient 
ut A to learn ſomething of her aunt, ſhe again 
ad Wl enquired the way to the turret, 
A O! you are not going, ma'amſelle,” 
ſad Annette, for Heaven's ſake, do not 
Jo-W g2 and leave me here by myſelf.” 
on W © Nay, Annette, you do not think I can 
| [WF vait in the gallery all night,” replied Emily. 
ia © Direct me to the turret; in the morning 
rho MW | will endeavour to releaſe you.“ | 
A © © holy Mary!” exclaimed Annette, 
id. © am I to ſtay here by myſelf all night! I 
ſhall be frightened out of my ſenſes, and I 
ſhall die of hunger; I have had nothing to 
eat ſince dinner!“ 


Emily 


| 
f 
| 
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Emily could ſcarcely forbear ſmiling a 
the heterogeneous diſtreſſes of Annette, 
though ſhe ſincerely pitied them, and ſaid 
what ſhe could to ſooth her. At length, 
ſhe obtained ſomething like a direction te 
the eaſt turret, and quitted the door, fro 
whence, after many intricacies and perplext. 
ties, ſhe reached the ſteep and winding ſtai 
of the turret, at the foot of which ſhe ſtopped 
to reſt, and to re-animate her courage with; 
ſenſe of her duty. As ſhe ſurveyed this dif. 
mal place, ſhe perceived a door on the oppo- 
ſite ſide ot the ſtair-caſe, and, anxious to knoy 
whether it would lead her to Madame Mon- 
toni, ſhe tried to undraw the bolts, which 
faſtened it. A freſher air came to her face, u 
ſhe uncloſed the door, which opened upon 
the eaſt rampart, and the ſudden current had 
nearly extinguiſhed her light, which ſhe now 
removed toadiſtance; and again, looking out 
upon the obſcure terrace, ſhe perceived only 
the faint outline of the walls and of ſom 
towers, while above, heavy clouds, born 
along the wind, ſeemed to mingle with the 
ſtars, 
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fars, and wrap the night in thicker dark. 

res, As ſhe gazed, now willing to defer 

he moment of certainty, from which ſhe 

expected only confirmation of evil, a diſtant 

potſtep reminded her, that ſhe might be 

bſerved by the men on watch, and, haſtily 

doſing the door, ſhe took her lamp, and 

paſſed up the ſtair-cale, Trembling came 

upon her, as ſhe aſcended through the 
loom. To her melancholy fancy this 
kemed to be a place of death, and the chill- 
ng ſilence, that reigned, confirmed its cha- 
ater. Her ſpirits faltered. Perhaps,” 
ad ſhe, * I am come hither only to 
karn a dreadful truth, or to witneſs ſome 
torrible ſpectacle; I feel that my ſenſes 
would not ſurvive ſuch an addition of 
horror.” 

The image of her aunt murdered—mur- 
tered, perhaps, by the hand of Montoni, 
tle to her mind; ſhe trembled, gaſped for 
breath — repented that ſhe had dared to vent- 
ture hither, and checked her ſteps. But, at- 
er ſhe had pauſed a few minutes, the conſci- 
ouſneſs 
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inſtantly ſhe perceived, that the wall and ſe 


4 
oulneſs of her duty returned, as ſhe went 
on. Still all was ſilent, At length a track 
of blood, upon a ſtair, caught her eye; an 


veral other ſteps were ſtained. She pauſed 
again ſtruggled to ſupport herſelf, and the 
lamp almoſt fell from her trembling hand 
Still no found was heard, no living being 
ſeemed to inhabit the turret; a thouſand 
times ſhe wiſhed herſelf again in her cham 
ber; dreaded to enquire farther—dreaded te 
encounter {ome horrible ſpectacle, and yet 
could not reſolve, now that ſhe was ſo nea 
the termination of her efforts, to deliſt fro 
them. Having again collected courage 
to proceed, after aſcending about half wa 
up the turret, ſhe came to another door, 
but here again ſhe topped in heſitation; 
liſtened for ſounds within, and then, ſum 
moning all her reſolution, uncloſed it, anc 
entered a chamber, which, as her lamp ſhot 
its feeble rays through the darkneſs, ſeeme 
to exhibit only dew-ſtained and. deſerted 
walls, As ſhe ſtood examining it, in'feartu 
| 6 expec 
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arectation of diſcovering the remains of 
ker unfortunate aunt, ſhe perceived ſome- 
ming lying in an obſcure eorner of the 
nom, and, ſtruck with an horrible convic- 
ion, ſhe became, for an inſtant, motionleſs 
nd nearly inſenſible. Then, with a kind 
f deſperate reſolution, ſhe hurried towards 
he object that excited her terror, when, 
jerceiving the clothes of ſome perſon, on 
he floor, ſhe caught hold of them, and 
found in her.graſp the old uniform of a 
dier, beneath which appeared a heap of 
jikes and other arms. Scarcely daring to 
raſt her ſight, ſhe continued, for ſome mo- 
ments, to gaze on the object of her late 
darm, and then left the chamber, ſo much 
tomforted and occupied by the conviction, 
hat her aunt was not there, that ſhe was 
wing to deſcend the turret, without enquir- 
ng farther z when, on turning to do fo, 
be obſerved upon ſome ſteps on the ſecond 
light an appearance of blood, and remem- 
tfring, that there was yet another chamber 
v be explored, ſhe again followed the 
| windings 


and, finding it faſtened, called on Madame 
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windings of the aſcent, Still, as ſte 4 
cended, the track of blood glared upon the 
fairs. 
It led her to the door of a landing-place, 
that terminated them, but ſhe was unable 
to follow it farther. Now that ſhe was { 
near the ſought-for certainty, ſhe dreade 
to know it, even more than before, and ha 
not fortitude ſufficient to ſpeak, or to at 
tempt openiag the door. 

Having liſtened, in vain, for ſome ſound 
that might confirm, or deſtroy her fears 
ſhe, at length, laid her hand on the lock 
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Montoni; but only a chilling ſilence en 
ſued. 

„She is dead!“ ſhe cried, “ murdered 
— her blood is on the ſtairs!“ 

Emily grew very faint; could ſuppor 
herſelf no longer, and had ſcarcely preſence 
of mind to ſet down the lamp, and plact 
herſelf on a ſtep. 

When her recollection returned, ſhe ſpok 
again at the door, and again attempted ti 
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open it, and, having lingered for ſome time, 
without receiving any anſwer, or hearing a 
ſound, ſhe deſcended the turret, and, with 
all the ſwiftneſs her. feebleneſs would per- 
mit, ſought her own apartment, 

As ſhe turned into the corridor, the door 
of a chamber opened, from whence Mon- 
toni came forth; but Emily, more terrified 
than ever to behold him, ſhrunk back into 
the paſſage ſoon enough to eſcape being no- 
ticed, and heard him cloſe the door, which 
he had perceived was tie ſame ſhe formerly 
obſerved, Having here liſtened to his de- 
parting ſteps, till their faint ſound was loſt 
1a diltance, ſhe ventured to her apartment, 
and, ſecuring it once again, retired to her 
bed, leaving the lamp burning on the hearth, 
But ſleep was fled from her haraſſed mind, 
to which images of horror alone occurred. 
She endeavoured to think it poſſible, that 
Madame Montoni had not been taken to 
tie turret; but, when ſhe recollected the 
former menaces of her huſband and the 

terrible ſpirit of vengeance, which he had 
Vor. II. U diſplayed 
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diſplayed on a late occaſion ; when ſhe re. 
membered his general character, the looks 
of the men, who had forced Madame Mon- 
toni from her apartment, and the written 
traces on the ſtairs of the turret—ſhe could 
not doubt, that her aunt had been carried 
thither, and could ſcarcely hope, that ſhe 
had not been carried to be murdered. 

The gray of morning had long dawned 
through her caſements, before Emily cloſed 
her eyes in ſleep; when wearied nature, 
at length, yielded her a reſpite from {ut- 
fering. 


CHAP. 
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CRAP XL 


% Who rears the bloody hand!“ 


DAYER, 
| 
Eulx remained in her chamber, on 
„de following mopning, without receiving 
fo 


any notice from Montoni, or ſceing a hu- 
man being, except the armed men, who 
ſometimes paſſe] on the terrace below, 
Having taſted no food ſince the dinner of 
the preceding day, extreme faintneſs made 
her feel the neceſſity of quitting the aſylum 
of her apartment to obtain refreſhment, and 
ſne was allo very anxious to procure liberty 
tor Annette, Willing, however, to defer 
renturing forth, as long as poſlible, and 
confidering, whether ſhe ſhould apply to 
Montoni, or to the compaſſion of ſome 
other perſon, her exceſſive anxiety concern- 

| | 2 ing 
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ing her aunt, at length, overcame her ah. 
horrence of his preſence, and ſhe deter. 
mined to go to him, and to entreat, that 
he would ſuffer her to ſee Madame Mon. 
toni. 5 | 

Meanwhile, it was too certain, from the 
abſence of Annette, that ſome accident had 
befallen Ludovico, and that ſhe was ſtill in 
confinement; Emily, therefore, reſolved 
alſo to viſit the chamber, where ſhe had 
ſpoken to her, on the preceding niglit, and, 
if the poor girl was yet there, to inform 
Montoni of her ſituation. 

It was near noon, before ſhe ventured 
from her apartment, and went firſt to the 
ſouth gallery, whither ſhe paſſed without 
meeting a ſingle perſon, or hearing a ſound, 
except, now and then, the echo of a diſtant 
footſtep. 0 | 

It was unneceſſary to call Annette, whoſe 
lamentations were audible upon the firſi 
approach to the gallery, and who, bewall- 
ing her own and Ludovico's fate, told 
Emily, that ſhe ſhould certainly be ſtarved 

10 
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to death, if ſhe was not let out immediately. 
Emily replied, that ſne was going to beg 
her releaſe of Montoni : but the terrors of 
hunger now yielded to thoſe of the Signor, 
and, when Emily left her, ſhe was loudly 
entreating, that her place of refuge might 
be concealed from him. 

As Emily drew near the great hall, the 
ſounds ſhe heard and the people ſhe met 
in the paſſages renewed her alarm. The 
latter, however, were peaceable, and did not 
interrupt her, though tliey looked earneſtly 
at her, as ſhe paſſed, and ſometimes ſpoke. 
On croſſing the hall towards the cedar 


toom, where Montoni uſually fat, ſhe per- 


ceived, on the pavement, fragments of 
ſwords, ſome tattered garments ſtained with 
blood, and almoſt expected to have ſeen 
among them a dead body ; but from ſuch 
a ſpectacle ſhe was, at preſent, ſpared. As 
ſhe approached the room, the ſound of ſe- 
veral voices iſſued from within, and a dread 
of appearing before many ſtrangers, as well 
as of irritating Montoni by ſuch an in- 

U 3 truſion, 
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truſion, made her pauſe and falter from 
her purpoſe. She looked up through the 
long arcades of the hall, in ſearch of a cr. 
vant, who might bear a meſiage, but no 
one appeared, and the urgency of what ſhe 
had to requeſt made her ſtill linger near 
the door. The voices within were not in 
contention, though ſhe diſtinguiſhed thoſe 
of ſeyeral of the guelts of the preceding 
day; but ſtill her reſolution failed, when- 
ever ſhe would have tapped at the door, 
and ſhe had determined to walk in the hall, 
till ſome perſon ſhould appear, who might 
call Montoni from the room, when, as ſhe 
turned from the door, it was ſuddenly 
opened by himſelf. Emily trembled, and 
was confuſed, while he almoſt ſtarted with 
ſurpriſe, and all the terrors of his counte 
nance unfolded themſelves, She forgot all 
ſhe would have ſaid, and neither enquired 
for her aunt, or entreated for Annette, but 
Rood filent and embarraſſed. 

After cloſing the door he reproved her for 
a meanneſs, of which ſhe had not been guilty, 
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and fternly queſtioned her what ſhe had 
overheard; an acculation, which revived 
her recollection ſo far, that ſhe aſſured him 
ſhe had not come thither with an intention 
to liſten to his converſation, but to entreat 
his compaſſion. for her aunt, and for An- 
nette. Montoni ſeemed to doubt this al- 
ſertion, for he regarded her with a ſcruti- 
nizing look; and the doubt evidently aroſe 
from no trifling intereſt. Emily then fur- 
ther explained herſelf, and concluded with 
entreating him to inform her, where her 
aunt was placed, and to permit, that ſhe 
might viſit her; but he looked upon her 
only with a malignant ſmile, which inſtan- 
taneouſly confirmed her worſt fears for her 
aunt, and, at that moment, ſhe had not 
courage to renew her entreaties. 

« For Annette,” ſaid he,. “ if you go 
to Carlo, he will releaſe the girl; the fooliſh 
tellow, who ſhut her up, died yeſterday.” 
Emily ſhuddered But my aunt, 
Signor”—ſaid ſhe, „O tell me of my 
aunt !” | 


Us4z « She 
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« She 1s taken care of,” replied Montoni 
haſtily, „J have no time to anſwer idle 
queſtions,” 

He would have paſſed on, but Emily, in 
a voice of agony, that could not be wholly 
reſted, conjured him to tell her, where 
Madame Montoni was ; while he pauſed, 
and ſhe anxiouſly watched his counte. 
nance, a trumpet ſounded, and, in the 
next moment, ſhe heard the heavy gates 
of the portal open, and then the clattering 
of horſes? hoofs in the court, with the con- 
fuſion of many voices. She ſtood for a mo- 
ment heſitating whether ſhe ſhould follow 
Montoni, who, at the found of the trumpet, 
had paſſed through the hall, and, turning 
her eyes whence it came, ſhe ſaw through 
the door, that opened beyond a long per- 
ſpective of arches into the courts, a party 
of horſemen, whom ſhe judged, as wel as 
the diftance and her embarraſſment would 
allow, to be the ſame ſhe had ſeen depart, 

a few days before. But fhe ſtaid not to 
ſcrutinize, for, when che trumpet ſounded 
again, 
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again, the chevaliers ruſhed out of the cedar 
room, and men came running into the hall 
from every quarter of the caſtle. Emily 
once more hurried for ſhelter to her own 
apartment, Thither ſhe was ſtill purſued 
by images of horror. She re-conſidered 
Montoni's manner and words, when he 
had ſpoken of his wife, and they ſerved 
only to confirm her moſt terrible ſuſpicions, 
Tears refuſed any longer to relieve her diſ- 
treſs, and ſhe had ſat for a conſiderable time 
abſorbed: in thought, when a knocking at 
the chamber door arouſed her, on opening 
which ſhe found old Carlo. 

« Dear young lady,” ſaid he, „I have 
been ſo flurried, I never once thought of 
you till juſt now. I have brought you 
ſome fruit and wine, and I am ſure you 
muſt ſtand: in need of them by this 
time.“ 

„Thank you, Carlo,” ſaid Emily, “ this 
is very good of you. Did the Signor re- 
mind you of me?“ 

« No, Signora,“ replied: Carlo, “ his 

„ Excel 
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Evcellenza has bulineſs enough on his 
hands,” Emily then renewed her enqui- 
ries, concerning Madame Montoni, but 


Carlo had been employed at the other end. 


of the caſtle, during the time, that ſhe was 
removed, and he had heard nothing lince, 
en her. 

While he ſpoke, Emily looked Ready at 
him, for ſhe ſcarcely knew whether he was 
really ignorant, or concealed his knowledge 


of the truth from a fear of offending his 


maſter, To ſeyeral queſtions, concerning 
the contentions of yeſterday, he gave very 
limited anſwers; but told, that the diſputes 
were now amicably ſettled, and that the 
Signor believed himſelf to have been miſe 
taken in his ſuſpicions of his gueſts, © The 
fighting was about that, Signora,“ ſaid 


Carlo; „ but I truſt I ſhall never ſee ſuch 


another day in this caſtle, though ſtrange 
things are about to be done,” 


On her enquiring his meaning, Ah, Sig- 
nora!” added he, “it is not for me to betray ſe- 
crets, or tel] all I think, buttime will tell.” 


She 
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She then defired him to releaſe Annette, 
and, having deſcribed the chamber in 
which the poor girl was confined, he pro- 
miſed to obey her immediately, and was 
ceparting, when ſhe remembered to aſk 
who were-the perſons juſt arrived. Her 
late conjecture was right; it was Verezzi, 
with his party. 

Her ſpirits were ſomewhat ſoothed by 
this ſbort converſation with Carlo; for, in 
her preſent circumſtances, it afforded ſome 
comfort to hear the accents of compaſſion, 
and to meet the look of ſympathy. 

An hour paſſed before Annette appear- 
he ed, who then came weeping and ſobbing 
ip O Ludovico, Ludovico!“ cried ſhe. 
he « My poor Annette!” faid Emily, and 
1d made her fit down. 
ch “ Who could have foreſeen this, ma' am- 
ge ſelle? O miſerable, wretched, day that 

ever 1 ſhould live to ſee it!“ and ſhe 
g- continued to moan and lament, till Emily 
e- thought it neceſſary to check her exceſs 
of grief. We are continually loſing 
he Us dear 
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dear friends by death,“ ſaid ſhe, with 2 
ſigh, that came from her heart. We muſt 
ſubmit to the will of heaven—our tears, 
alas! cannot recall the dead!“ 

Annette took the handkerchief from her 
face. 

© You will meet Ludovico in a better 
world, I hope,” added Emily. 

© Yes—yes,—ma'amſclle,” ſobbed An- 
nette, „but I hope I ſhall meet him again 
in this—though he is ſo wounded !”” 

« Wounded!” exclaimed Emily, “ does 
he live?“ ; 


« Yes, ma' am, but but he has a terrible 


wound, and could not come to let me out. 


They thought him dead, at firſt, and he 


has not been rightly himſelf, till within this 
hour.“ 


«© Well, Annette, I rejoice to hear he 


lives.“ 


die, ſurely!“ 


Emily ſaid ſhe 15950 not; but this ex- 


preſſion of hope Annette thought implied 
| fear, 


« Lives! Holy Saints | why he will not 
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fear, and her own increaſed in proportion, 
as Emily endeavoured to encourage her. 
To enquiries, concerning Madame Mon- 
toni, ſhe could give no ſatisfactory an- 
ſwers. 

4] quite forgot to aſk among the ſer- 
vants, ma'amſclle,“ ſaid ſhe, “for I could 
think of nobody but poor Ludovico.“ 

Annette's grief was now ſomewhat aſ- 
ſuaged, and Emily ſent her to. make en- 
quiries, concerning her lady, of whom, 
however, ſne could obtain no intelligence, 
ſome of the people ſhe ſpoke with being 
really ignorant of her fate, and others 
having probably. received orders to con 
ceal it. 

This day paſſed with Emily in continued 
grief and anxiety for her aunt; but ſhe 
was unmoleſted by any notice from Mon- 
toni; and, now that Annette was liberated, 
ſhe obtained food, without expoſing herſelf 
to danger, or impertinence. 

Two following days paſſed in the ſame 
manner, unmarked by any occurrence, 

during 
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during which ſhe obtained no information 
of Madame Montoni, On the evening of 
the ſecond, having diſmiſſcd Annette, and 
retired to bed,. her mind became haunted 
by the moſt diſmal images, ſuch as her long 
anxiety, concerning her aunt, ſuggeſted, 
and, unable to forget herſelf, for a moment, 
or to vanquiſh the phantoms, that torment. 
ed her, ſhe roſe from her bed, and went to 
one of the caſements of her chamber, to 


breathe a freer air. . 


All without was ſilent and dark, unleſ; 
that could be called light, which was only 
the faint glimmer of the ſtars, ſhewing 
imperfectly the outline of the mountains, 
the weſtern towers of the caſtle and the 
ramparts below, where a ſolitary ſentinel 
was pacing. What an image of repoſe 
did this ſcene preſent! The fierce and 
terrible paſſions, too, which ſo often agi- 
tated the inhabitants uf this edifice, ſeemed 
now huſhed in fleep ;—thoſe myſterious 
workings, that rouſe the elements of man's 
nature into tempeſt—were calm. Emily's 

hearf 
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heart was not ſo; but her ſufferings, though. 
deep, partook of the gentle character of 


ner mind, Hers was a ſilent anguiſh, 


weeping, yet enduring; not the wild energy 
of paſſion, inflaming imagination, bearing 
down the barriers of reaſon and living in a 
world of its own. 


The air refreſhed her, and ſhe con- 


tinued at the caſement, looking on the 


ſhadowy ſcene, over which the planets 


burned with a clear light, amid the deep 
blue ether, as they ſilently moved in their 
deſtined courſe. She remembered how 
often ſhe had gazed on them with her 
dear father, how often he had pointed 
out their - way in the heavens, and ex- 
plained their laws; and theſe reflections 


led te others, which, in an almoſt. equal 
degree, awakened her. grief and aſtoniſh- 


ment. | 
They brought a retroſpe&t of all the 
ſtrange and mournful events, which had 
occurred ſince ſhe lived in peace with her 
parents, And to Emily, who had been fo 
| tenderly 
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tenderly educated, ſo tenderly loved, who 
once knew only goodneſs and happineſs— 
to her, the late events and her preſent 
ſituation—in a foreign land- in a remote 
caſtle—ſurrounded by vice and violence — 
feemed more like the viſions of a diſtem- 
pered imagination, than the circumſtances 
of truth. She wept to think of what her 
parents would have ſuffered, could they 


have foreſeen the events of her future life, 


While ſhe raiſed her ſtreaming eyes to 


heaven, ſhe obſerved the ſame planet, 
which ſhe had ſeen in Languedoc, on the 
night preceding her father's death, riſk 
above the eaſtern towers of the caſtle, 


while ſhe remembered the converſation, 


which had paſſed, concerning the probable 


ſtate of departed ſouls ; remembered, alſo, 
the ſolemn muſic: ſhe had heard, and to 


which the tenderneſs of her ſpirits had, in 
ſpite of her reaſon, given a ſuperſtitious 


meaning. At theſe recollections ſhe wept 


again, and continued muſing, when ſud- 


denly the notes of ſweet muſic paſſed on 


the 
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the air. A ſuperſtitious dread ſtole over 
her; ſhe ſtood liſtening, for ſome mo- 
ments, in trembling expectation, and then 
endeavoured to recollect her thoughts, and 
to reaſon herſelf into compoſure : but hu- 
man reaſon cannot eſtabliſh her laws on 
ſubjects, loſt in the obſcurity of imagina- 
tion, any more than the eye can aſcertain 
the form of objects, that only glimmer 
through the dimneſs of night. 

Her ſurpriſe, on hearing ſuch ſoothing 
and delicious ſounds, was, at leaſt, juſtifi- 
able; for it was long very long, ſince ſhe 
had liſtened to any thing like melody. The 
fierce trumpet and the ſhrill fife were the 
only inſtruments ſhe had heard, ſince her 
arrival, at Udolpho.” 

When her mind was ſomewhat more 
compoſed, ſhe tried to aſcertain from what 
quarter the ſounds proceeded, and thought 
they came from below; but whether from 
a room of the caſtle, or from th terrace, 
ſhe could not with certainty judge. Fear 
and ſurpriſe now yielded to the enchant- 

ment 
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ment of a ſtrain, that floated on the ſilent witt 
night, with the moſt ſoft and melancholy ima 
ſweetneſs. Suddenly, it ſeemed removed Was 
to a diſtance, trembled faintly, and then bein 
entirely ceaſed, witl 


She continued to liſten, ſunk in that the 
pleaſing repoſe, which ſoft muſic leaves on whe 
the mind—but it came no more. Upon ner 
this ſtrange circumſtance her thoughts were MW pea 
long engaged, for ftrange it certainly was IM bea 

to hear muſic at midnight, when every in- hig 
habitant of the caſtle had long ſince retired I the 
to reſt, and in a place, where nothing e 


and ſhe was inclined to diſmiſs it; but, 
with 


like harmony had been heard before, pro- fan. 
bably, for many years. Long- ſuffering [0 6 
had made her ſpirits peculiarly ſenſible to den 
terror, and liable to be affected by the il- loo 
| luſions of ſuperſtition.—It now ſeemed to cha 
| her, as if her dead father had ſpoken to Ii '® 
| her in that ſtrain, to inſpire her with com- glo 
| fort and confidence, on the ſubject, which 
| had then occupied her mind, Yet reaſon ber 
| told her, that this was a wild conjecture, | 0 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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with the inconſiſtency ſo natural, when 
imagination guides the thoughts, ſhe then 
wavered towards. a belief as wild, She 
remembered the ſingular event, connected 
with the caſtle, which had given it into 
the poſſeſſion of its preſent owner; and, 
when ſhe conſidered the myſterious man- 
ner in which its late poſſeſſor had diſap- 
peared, and that ſhe had never. ſince been 
heard of, her mind was impreſſed with an' 
high degree of ſolemn aye ; ſo that, though 
there appeared no clue to connect that 
event with the late muſic, ſhe was inclined 
fancifully to think they had ſome relation 
to each other. At this conjecture, a ſud- 
den chillneſs ran through her frame; ſhe 
looked fearfully upon the duſkineſs of her 
chamber, and the dead ſilence, that pre- 
vailed there, heightened to her fancy its 
gloomy aſpect. 

At length, ſhe left the caſement, but 
ber ſteps faltered, as ſhe approached the 
bel, and ſhe. ſtopped and looked round. 
The ſingle lamp, that burned in her ſpa- 

cious 
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cious chamber, was expiring ; for a mo- 
ment, ſhe ſhrunk from the darkneſs be. 
yond ; and then, aſhamed of the weakneſz, 
which, however, ſhe could not wholly con- 
quer, went forward to the bed, where her 
mind did not foon know the ſoothings of 
ſleep. She ſtill muſed on the late occur. 
rence, and looked with anxiety to the next 
night, when, at the fame hour, ſhe deter. 
mined to watch whether tlie muſic returned, 
« If thoſe ſounds were human,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« ] ſhall probably hear chem again,” 


CHAP. 


„ 


RAP; it. 


„ Then, oh, you bleiſed miniſters above, 
Keep me in patience 3. and, in ripen'd time, 
Unfold the evil which 1s here wrapt up 
In countenance,” 
SHAKESPEARE, 


ANNETTE came almoſt breathleſs to 

Emily's apartment in the morning. O 
ma'amſelle!“ ſaid ſhe, in broken ſentences, 
„what news I have to tell! I have found 
out who the priſoner is—but he was no 
priſoner, neither ;—he that was ſhut up in 
the chamber l told you of. I mult think 
him a ghoſt, forſooth !” 

« Who was the priſoner?” enquired 
Emily, while her thoughts glanced back to 
the circumſtance of the preceding night, 

« You miſtake, ma'am,” ſaid Annette 
he was not a priſoner, after all.“ 

« Who is the perſon, then ?” 

Holy Saints !” rejoined Annette; 
How 1 was ſurpriſed ! I met him juſt 


now, 
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now, on the rampart below, there. I ne. 
ver was ſo ſurpriſed in my life! Ah! 
ma'amſelle! this is a ſtrange place! I ſhould 
never have done wondering, if I was to 


live here an hundred years. But, as I was 
ſaying, I met him juſt now on the rampart, 
and I was thinking of nobody leſs than of 
him.” 

This trifling is inſupportable,” ſaid 
Emily, “ pr'ythee, Annette, do not torture 
my patience any longer.“ 

« Nay, mXvamſclle, gueſs—gueſs who 
it was; it was ſomebody you know very 
well.” 

I cannot gueſs,” ſaid Emily impa- 
tiently. 

Nay, ma' amſelle, I'll tell you ſome- 
thing to gueſs by—A tall Signor, with a 
longifh face, who walks fo ſtately, and 
uſed to wear ſuch a high feather in his hat; 
and uſed often to look down upon the 

ground, when people ſpoke to him; and 
to look at people from under his eye. 
Drows, as it were, all fo dark and frown- 
ing. 


„ | 
ng. You have ſeen him, often and often, 
at Venice, ma'am. Then he was ſo inti- 
mate with the Signor, too. And, now TI 
think of it, I wonder what he could be 
afraid of in this lonely old caſtle, that he 
ſhould ſhut himſelf up for. But he is come 
abroad now, for I met him on the rampart 
juſt this minute. I trembled when I ſaw 
him, for I always was afraid of him, ſome- 
how; but I determined I would not let 
him ſee it; ſo I went up to him, and made 
him a low curteſy, Lou are welcome to 
the caſtle, Signor Orſino,' ſaid I.“ 

„O, it was Signor Orſino, then!“ ſaid 
Emily. 

« Yes, ma'amſelle, Signor Orſino, him- 
ſelf, who cauſed that Venetian gentleman to 
be killed, and has been papping about from 
place to place, ever ſince, as I hear.“ 

4 Good God!” exclaimed Emily, re- 
covering from the ſhock of this intelli- 
gence; © and is be come to Udolpho ? 
He does well to endeavour to conceal 

| himſelf,”? | OD 00, 
6 . 
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„Tes, ma'amſelle, but if that was all, I heat 
this deſolate place would conceal him, I <q 


without his ſhutting himfelf up in_ one 60 
room. Who would think of coming to ma' 
look for him here? I am ſure I ſhould as 1 
ſoon think of going to look for any body ing 
in the world.“ : = 


„There is ſome truth in that,” ſad . ] 
Emily, who would now have concluded it 
was Orſino's mulic, which ſhe had heard, | 
on the preceding night, had ſhe not known, III 

_ that he had neither taſte, or {kill in the art. 7 
But, though ſhe was unwilling to add to mu 
the number of Annette's ſurpriſes, by Te. 
mentioning the ſubject of her own, ſhe ten 


enquired whether any perſon in the caſtle c 
played on a muſical 1nftrument ? alre 

« O yes, ma'amſclle; there is Benedetto 0 
plays the great drum to admiration; and 0 


then, there is Launcelot the trumpeter; nay, N tha 
for that matter, Ludovico himſelf can play I and 
on the trumpet ;—but he is ill now. I way 
remember once“ eve 
Emily interrupted her; © Have youſ 71 
heard 
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heard no other muſic ſince you came ta the 
caſtle— none laſt night?“ 

« Why, did you hear any laſt night, 
wa'amſelle?“ 

5 Emily evaded this queltion, by repeat- 
iag her own. 

« Why, no, ma'am,“ replied Annette; 

1% never heard any muſic here, I muſt 
t ſay, but the drums and the trumpet; and, 
„as for lat night, I did notbing but dream 
„I Iſaw my late lady's ghoſt.” 
: « Your late lady's,” ſaid Emily in a tre- 
0 mulous voice; © you have heard mare, then. 
YE Tell me—tell me all, Annette, I entreat; 
© tcll me the worſt at once.” 

« Nay, ma'aimſelle, you know the worſt 
alreadye” 

* I know nothing,” ſaid Emily. 

„Les, you do, ma'amſelle; you know, 
that nobody knows any thing about her; 
and it 1s plain, therefore, ſhe 1s gone, the 
way of the firſt lady of the caſtle—nobody 
ever knew any thing about her.” 

Emily leaned her head vpon her hand, 

Vol. II. X and 
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and was, for ſome time, ſilent; then, tell. 
ing Annette ſhe wiſhed to be alone, the lat. 
ter left the room. | 

The remark of Annette had revived 
Emily's terrible ſuſpicion, concerning the 
tate of Madame Montoni ; and ſhe reſolved 
to make another effort to obtain certainty on 
this ſubject, by applying to Monton! once 
more. 

When Annette returned a few hovrs 
after, ſhe told Emily, that the porter of the 
caſtle wiſhed very much to ſpeak with her, 
for that he had ſomething of 'mportance 
to ſay ; her ſpirits had, how-ve:, of late 
been ſo ſubject to alarm, that any new cir- 
cumſtance excited it; and this meſſage from 
the porter, when her firſt ſurpriſe was over, 
made her look round for ſome lurking dan- 
ger, the more ſuſpiciouſly, perhaps, be. 
cauſe ſhe had frequently remarked the un- 
pleaſant air and countenance of this man. 
She now heſitated, whether to ſpeak with 
him, doubting even, that this requ ws 
only a pretext to draw her into ſon 

| ger: 
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ger; but a little reflection ſhewed her che 
improbability of this, and ſhe bluſhed at 
her weak fears. 

« ] will ſpeak to him, Annette,” ſaid 
ſhe; „ deſire him to come to the corridor 
immediately.“ 

Annette departed, and ſoon after re— 
turned. 

e Barnardine, ma'amſelle,“ ſaid ſhe, 
« dare not come to the corridor, leſt he 
ſhould be diſcovered, it is ſo far from his 
poſt; and he dare not even leave the gates 
for a moment now; but, it you will come 
to him at the portal, through lome round- 
about paſſages he told me of, without croſſ- 
ing the courts, he has that to tell, which 
will furpriſe you. But you muſt not come 
through the courts, left: the Signor ſhould 
tee you.” | 

Emily, neither approving theſe “ round- 
about paſſages,” nor the other part of the 
requeſt, now pelitively refuſed to go. 
„Tell him,” ſaid ſhe, “ if he has any 
thing of conſequence to impart, I will 

X 2 | hear 
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hear him in the corridor, whenever he has 
an opportunity of coming thither,” 

Annette went to deliver this meſſage, 
and was abſent a conſiderable time. When 
ſhe returned, „It won't do, ma'amiclle,” 
ſaid ſhe. © Barnardine has been conſider- 
ing all this time what can be done, for ;r 
is as much as his place is worth to leave 
his poſt now. But, if you will come to the 
eaſt rampart in the duſk of the evening, he 


can, perhaps, ſteal away, and tell you all 
he has to ſay.” 


Emily was ſurpriſed and alarmed, at the 
fecrecy which this man ſcemed ts think fo 
neceſſary, and heſitated whether to meet 
him, till, conſidering that he might mean 
to warn her of ſome ſerious danger, ſhe re- 
folved to go. 

Soon after ſun-ſer,” ſaid ſne, I wii! 
be at the end of the eaſt rampart. But 
then the watch will be ſet,” ſhe added, re- 
collecting herſelf, * and how can Barnar- 
dine paſs unobſerved? ? | 

« That is juſt what J ſaid to him, 

9 ma'am, 
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ma'am, and he anſwered me, that he had 
the key of the gate, at the end of the ram- 
part, that leads towards the courts, and 
could let himſelf through that way; and 
as for the ſentinels, there were none at this 
end of the terrace, becaule the place 1s 
guarded enough by the high walls of the 
caſtle, and the eaſt turret ; and he laid thoſe 
at the other end were too far off to lee him, 
if it was pretty duſkyiſh.“ 

« Well,” ſaid Emily, * I muſt hear 
wat he has to tell; and, therefore, deſire 
you-will go with me to the terrace, this 
evening.” 

Hie deſired it might be pretty duſxy iſh, 
ma' amſelle,“ repeated Annette, “ becauſe 
of the watch.” 

Emily pauſed, and then ſaid ſhe would 
be on the terrace, an hour after ſun-ſet 
« and tell Barnardine,” ſhe added, ** to be 
punctual to the time ; for that I, alſo, may 
be obſerved by Signor Montoni. Where is 
the Signor? I would [pcak with him,” 

„le is in the cedar chamber, ma'am, 

A 3 coun— 
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counſelling with the other Signors. He is 
going to give them a ſort of a treat to-day, 
to make up for what paſſed at the laſt, [ 
fuppoſe ; the people are all very bufy in the 
kitchen.“ | 

Emily now enquired, if Montoni ex- 
pected any new gueſts? and Annette be- 
lieved that he did not. Poor Ludo- 
vico!” added ſhe, *he would be as merry 
as the beſt of them, if he was well; but 
he may recover yet. Count Morano was 
wounded as bad as he, and he is got well 
again, and 1s gone back to Venice.” 

« Is he ſo?” ſaid Rr 13 when did you 
hear this?“ 

6e heard it, laſt night, ma' amſelle, but 
J forgot to tell it.“ | 
Emily aſked fome further queſtions, and 
then defiring Annette would obſerve and 
inform her, when Montoni was alone, the 
girl went to deliver her meſſage to Barnar- 
Cine. - | 

Montoni was, however, ſo much en- 
. paged, during the whole day, that Emily 
had 
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had no opportunity of ſecking a releaſe 
from her terrible ſuſpenſe, concerning her 
aunt, Annette was employed in watching 
bis ſteps, and in attending upon Ludovico, 
whom ſhe, aſſiſted by Caterina, nurſed with 
the utmoſt care; and Emily was, of courl-, 
left much alone. Her thoughts dweir 
often on the meſſage of the porter, and 


were employed in conjecturing the ſubject, 
that occaſioned ir, which ſhe ſometimes ima- 


gined concerned the fate of Madame Mon- 
toni; at others, that it related to ſome per- 
ſonal danger, which threatened herſelf. The 
cautious ſecrecy which Barnardine obſerved 
in his conduct, inclined her to believe the 
latter. 
As the hour of appointment drew near, 
her impatience increaſed. At length the 
ſun ſet ; ſhe heard the paſſing ſteps of the 
ſentinels going to their poſts; and waited 
only for Annette to accompany her to the 
terrace, who, ſoon after, came, and they 
deſcended together. When Emiiy expreſſ- 
ed apprehenſions of meeting Montoni, or 
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ſome of his gueſts, ** O, there is no fear of 
that, ma' amſelle,“ ſaid Annette, © they are 


all ſet in to feaſting yet, and that Barnar- 
dine knows,” 


They reached the firſt terrace, where the 
ſentinels demanded who paſſed ; and Emily, 
having anſwered, walked on to the eaſt ram- 
part, at the entrance of which they were 
again ſtopped; and, having again replied, 
were permitted to proceed. But Emily did 
not like to expoſe herſelf to the diſcretion 
of theſe men, at ſuch an hour; and, impa- 
tient to withdraw from the ſituation, ſhe 
ſtepped haſtily on in ſearch of Barnardine, 
He was not yet come, She leaned pen- 
ſively on the wall of the rampart, and 
waited for him. The gloom of. twilight 
ſat deep on the ſurrounding objects, blend- 
ing in ſoft confuſion the valley, the moun- 
tains, and the woods, whoſe tall heads, ſtir- 
red by the evening breeze, gave the only 
- ſounds, that ſtole on filence, except a faint, 
faint chorus of diſtant: voices, that aroſe 


{rom within the caſtle, 
« What 
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** What voices are thoſe ?” fa'd Emily, 
as ſhe fearfully liſtened, 


« It is only the Signor and his gueſts, 
carouling,” replied Annette, 

Good God!” thought Emily, “can 
this man's heart be ſo gay, when he has 
made another being ſo wretched; if, in- 
deed, my aunt is yet ſuffered to feel her 
wretchedneſs? O! whatever are my own 
ſufferings, may my heart never, never be 
hardened againſt thoſe of others!“ 

She looked up, with a ſenſation of horror, 
to the eaſt turret, near which ſhe then 
ſtood, a light glimmered through the grates 
of the lower chamber, but thoſe of the up- 
per one were dark. Preſently ſhe perceived 
a perſon moving with a lamp acroſs the lower 
om; but this gircumſtance revived no 
hope, conceraing Madame Montoni, whom 
the had vainly ſought in that apartment, 
which had appeared to contain only ſol- 
diers' accoutrements. Emily, however, de- 
termined to attempt the outer door of the 
turret, as ſoon as Barnardine ſhould with- 
| X 5 draw ; 
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draw; and, if it was unfaſtened, to make 
another effort to diſcover her aunt, 
The moments paſſed, but ſtill Barnar- 
dine did not appear; and Emily, becom- 
ing uneaſy, heſitated whether to wait any 
longer. She would have ſent Annette to 
the portal to haſten him, but feared to be 
left alone, for it was now almoſt dark, and 
a melancholy ſtreak of red, that ſtill linger- 
ed in the weſt, was the only veſtige of de- 
parted day. The ſtrong intereſt, however, 
which Barnardine's meſſage had awakened, 
overcame other apprehenſions, and ſtill de- 
tained her. | 
While ſhe was conjecturing with Annette 
what could thus occaſion his ablence, they 
heard a key turn in the lock of the gare 
near Tet, and preſently ſaw a man advan- 
eing. It was Barnardine, of whom Emily 
haſtily enquired what he had to communi- 
cate, and deſired, that he would tell her 
quickly, “for I am chilled with this even- 
ing air,“ ſaid ſhe. 
Lou muſt diſmiſs your maid, lady,” 
{aid 
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faid the man in a voice, the deep tone of 


which ſhocked her, „ what I have to tell 
1s to you only.” 

Emily, after ſome heſitation, deſired An- 
nette to withdraw to a little diſtance. 
« Now, my friend, what would you 
lay 2”? 

He was ſilent a moment, as if conſider- 
ing, and then ſaid, | 


* 


« That which would coſt me my place, 


at leaſt, if it came to the Signor's ears. 
You mult promiſe, lady, that nothing 
ſhall ever make you tell a ſyllable of the 
matter ; I have been truſted in this affair, 
and, if it was known, that I betrayed 
my truſt, my life, perhaps, might an- 
ſwer it. But 1 was concerned for you, 
lady, and I reſolved to tell you.” He 
pauſed. —— : 

Emily thanked him, aſſured him that 
he might repoſe on her diſcretion, and en- 
treated him to diſpatch, 

Annette told us in the hall how 
unhappy you was about Signora Mon- 

| X 6 toni, 
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toni, and how much you wiſhed to know 
what was become of her.” 

Moſt true,” ſaid Emily eagerly, * and 
you can inform me. I conjure you tell me 
the worſt, without heſitation.” She reſted 
her trembling arm upon the wall. 

I can tell you,” ſaid Barnardine, and 
pauſed. — 

Emily had no power to enforce her en- 
treaties, 

] can tell you,” reſumed Barnardine, 
— ba 4 

But what?“ exclaimed Emily, reco- 
vering her reſolution, 

| « Here I am, ma'amſelle,“ ſaid Annette, 

who, having heard the cager tone, in which 
Emily pronounced theſe words, came run- 
ning towards her. ; 

« Retire!” ſaid Barnardine, ſternly; 
« you are not wanted and, as Emily 
ſaid nothing, Annette obeyed. ; 

« I can tell you,” repeated the porter, 

—*< but I know net how Was atf- 


flicted before.“ — 


« ] am 
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« ͤam prepared for the worſt, my 
friend,” ſaid Emily, in a firm and ſolemn 
voice, © I can ſupport any certainty better 
than this ſuſpenſe.” 

Well, Signora, if that is the caſe, 
you ſhall hear. — Lou Know, I ſuppoſe, 
that the Signor and his lady uſed ſome- 
times to diſagree. It is none of my con- 
cerns to enquire what it was about, but I 
believe you know 1t was 19.” 

„% Well,” ſaid Emily, © proceed.” 

« The Signor, it ſeems, had lately been 
very wrath againſt her, I ſaw all, and 
heard all,—a great deal more than people 
thought for; bur it was none of my buſi- 
neſs, ſo J ſaid nothing. A few days ago, 
the Signor ſent for me. Barnardine,” ſays 
he, you are—an honeſt man, I think J 
can truſt you.“ I aſſured his Excellenza 
that he could. Then,“ ſays he, as near 
as I can remember, I have an affair in 
hand, which I want you to aſſiſt me in.'— 


Then he told me what I was to do; but 
that 
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that I ſhall ſay nothing about—it concern. 
ed only the Signora.“ 

« O Heavens!” exclaimed Emily—— 
« what have you done?“ 

Barnardine heſitated, and was ſilent. 

« What fiend could tempt him, or you, 
to ſuch an a&t!” cried Emily, chilled with 
horror, and ſcarcely able to ſupport her 
fainting ſpirits. 

« Tt was a fiend,” ſaid Barnardine in a 
gloomy tone of voice. They wege now both 
filent ;—Emily had not courage to enquire 
further, and Barnardine ſeemed to ſhrink 
from telling more. At length he ſaid, © It is 
of no uſe to think of the paſt; the Signor 
was cruel enough, but he would be obeyed, 
What ſignified my refuſing? He would have 
found others, who had no ſcruples.” 

&« You have murdered her, then!“ ſaid 
Emily, in a hollow and inward voice— 
« I am talking with a murderer !”” Barnar- 
dine ſtood filent ; while Emily turned from 
him, and attempted to leave the place, 
« Stay, 
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„e Stay, lady!” ſaid he, © You deſerve 
to think ſo ſtill—ſince you can believe me 
capable of ſuch a deed.” 


« If you are innocent, tell me quickly,” 
id Emily, in faint accents, “ for 1 feel I 
ſhall not be able to hear you long.” 

« ] will tell you no more,” ſaid he, and 
walked away. Emily had juſt ſtrength 
enough to bid him ſtay, and then to call 
Annette, on whoſe arm ſhe leaned, and 
they walked {lowly up the rampart, till 
they heard ſteps behind them. It was 
Barnardine again. 

« Send away the girl,” ſaid he, “and 1 
will tell you more.” 

„ She mult not go,” ſaid Emily; „ what 
you have to ſay, ſhe may hear.“ 

Le. May ſhe ſo, lady ?” ſaid he. You 
ſhall know no more, then;” and he was 
going, though ſlowly, when Emily's anxi- 
ety, overcoming, the reſentment and fear, 
which the man's behaviour had rouſed, 
ſhe deſired him to ſtay, and bade Annette 
retire. 


« The 
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« The Signora is alive,” ſaid he, “ for 
me. She is my priſoner, though; his Ex- 
cellenza has ſhut her vp in the chamber 
cover the great gates of the court, and [ 
have the charge of her. I was going to 
have told you, you might ſce her—but 
now 8 ; 

Emily, relieved from an unutterable 
load of anguiſh by this ſpeech, had now 
only to aſk Barnardine's forgivenels, and 
to conjure, that he would let her viſit her 
aunt. 

He complied with leſs reluQance, than 
ſhe expected, and told her, that, if ſhe 
would repair, on the following night, when 
the Signor was retired to reſt, to the pol- 
tern-gate of the caſtle, ſhe ſhould, W 
ſee Madame Montoni. 

Amid all the thankfulneſs, which Emily 
felt for this concefion, ſhe thought the 
obſerved a malicious triumph in his man- 
ner, when he pronounced the laſt words; 
but, in the next moment, ſhe diſmiſſed 
the thought, and, having again thanked 

him, 
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him, commended her aunt to his pity, and 
aſſuͤred him, that ſhe would herſelf reward 
him, and would be punctual to her ap- 
pointment; ſhe bade him good night, and 
retired, unobſerved, to her chamber. It 
was a conſiderable time, before the tumult 
of joy, which Barnardine's unexpected in- 
telligence had occaſioned, allowed Emily 
to think with clearneſs, or to be conſcious 
of the real dangers, that ſtill ſurrounded 
Madame Montoni and herſelf. When 
this agitation fubſided, ſhe perceived, that 
her aunt was yet the priſoner of a man, ta 
whoſe vengeance, or avarice, ſhe might 
fall a ſacrifice; and, when ſhe further con- 
ſidered the ſavage aſpect of the perſon, 
who was appointed to guard Madame 
Montoni, her doom appeared to be al- 
ready ſealed, for the countenance of Bar- 
nardine ſeemed to bear the ſtamp of a mur- 
derer; and, when ſhe had looked upon it, 
ſhe felt inclined to believe, that there was 
no deed, however black, which he might 
not be prevailed upon to execute, Theſe 
reflections 
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reflections brought to her remembrance the 
tone of voice, in which he had promiſed 
to grant her requeſt to ſee his priſoner; 
and ſhe muſed upon it long in uneaſineſs 
and doubt. Sometimes, ſhe even heſttated, 
whether to truſt herſelf with him at the 
lonely hour he had appointed; and once, 
and only once, it ſtruck her, that Madame 
Montoni might be already murdered, and 
that this ruffian was appointed to decoy 
herſelf to ſome ſecret place, where her life 
alſo was to be ſacriftced to the avarice of 
Montoni, who then would claim ſecurely 
the conteſted eſtates in Languedoc. The 
conſideration of the enormity of ſuch guilt 
did, at length, relieve her from the belief 
of its probability, but not from all the 
doubts and fears, which a recollection of 
Barnardine's manner had occaſioned. From 
theſe ſubjects, her thoughts, at length, 
paſſed to others; and, as the evening ad- 
vanced, ſhe remembered, with ſomewhat 
more than ſurpriſe, the muſic ſhe had 
heard, on the preceding night, and now 
| awaited 
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awaited its return, with more than curio- 
ſity. | | 

She diſtinguiſhed, till a late hour, the 
diſtant carouſals of Montoni and his com- 
panions—the Joud conteſt, the diffolute 
laugh 'and the choral ſong, that made the 
halls re-echo. At length, ſhe heard the 
| heavy gates of the caſtle ſhut for the night, 
and thoſe ſounds inſtantly ſunk into a 
filence, which was difturbed only by the 
whiſpering ſtepsdof perſons, paſſing through 
the galleries to their remote rooms, Emily 
row judging it to be about the time, when 
ſhe had heard the muſic, on the preceding 
night, diſmiſſed Annette, and gently open- 
ed the caſement to watch for its return. 
The planet ſhe had fo particularly noticed, 
at the recurrence of the muſic, was not yet 
riſen; but, with ſuperſtitious weakneſs, 
ſhe kept her eyes fixed on that part of the 
hemiſphere, where it would riſe, almoſt 
expecting, that, when it appeared, the 
ſounds would return. At.length, it came, 
ſerencly bright, over the eaſtern towers of 


the 
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the caſtle. Her heart trembled, when ſhe 
perceived it, and ſhe had ſcarcely courage 
to remain at the caſement, leſt the return- 
ing muſic ſhould confirm her terror, and 
ſubdue the little ſtrength ſhe yer retained, 
The clock ſoon after ſtruck one, and, 
knowing this to be about the time, when 
the ſounds had occurred, ſhe ſat down in 
a chair, near the caſement, and endeavour. 
ed to compole her ſpirits ; but the anxiety 
of expectation yet diſturbed them. Every 
thing, however, remained ſtill; ſhe heard 
only the ſolitary ſtep of a ſentinel, and the 
lulling murmur of the woods bethw, and 
ſhe again leaned from the caſement, and 
again looked, as if for intelligence, to the 
planet, which. was now riſen high above 
the towers. 

Emily continued to liſten, but no mulic 
came. Thoſe were ſurely no mortal 
ſounds!” ſid - ſhe, recollecting their en- 
trancing melody. No inhabicant of this 
caſtle could utter ſuch; and, where is the 
feeling, that could .modulate ſuch exquilire 
" Expre!- 
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expreſſion ? We all know, that it has been 
affirmed celeſtial ſounds have ſometimes 
been heard on earth. Father Pierre and 
father Antoine declared, that they had 
ſometimes heard them in the ſtillneſs of 
night, when they alone were waking to 
offer their, oriſons to heaven, Nay, my 
. dear father himſelf once ſaid, that, ſoon 
after my mother's death, as he lay watch- 
ful in grief, ſounds of uncommon ſweet. 
_ neſs called him from his bed; and, on 
opening his window, he heard lofty muſic 
paſs along the midnight air, It ſoothed 
him, he ſaid; he looked up with confi- 
dence to heaven, and reſigned her to his 
God.” 

Emily pauſed to weep at this recollec- 
tion.“ Perhaps,” reſumed ſhe, © perhaps, 
thoſe ſtrains I heard were ſent to comfort, 
to encourage me! Never ſhall 1 forget 
thoſe 1 heard, at this hour, in Langue- 
doc! Perhaps, my father watches over 

me, at this moment!” She wept again in 


tender- 
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tenderneſs. Thus paſſed the hour in watch- 
fulneſs and ſolemn thought; but no ſounds 
returned; and, after remaining at the caſe- 
ment, till the light tint of dawn began to 
edge the mountain-tops and ſteal upon 
the night-ſhade, ſhe concluded, that they 
would not return, and retired reluctantly 
to repoſe. 938 
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